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NEWS OF 








THE WEEK. 
————— 

N January 13th the Austrians entered Cettigne, the capital 
of Montenegro, and since then a great part of the country 
is believed to have been overrun by the Austrian armies. At 
first the King of Montenegro was reported to have surrendered 
bimself and his Army unconditionally, and a Reuter message 
gave a long list of the humiliating terms imposed by Austria. 
For example, the whole of the male population fit for military 


service were, after laving down their arms, to be segregated | 


in a particular district. It was also reported that King 
Nicholas and his sons had left the country. On the afternoon 
of Thursday, however, another Reuter telegram despatched 
from Rome stated that a semi-official paragraph had been 
published there to the effect that the King of Montenegro and 
his Government had refused all terms offered by Austria-Hungary, 
and that the fighting had been resumed on all the fronts. Further, 
it was said that the King and his sons were still in Montenegro 
in the midst of their troops organizing a last stand. In a conflict 
of statement so bewildering it is difficult to express a precise 
opinion. We hope and believe, however, that it will prove that 
the gallant nation of the Black Mountain has not surrendered, 
and that King Nicholas and his subjects will fight to the last. 


In the Western theatre of the war there is nothing important 
to report. There is also a lull in the news from the Eastern 
theatre, if not in the actual military movements. The Russians 
are holding their own in the South as in the North, and have 
indeed the mastery of their opponents all along the line, but at 
present they seem to be intent upon making good what was 


gained in the South rather than on advancing further. The | 


weather is of course very much against.rapid action. We must 
tendency of Russia’s action. In the Caucasus the Russians 
appear to have got the Turks on the run, and are pushing their 
advantage for all it is worth. 


The British operations in Mesopotamia at the beginning of 
the week seemed very promising, and it looked as if General 
Aylmer, who commands the force which is proceeding to the 
relief of Kut-el-Amara, would very soon have accomplished his 
task. Unfortunately, however, a spell of very bad weather 
has made it impossible for him to proceed for the present. The 
check is no doubt only temporary, but it is very annoying. 
Meanwhile there is no reason to fear that our troops at Kut-el- 
Amara are in any serious danger. 


The Gteek situation remains as complicated as before. The 
Government occasionally reasserts its complete neutrality, but 
public opinion in Greece is apparently becoming more and moro 
hostile to, and afraid of, the Bulgarians, and therefore tends 


towards the side of the Allies. The British and French Fleets 


have shown activity on the Greek coasts, their object being to 
search for possible bases of German and Austrian submarines. 
These searches, involving as they do temporary landings, at 














| compulsion. 





first alarmed the Greek Government and population, but 
apparently they have not been resented locally. 


In our opinion, the failure of the Germans, Austrians, and 
Bulgarians to attack us and the French at Salonika is a notable 
sign of weakness. Consider the situation. Here you have armies, 
which are supposed to be flushed with their great victory over 
the Serbians, showing an almost complete inertia. For the last 
two months they have been merely watching the French and 
British fully reinforcing themselves with men, guns, and muni- 
tions of all sorts. They have not dared to strike a blow to prevent 
that reinforcement. Of such inertia there is only one explana- 
tion. The Germans and Bulgarians are too weak to attempt to 
do what every military text-book tells them they ought to do, 
and do instantly—attack in force before the reinforcements 
reach the Allies. 


It is useless for them to pretend that they do not want 
to attack us, and are quite content to see us wasting our 
strength by accumulating a large force at Salonika. They 
know well how dangerous that force may be. They, and 
especially the Bulgarians, cannot but look forward with dread 
to the time when the Allies will be in a position to issue from 
the Salonika lines, like Wellington from Torres Vedras, and 
strike a blow which may not only crush Bulgaria, but cut the 
German communications with Turkey, or force the Germans, 
though mencan ill be spared from other parts of their huge line, 
to bring up fresh armies to guard those communications. Tho 
capture of Gettigne by the inglorious methods adopted by 
Austria is a very poor answer indeed to the failure of the Central 
Powers to pluck the Salonika thorn out of their flesh. 


On Monday the House of Commons went into Committee on 
the Compulsion Bill, and Mr. Chambers moved to include 
Treland, a policy in which he was supported by Captain Craig, 
the well-known Ulster leader. Mr. Bonar Law, whose manage- 
ment of the Bill in the House of Commons has been excellent, 
made a very sound apology for the exclusion of Ireland. After 
declaring that if it were a question of a permanent system of 
national defence it would be impossible for him to consent to 
the exclusion of Ireland, he said he could support exclusion in a 
Bill based upon the imminent need of the moment and not 
upon essential principles. The object of the Bill was to get a 
certain number of men with the least amount of friction and 
division in the nation. That being so, it was better to exclude 
Ireland. 


Though agreeing with Mr. Bonar Law’s most effective speech, 


. . we must register our disagreement with him on a point of detail. 
not forget, however, that there-is an exception to the general | . 


We do not think that Lincoln was really reluctant to impose 
On the contrary, we gather from his writings and 
speeches that, though he disliked having to force the policy of 
compulsion on the nation because of the friction it caused, he 
was in theory a compulsionist in a great emergency, because 
compulsion was the only fair and democratic way of meeting 
the situation and making the burden of all to be borne by all. 


Sir Edward Carson, who followed Mr. Bonar Law, showed 
wisdom and restraint. Though he would have liked to see 
Ireland included, and though he made play with a remark 
interjected by Mr. Dillon in Mr. Bonar Law's speech that the 
overwhelming majority of the Nationalist Party were with the 
Allies, he did not push his advantage at all ruthlessly. On the 
contrary, like the good patriot he is, he accepted Mr. Bonat 
Law's statement that to proceed with the amendment might 
weaken the country in the struggle. Therefore he advised 
Irish Unionist Members not to press the matter further. After 
Sir Edward Carson had spoken, Mr. Redmond made an im- 
passioned speech, the substance of which was in the sentence : 
“What I say to the House of Commons is: Rest satisfied ; 
don’t seek to drive Ireland.” Besides containing promises of 
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further support for recruiting, his speech showed a most sincere 
and whole-hearted desire for a victory for the Allies. 


All things considered, we hold that exclusion was the only 
right policy. Logically, no doubt, Sir Edward Carson would 
have been justified—and it must have been somewhat of a 
temptation—in demanding that Protestant Ulster, i#., the six 
counties, should be included in the operation of the Bill, but we 
are glad that he refrained from making a party score. If Ireland 
has not sent as many men as sho could and ought to have 
sent, at any rate we may feel that those she has sent have been 
of excellent quality. Ultimately the motion to include Ireland 
was negatived without a division, the Liberal Members objecting 
to its being withdrawn. 


Before the debate closed there was an interesting discussion 
in regard to the ago of service, Mr. Williams wishing to sub- 
stitute twenty-one for eighteen years as the age at which liability 
to serve should begin. As Mr. Bonar Law pointed out, no one 
will be called up under tho Bill till nineteen. For ourselves, 
what we regret in the Bill is that it did not allow attestation 
to begin at seventeen and service at eighteen. Some very inter- 
esting evidence was given that, as far as Flanders was concerned, 
boys of eighteen do much better than men between thirty and 
forty years of age. Colonel Page Croft stated that, after an 
experience of thirteen months in the trenches, he found that the 
young men between eighteen and twenty-three got through the 
hest. Captain Newman supported this by declaring that he had 
not yet seen a young man in his company fall out, 





On Tuesday the debate on this point was continued, and Mr. 
Long made an urgent appeal that the amendment should not 
he pressed, in the course of which he gave the House a message 
from Lord Kitchener, the effect of which was that in the opinion 
of the Secretary of State for War the men affected by the Bill, 
plus the men who had already attested, would give him 
wnd the country the numbers required, and enable him to do 
all that was necessary to secure victory. Sir Ivor Herbert 
warmly protested against the appeal to the authority of Lord 
Kitchener, and indeed criticized the Secretary of State in no 
measured terms, 





The next stage in the debate was a discussion on Sir John 
Simon’s amendment, which, as the Prime Minister pointed out, 
cut at the very base of the Bill. Its ostensible object was to con- 
sider the grounds of exemption before applying the automatic 
enlistment proposed by the Bill and not after. The result would, 
of course, be endless delay. Sir John Simon only contrived to 
take fifty-three Members into the lobby with him in favour of 
the proposal. The debate on the Simon amendment was 
memorable for a maiden speech by Sir George Reid. After 
taking exception to the criticism of Lord Kitchener, he pointed 
with justifiable pride to the way in which Australia and New 
Zealand led the Empire in this matter. “They were all 
compulsionists in the reckless, ruthless democracy of Australia.” 
** Waen the flames of destruction were approaching the fabric 
of our liberties, let us save our house first and discuss our domestic 
rearrangements afterwards.” Mr. Asquith’s demelition of Sir J. 
Simon's proposal was a masterly piece of Parliamentary dialectic. 





The debate on the Military Service Bill was resumed on 
Wednesday. In regard to the conscientious objector, Mr. Bonar 
law stated that the right of exemption on the ground of 
conscience did not mean that a man had only to say “ My 
conscience says so,”’ and thus get off. The Government wished 
to follow the Australian precedent as to persons with Quaker 
views about fighting. Mr. Bonar Law concluded by saying 
that the Government proposed to accept in a modified form an 
amendment in the names of the Members for Leeds and Hud- 
tlersfield. This was to the effect that, in the case of an applica- 
tion on conscientious grounds, the certificate of exemption 
might take the form of exemption from combatant duties only, 
‘or may be conditional on the applicant being engaged in some 
work which in the opinion of the lecal tribunal is of national 
importance,” 


We agree. It would be wrong to tempt men to pretend 
that they had conscientious objections to taking human life 
by letting them feel that they would thus escape the disagree- 
ibleness of national service. We want to respect true Quaker 
feeling, but not to provide a feather-bed for slackers. We are 
sorry to see that Mr. Harvey, a Quaker, declared that tho 
amendment to limit the conscientious objector to non-combatant 





work would not meet the views of himself and his friends. At 
the éffd of his speech he suggested that work might be found 
for conscientious objectors in dangerous and disagreeable 
duties which since the war had been carried on by women. 
In that way they-would liberate conscientious objectors from 
the feeling that they were freeing men for military service, 


We have the greatest respect for Quakers, but we are bound 
to say that this does seem to be pushing the tenderness of con- 
science very far indeed. During his speech, in which he deseribed 
the extreme Quaker position, and while he was declaring that 
he would not resist the conscription of all his worldly possessions, 
Mr. Harvey was met with the interjection: “ What would you 
do if a German tock your wife?” That probably seemed 
to Mr. Harvey a rude and irrelevant question, but after all it is 
a substantial one. If no wrong, however great, is to be resisted, 
are you not actually tempting men to indulge their vilest 
passions ? If the Quaker argument were pushed as far as Mr. 
Harvey pushes it, you would very soon reach the point that you 
must not punish wrongdoing, or at any rate must only preach 
against it. 


Mr. Barnes, the Labour Member, in an excellent speech 
put the common-sense point of view when he said that people 
who declared that they would not even state their case to the 
tribunals must be allowed to wear the martyr’s crown. In tho 
course of a debate upon another amendment, Mr. Cowan 
told an excellent story to illustrate how easily conscientious 
objection might degenerate into mere selfishness. A man was 
asked why he had lodged a conscientious objection under the 
Vaccination Act. He replied: “ I don’t know much about it, 
but my wife doesn’t like the child to kee p her awake at night.” 








After the amendments to widen the gap for conscientious 
objectors had either been negatived on a division, or else defeated 
by very large majorities, the House passed on to a discussion 
of the safeguards against industrial compulsion. Mr. Bonar 
Law’s assurances that the clauses of the Bill would never be 
used to further anything approaching industrial compulsion 
provided, in our opinion, the most ample safeguards. At the 
end of the debate, however, he undertook to “ have the matter 
carefully reconsidered by the Government with a view to 
inserting such words on the report stage ”’—i.¢e., the words of 
an amendment proposed by Sir John Simon. This proposal 
was that any certificate of exemption ‘‘ should be conditional 
upon the person to whom it was granted continuing in or 
entering into employment under any specified employer or in 
any specified place or establishment.” In view of the anxiety 
expressed, and possibly felt, in certain quarters, Mr. Bonar 
Law was, we think, quite right to take up the position he did. 
As no one dreams of industrial compulsion, any assurances of 
the fact are to be welcomed, provided of course that they do not 
present loopholes for defeating the essential object of the Bill. 


The Government have done extremely well to appoint Lord 
Chelmsford Viceroy of India. He has been serving as a Captain 
in India almost since the beginning of the war. He has had 
considerable experience in Australia. His wisdom in guiding a 
Constitutional crisis in Queensland was universally admitted 
when the passions of the moment had died away, and he then 
proceeded to the more important Governorship of New South 
Wales. He was captain of the Oxford cricket eleven and is a 
Fellow of All Souls’, This combination of accomplishments, 
which is one that appeals to all Englishmen, is borne with 
notorious simplicity. Lord Chelmsford is an example to all 
slackers; when he has not had a great task on hand he has 
worked at a small one with the same enthusiasm. 


The German reply to Sir E. Grey’s proposal that the ‘ Baralong’ 
case (together with the three German acts of inhumanity at 
sea committed about the same time that the ‘ Baralong’s’ 
crew are alleged to have murdered German seamen) should be 
submitted to a tribunal of American naval officers is a flat 
refusal. Germany asserts that the passenger ship ‘ Arabic’ 
was sunk because she seemed to be about to ram the German 
submarine; that the crew of the German destroyer who 
shelled the helpless British submarine stranded in Danish 
waters, and killed fourteen British seamen in the water, 
only acted in self-defence; and that in sinking the merchant 
man ‘Ruel’ without warning Germany only applied those 
reprisals announced in February, 1915. In short, Germany 
has carefully observed international law and the principles 
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of humanity during the war, and is satisfied with the 
judgment of German tribunals on the whole subject! Last 
Saturday the Reichstag debated the * Baralong’ case in terms 
of the utmost fury. Reprisals for what is called “ the cowardly 
murder” by the ‘ Baralong’ are promised, but no hint is given 
as to what form they will take. 


The Associated Press of America has published the chief 
contents of the correspondence seized at Falmouth on Captain 
von Papen, the German Military Attaché at Washington, who 
had been given a safe-conduct to Germany. His cheque-book 
shows that payments were made to men charged with the 
destruction of American munition factories and bridges. One 
payment was to Kiipferle, the German spy who committed 
suicide in an English prison. Several entries show payments by 
Count Bernstorff to Captain von Papen on account of the “ War 
Intelligence Office.” Captain von Papen paid £140 to Horn, 
the man who was convicted of blowing up the Maine bridge. 
The day before this cheque was written the Embassy had paid 
£400 into von Papen’s account. Another entry proves that a 
fortnight before the Seattle explosion of May 30th, 1915, von 
Papen sent £100 to the German Consulate at Seattle. 





The letters which von Papen carried are entertaining. The 
German Consul at New Orleans in a letter dated December 4th, 
1915, remarked that von Papen was probably not sorry to 
*‘shake the dust of this unfriendly country from off your feet” ! 
** What chiefly offends me,” writes this paragon of ingenuousness, 
“is that in always giving way to the Government here we have 
never found that they are kindly disposed towards us”! He 
hopes that the day of reckoning will come, and adds that “‘iron 
determination” is the only thing to make an impression on 
Americans. A letter from Dr. F. W. Meyer (December 19th, 
1915) says that the Austrian Note has caused “ quiet enjoy- 
ment,” and that this time the President has “ talked a bit too 
big.” Dr. Meyer thanks von Papen for his “ faithful vigilance,” 
and hopes that any proposals von Papen may send in future will 
be such as can be discussed “ with some gentleman of the German 
house of Columbia University ’°—a mysterious hint of crimes to 
come. General von Bernhardi complains of the “ advertising 
manner, thoroughly American,” in which two of his articles 
had been published in American papers. The American news- 
papers afte much amused at von Papen’s “incredible sim- 
plicity ” in supposing that, because a safe-conduct was granted 
for his person, his incriminating documents were not subject to 
seizure. 


Sir Alfred Booth sent a letter of remarkable good sense to the 
Times of Wednesday. The shipping figures, he says, mean that 
during the last three months sixty-seven merchant vessels were 
doing the work which was done formerly by a hundred vessels. 
Of these sixty-seven ships, forty-six were British and twenty-one 
foreign. Although it was possible by good management to 
increase the carrying-power of the ships still left at our disposal, 
no amount of management would enable sixty-seven ships to do 
the work of a hundred. And of course we can actually control 
only forty-six out of those sixty-seven. The obvious conclusion 
is that we cannot go on importing all the cargoes for which we 
found uses in peace. The State should prohibit the importation 
of all cargoes not necessary to the successful conduct of the war. 

essential commerce can be carried on, but the old standard of 
personal comfort cannot, and must not, be provided for. 





the British Ambassador, gave examples of the efforts of German 
agents to sow distrust between Russia and Britain. According 
to the account in the Times, he said that a report had been 
widely circulated that he had threatened the Russian Govern- 
ment with a secret treaty with Japan whereby the position of 
Russia in Siberia and Manchuria would be made very uncom- 
fortable if she attempted to conclude a separate peace with 
Germany. Such malicious falschoods would be of no avail 
whatever. It was impossible to doubt Russia’s determination 
to win the war. When the Emperor pledged his word, that word 
would not be broken. There had been many disappointments, 
but the New Year opened full of promise. He predicted that 
inthe future Russia and Britain would draw ever closer together, 
and would form an ailiance to their own advantage and that of 
the whole world. 





A special correspondent of the Times sent to Wednesday’s 
paper an extraordinarily interesting account-of Lord Montagu 





of Beaulieu’s experiences after the sinking of the ‘ Persia.’ It 
was a miraculous piece of good luck that brought rescue from 
a ship which happened to sight the waterlogged and drifting 
boat on the broad Mediterranean. Lord Montagu had already 
given up hope, and we read with admiration his reflections as 
to how he could die in such a way as should seem proper an 
dignified to the few Lascars in the boat who had survived thei 

sufferings. This was the spirit of the man in Sir Alfred Lyall’ 

“Religion in Extremis,” who refused to save his life by recantiny 
a faith for which he really cared little because recantation in 
answer to the Indian’s ultimatum was unbecoming in a sahil. 
The same spirit brought Lord Montagu through, to the delight 
of his friends. 


In the House of Lords on Thursday week Lord Sydenham 
called attention tothe huge exports of cocoa to neutral countries 
Cocoa was not only a food; it had military uses as well, and 
he could not understand why it had not been declared contraband 
Lord Lansdowne admitted that, after making all allowances, 
some cocoa was finding its way to the enemy. Licences were 
now issued for export to the amount of the peace-time require 
ments of neutrals. But Holland was excepted, as she returne:! 
raw cocoa to this country in a manufactured state. We musi 
not be too stringent, or neutrals would cease to import cocoa 
through Britain, and we should lose the control we now exercised 
by means of the licences. The Government were gradually 
tightening up their precautions. 


The Mexican question has been raised again in as acute a 
form as ever by the murder of seventeen Americans, who were 
dragged from a train and shot by officers of General Villa’s 
army. The American State Department have informed Genera! 
Carranza that now that he is recognized as President of Mexico 
they hold him responsible for punishing crime. Unfortunately 
there is no evidence that General Carranza is capable of keepin, 
order. For the rest, the American Government have warned 
Americans that they go to Mexico at their own risk. This 
non possumus in regard to the privileges of American citizenship 
does not satisfy any but the thick-and-thin supporters of Presi- 
dent Wilson. Many Americans who formerly supported Mr 
Wilson’s treatment of Mexico have come to the opinion that an 
occupation of Mexico two years ago was the only rational 
solution. It seems quite likely that Mr. Wilson’s Mexican 
record will injure him more than anything else at the coming 
election. But we must add that Mr. Wilson has done something 
in sanctioning the execution of two of Gencral Villa’s officers 
Generals Rodriguez and Almeida—who were taken on the Texas 
frontier and proved guilty of murder. 





On Thursday week the delegates of the National Miners’ 
Federation unanimously decided to oppose the Military Service 
Bill. The delegates took this decision in virtue of their voting 
which had gone as follows:—For the Bill, 38,100; against, 
653,190; neutral, 25,240. The Executive Committee of the 
Federation was then empowered to call another meeting to decide 
on a course of action in the event of the Bill becoming law. 
The proposal that a strike should bo threatened was 
abandoned. By the time the Bill becomes law, we suspect, tho 
Executive Committee will have discovered that they cannot take 
the utterly undemocratic course of opposing the will of tho 
people, and that there are few things more misleading than a 
card-vote by Trade Union delegates each of whom is supposed 
to represent the will of thousands. The Notts delegates had 
taken the precaution of fortifying themselves with a plebiscite, 
with the natural result that they distinguished themselves by 
voting in a solid body for the Bill. 

The Times correspondent in the Balkan Peninsula said in 
Tuesday's paper that Germany had bestowed on Bulgaria al! 
Macedonia recently in Serbian possession, including Monastir, 
Doiran, and Ghevgeli. The Austrians had been disputing 
about these towns with the Bulgarians, and the long German 
arm has thus imposed a settlement. But it must not be supposed 
that the Bulgarians love their benefactors. ‘The correspondent 
hears that they keenly resent the arrogance of the German 
officers, and that conflicts are frequent. The Bulgarians also 
mistrust German intentions as to Salonika. We dare say that 
if the pot simmers on the fire all the winter, it is quite likely 
to boil over in the spring. 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 p.c. Aug. Sth, 191°. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_——~—— 


THE MASTERY OF THE ADRIATIC. 


VHE fall of Cettigne and the overrunning of the 
whole Montenegrin Kingdom by the Austrians are 
a strategic annoyance to the Allies which cannot be lightly 
dismissed. Though we do not want to exaggerate the 
importance of the incident, it cannot be denied that it 
weakens the Allies at a point where they ought to be 
strong, and where they could have been strong if they 
had carried out a more vigorous naval policy earlier in 
the war. We have felt from the beginning, though it 
would have been extremely difficult and indiscreet for 
us to say so publicly, that after Italy’s declaration of 
war against Austria the Adriatic was, or at any rate might 
be made, the key of the position. To begin with, its head- 
waters are a comparatively short distance from the two 
Austrian capitals of Vienna and Budapest. Next, opera- 
tions by the Allies on the eastern side would have been 
conducted through territory occupied by a Slavonic 
population whose sympathies were almost entirely with us 
and against our enemies, while on the western side they 
would have been buttressed by Italy and the strong force 
which she had placed upon her mountain frontiers. 
Further, before the overrunning of Serbia, bold action{in the 
Adriatic would have hed the effect of covering Serbia’s 
flank, and would have made her destruction a far more 
difficult and dangerous game than it proved. To put the 
matter in its simplest form, the great initial asset of the 
Allies was the command of the sea, and from this it followed 
that we ought to make good that command wherever 
possible. 

Translated into terms of action, the Allies ought earlier 
in the war to have made a determined effort to destroy the 
Austrian naval force in the Adriatic. Till that destruction 
had taken place we could not be said to have the local 
command of the sea, and could not reap the advantage of 
our sea power. Especially was it important for our Italian 
allies that the Austrian Fleet should be destroyed, or at any 
rate be so completely penned in as to be sterilized and 
rendered innocuous. Considering Italy’s geographical 
position, her commitments in Albania, and the general 
trend of her aspirations in the Adriatic, it was 
specially important for her that Austrian sea power should 
suffer destruction as soon as possible. When we say this 
it must not be supposed for a moment that we are putting 
any special blame upon Italy, or suggesting that it was 
her business to deal with Austria alone. We make no 
complaint whatever against Italy, but fully recognize how 
great have been her sacrifices on her Alpine frontier, and 
how extremely arduous has been the work which she has 
undertaken and is accomplishing, not only with con- 
spicuous valour, but with a steadfast determination which 
calls for the admiration of all who know the facts. She 
has been fighting her battle in what is physically by far 
the most difficult section of the vast battle line of Europe. 
Taking the war as a whole, it was as necessary for Britain, 
for France, and for Russia to root out Austrian sea power 
in the Adriatic as it was for Italy. Though Italy might 
have obtained a greater local benefit, the matter was 
really one not of local but of general importance. Instead 
of the mastery of the Adriatic being neglected or for- 
gotten, the need for dealing drastically with the naval 
situation from Trieste to Cattaro should never have been 
out of the thoughts of those who control the policy of 
the Allies. 

We are fully aware that what we have just said is open 
to the criticism that we are talking as if destroying modern 
fleets protected by submarines and mine-fields were as easy 
as picking blackberries. It will be urged, and no doubt 
with a good show of reason, that if fleets like to stand on 
the defensive, as is the case with the German High Seas 
Fleet in the North Sea or even in the Baltic, it is an 
exceedingly difficult, or perhaps impossible, task to get at 
them and destroy them. A powerful fleet which is unwilling 
to come out and fight cannot, in spite of Mr. Churchill’s 
heroics, be “ dug out,” and there is often nothing left to 
do but to watch its hiding-place as a cat watches the hole 
ofa mouse. We admit the plea in part. We fully recognize 
that it would have been a ticklish job to destroy the Austrian 


Fleet, but we cannot admit that it was or is an impossibility 
After all, it is a matter of degree. Because we cannot move 
the German Fleet, which has been placed on the great 
water-shelf of the Kiel Canal and protected by the 
fmost wonderful series of land fortifications, floating 
mines, and highly mobile submarine flotillas that the 
world has ever seen, and also is a Fleet in a waterway 
open at one end into the Baltic—that is, into waters 
which we cannot reach in force—it does not follow that 
therefore the much less strong Austrian Fleet, which is 
without many of the advantages we have just named, is 
invulnerable. We cannot help thinking that if Italy, 
France, and Britain had pooled their naval resources in 
the Mediterranean, and made a determined effort to 
secure the complete command of the Adriatic in the only 
way in which the complete command of the sea is ever 
secured—by the destruction of the floating forces of 
the enemy—the business could have been accomplished. 
At any rate, in our opinion the importance of the object 
should have been much more clearly recognized, and an 
effort should have been made before we tried our harum- 
scarum attempt to carry the Dardanelles by a coup de main. 
No doubt after we had suffered from that entanglement the 
British Navy was not in a position to play a large part in 
the Adriatic as well as in the Aegean. If, however, the 
Allies had fixed their eyes and wills upon Istria and the 
Dalmatian and Albanian coasts, we believe that our over- 
whelming naval force would have enabled us to do what 
was necessary. After all, the Austrian naval position was 
strategically not a good one. If the Austrians had toncen- 
trated their force at one of their ports, they might have 
been permanently blockaded there, while if that force 
had been dispersed in order to guard at one and the same 
time Cattaro, Ragusa, Fiume, Pola, and Trieste, it could 
have been dealt with in detail. 

We are not, however, going to be so foolish as to waste 
time in deploring past errors. We only mention them 
because we believe that it is still well worth while for the 
Allies to devise and carry out a strong and effective naval 
policy in the Adriatic. What that policy should be in 
detail we are, of course, not in a position to state. Any 
attempt to do so on insufficient, or even on suflicient, 
knowledge of the facts might prove highly dangerous. 
All we desire to do is to point out that the Allies still hold 
very many strong cards in their hands, and that if only 
those cards are well played a great deal may yet be accom- 
plished. Of course, we do not by this mean that the 
Allies ought, merely for the sake of doing something, to 
plunge into action in the Adriatic. Whatever they do 
must be done with a clear objective and supported by 
resolute action. It would be better to go on drifting 
than to make a demonstration of force without any 
serious intention behind it. That intention must be the 
destruction of the Austrian Fleet. If for any reason the 
Allies do not at present feel capable of undertaking 
. 800 destruction, then clearly they must leave the matter 
alone. 

We must guard ourselves against suggesting that the 
Allies are to blame for the collapse in Montenegro. It is 
obvious that they could not possibly have foreseen that the 
King would abandon ground unconquered throughout 
history. Who could have imagined that a country which 
had repelled the Romans, which had vanquished and over- 
come all Turkish attacks, and which had resisted the armies 
of Napoleon, would in the end fall before an Austrian 
assault? No blame can rest upon any of the Allied 
Governments for not providing against a fiasco so amazing. 
Time and the revelations of the future will show by what 
methods Austria obtained a victory in regard to which the 
only thing we know is that it was not a victory of arms. 
Again, we must guard ourselves against suggesting that 
in itself the overrunning of Montenegro is of strategic 
importance, or that it has done substantial injury to 
the cause of the Allies. The apparent success of the 
Central Powers at Cettigne adds no lustre to their 
arms and affords them no substantial gains. It is, 
indeed, a very poor set-off against their failure to 
drive the Allies out ot Salonika. Though we are 
deeply anxious to see the Allies obtain the mastery of the 
Adriatic, we do not mean to let that anxiety cloud our 
minds or prevent’ us seeing the war as a whole in its 





true perspective, 
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THE BLOCKADE OF GERMANY. 


N excellent opportunity has arisen for the Government 
A to declare to the whole world that the blockade of 
Germany will be made as thorough as it is in the power of 
the British Navy to make it. We most sincerely hope that 
the Government will recognize this opportunity and act 
quickly and clearly. As it is, the Navy is not doing all 
that could be done because it is working under too many 
hampering restrictions. We know very well the reasons 
for these restrictions, and we ihink we have heard all the 
arguments in their favour. The whole subject bristles with 
difficulties as a porcupine with quills. There are admittedly 
the interests of neutral countries to be considered, and we 
have to remember these so far as we can without impeding 
our primary and essential task of winning the war. To 
end the war as swiftly as possible is, after all, to the interest 
of neutral countries, and indeed they have no greater 
concern than that this should happen. If we lose ourselves 
in a wilderness of questions about what is exactly per- 
missible according to precedent, we shall not really help 
anybody or anything; we shall not help ourselves, or the 
neutral countries, or civilization, or the freedom of mankind. 
To dispute about “ juridical niceties ” now—as though we 
had not the right to create precedents as all countries have 
done in the past—is to allow the whole question to become 
even more difficult for us later on. Mr. Wilson has no 
doubt in his mind the material of several more Notes to 
Britain on the rights of neutrals, and if we appear to do 
nothing more till fresh Notes begin to arrive we shall have 
lost our vantage-ground, and shall seem to consent in 
advance to the possibility of discussing in detail the 
effectiveness, the Cale, the propriety, the expediency, 
the “ precedentedness,”’ and one knows not what else, of 
our blockade of Germany. We say that an excellent 
opportunity has arisen to make it plain that we do not 
contemplate, and cannot admit, any such possibility, 
because the course of opinion in the United States—much 
the greatest neutral concerned—invites us to tighten the 
blockade. Let us by all means accept that advice. We do 
not assume that the views which are expressed in many 
American newspapers imply any change of opinion in the 
State Department at Washington—indeed we have already 
assumed the contrary—but it is in the highest degree 
unlikely that Mr. Wilson would care to try to resist an 
accomplished fact in the policy of Britain which enjoyed 
the sanction of a great body of argument among Americans. 

If evidence is needed of the extraordinary amount of 
foodstuffs and military supplies that is finding its way 
into Germany under the system created by our Foreign 
Office, it is supplied in an astonishing set of figures 
published in the Soke Post of Tuesday. The exports 
of flour from the United States to neutral countries 
rose from 1,417,000 barrels in 1913 to 5,100,000 barrels 
in 1915. The amount of bacon exported in 1913 was 
30,900,000 pounds; in 1915 it became 91,500,000. 
These are only examples. Why did the imports of 


neutral countries rise in this remarkable way, and 
particularly the imports of countries contiguous to 
Germany ¢ There can be only one answer. The 


appetites and the consuming power of neutral countries 
have not suddenly developed to Gargantuan proportions. 
Food and military supplies are, of course, finding their 
way by circuitous routes, and by every kind of dodge, 
to Germany. We have said several times that we have 
no complaint to make of the general principles which the 
Foreign Office has laid down, but it must be evident to 
every one now, if it was never evident before, that the 
result which the Foreign Office aims at is not being secured. 
The Navy must be allowed to put the principles into 
practice with less interference. It must be the supreme 
and only executant of the Government’s policy. The 
blockade which is ineffective should be made effective. 
And here we come back to the support of American 
opinion. The New York Times, for instance, says (as 
we read in the Times of Thursday) that there can be no 
doubt that the excess of goods imported by neutral countries 
was intended for Germany. Assuming that Britain is 
about to substitute a “lawful blockade ” for the Orders 
in Council, the New York Times goes on: “ Will our 
protest against the Orders in Council on legal grounds be 
now supplemented by protests against the blockade on 





commercial grounds? Here there is a difficulty, for the 
blockade of neutral ports will be in accordance with our 
own doctrines of ‘continuous voyage’ and ‘ ultimate 
destination.” Are we supporters of these doctrines when 
they help us in war, and against them when they impede 
our own trade in the war of another country?” That 
is our case, and it could not be stated better. The New 
York Herald also welcomes a report that Britain is about 
to establish an effective blockade: “There have been half- 
measures in nearly everything, half-measures in fighting 
the devil with fire and gas; there have been half-measures 
in regard to the restriction of commerce, much of which, 
doubtless, went directly through Holland and Scandinavia 
to Germany. The strangle-hold on supplies for Germany 
is now about to tighten, let neutrals take what position 
they may.” Americans do not doubt that we can really 
make the blockade effective if we try to do so. As the 
Times correspondent says, the American naval authorities 
have informed the State Department that the British 
Navy has the situation completely in hand. The corre- 
spondent received the following opinion from three American 
Admirals: ““ Without employing more ships, or redistri- 
buting her ships, Great Britain can to-day establish an 
effective blockade of Germany as the term is understood 
in international law.” The correspondent adds :— 

“The only thing necdful for the establishment of a blockade as 
differentiated from the activities of the Fleet under Orders in Council, 
according to the officers quoted, is for Great Britain to declare a 
blockade. British warships, they declared, would not have to lie 
off German ports or even near by ; they would only have to demon- 
strate their ability to prevent ships carrying supplies of any kind 
from reaching enemy ports. They could also, according to American 
precedent in the Civil War, stop and, on proof of ultimate encmy 
destination, seize all cargoes en route for neutral ports.” 

It may be thought very strange that Americans should 
prefer an effective blockade to the tolerant system under the 
Orders in Council. They would suffer in their trade. But 
they are great sticklers for the letter of historical precedent, 
even though the letter of the law be to their own hurt. 
They then feel content in the comfortable assurance that 
everything is regular and in order. This frame of mind 
has its supreme expression in the State Department, where 
it is the political orthodoxy. Among the American people the 
demand for an effective blockade is frequently, as we are 
delighted to recognize, a sign of sheer goodwill towards the 
Allies. Again, even where goodwill to the point of gladly 
submitting to personal losses is not present, many American 
men of business would prefer to know exactly where they 
stand. They do not object to the burden of blockade 
rules so much as to the uncertainty oftheir operation. The 
Navy would not cause unnecessary annoyances of this sort. 

Although we have a great opportunity of satisfying 
American conceptions of precedent, it is worth while to 
point out that the idea that naval practice in dealing with 
neutral trade is governed by a body of precedents which 
are final and complete is very absurd. International law 
would never have come into existence if somebody had 
not created precedents. In the past every single war has 
endowed the world with a new precedent which has since 
been appealed to as having the force of law. It is un- 
necessary, therefore, to make excuses for any new departure, 
within reason, that may be taken by our Navy. When 
Lincoln blockaded the neutral country of Mexico in the 
American Civil War, he created a precedent to which we 
now appeal. When the North invented the doctrine of 
“ continuous voyage,” a precedent was created to which we 
also appeal. We might add, however, that our blockade 
of Germany can be, and we are sure will be, much more 
* effective ” than Lincoln’s blockade of the South. The 
latter was recognized by courtesy—though it was a 
courtesy which brought four hundred thousand Lancashire 
men and women to the verge of starvation. 

To sum up, the Navy should be not the controller of 
policy, but the all-powerful executant of the policy of 
blockade. The system should be authorized by the 
Government as a whole, and not by the Foreign Office 
acting as a single Department. The Navy is crowded with 
practical diplomatists who will reduce delay and friction to 
a minimum. The only danger will be that some genial 
sailors will be too indulgent here and there in doubtful cases. 
We have no fear whatever that the great tradition of the 
sea would permit the Navy to be tyrannical or unfair to 
neutral traders. 
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LORD DERBY. 


7". Military Service Bill has not actually been passed 

by Parliament, but so nearly has it reached that 
point that it is quite safe to say that failure is now im- 
possible. It has been accepted by the nation with more 
general consent than any contentious first-class measure 
which we can recall. That being so, it cannot be 
inopportune to say something about the author of the 
Derby scheme—the man who has successfully arrayed 
the British people, and induced them to consent so 
contentedly, nay, cheerfully, to the application of the 
compulsory principle. 

Lord Derby is the very last man in the world to 
say: ‘Alone I did it.” Further, we are convinced 
that if he were put to the question he would not fail 
to declare that he could have done nothing but for 
the loyal way in which the leading officials at the 
War Office had supported him, or, again, if the Prime 
Minister and the majority of the Cabinet had not 
resolutely stood by him and lent him their help. Yet 
true as all this may he in a certain sense, it is also true 
that Lord Derby’s was essentially a one-man show. To 
use Lord Derby’s own metaphor, which has been some- 
what criticized, though it was a perfectly sound and fair 
one, the old-fashioned business of recruiting was bankrupt, 
or apparently bankrupt, and Lord Derby went in like the 
Official Receiver. As very often happens, however, he 
found that by an alteration in the system and by calling 
up all the resources at his command he was able to put 
the concern on a firm basis and pay the creditors—.e., 
the Army and the nation, who were clamouring for more 
soldiers—twenty shillings in the pound. It sounds un- 
heroic when described in this way, but in truth what Lord 
Derby accomplished was little short of a miracle, when 
we consider the problem before him. Apparently the 
good old horse “ Volunteer” was on his very last legs, 
and yet if the nation was to be saved it was necessary 
to travel many more miles, perhaps double the number 
that the horse had already come. How did Lord Derby 
achieve his miracle? If we analyse his effort, in the last 
resort it was by a thorough and instinctive understanding 
of his fellow-countrymen, and by basing on that under- 
standing a loyal and whole-hearted trust in their patriotism. 
Lord Derby in effect said to himself: ‘ The British people 
are not slackers, not men unwilling to make sacrifices 
for their country. Once make clear to them what is their 
duty, and the vast majority of them will do it, no matter 
how great the sacrifice, without legal compulsion. Show 
them the need and show them their duty, and the thing 
will be done—provided only that you pay respect to the 
Englishman’s innate and obstinate love of justice and fair 
play. Your Englishman is no sentimentalist even in the 
matter of duty. He will do what is right, but he will be 
hanged if he is going to make himself, or let himself be 
made, a scapegoat for others. He will do his bit, but 
only as long as others do theirs. That is an absolute 
condition.’ 

Whether Lord Derby instinctively divined this from the 
beginning, or whether he only found it out as he went 
along, does not matter. At any rate, it very soon became 
obvious from the appeal which he made through his 
Canvassing Committees that he would get a magnificent 
response if only he could meet the demand that the 
duty of bearing arms in defence of the country should be 
accepted fairly and squarely by all. He soon recognized 
that which apparently has always been true of England: 
namely, that in the opinion of the nation the men 
most lightly attached to our social life, i.e., the unmarried 
men, and especially the young unmarried men, should 
yo before the married, who had wives and children 
dependent upon them. And now comes in the inspira- 
tion of the scheme. Lord Derby, like a true English- 
man, did not sit down and declare that unless certain 
fundamental principles were accepted and put on firm 
foundations he could build nothing. He went ahead 
with his building, and when he found that he could not 
obtain sufficient material without the assurance that 
the burden would be equally distributed throughout the 
nation, he went to the Prime Minister and asked for the 
conditional pledge—asked, that is, to be placed in a position 
to say that if there were a fairly large body of men standing 





out and refusing to bear their part, they would be com- 
pelled to do their duty. As soon as that pledge was given 
and the married men understood that they weal not 
be left in the lurch to bear the whole brunt of national 
service, Lord Derby had established a link of confidence 
between himself and the country which made his work 
easy. 

Incidentally what looked almost like a misfortune helped 
him. The doubts, or alleged doubts, as to whether the 
Prime Minister’s pledge was a firia pledge gave that pledge 
when it was solemnly confirmed a publicity, or, if you will, 
an advertisement, which could not have been obtained for 
it in any other way. In any case, so satisfactory was 
Lord Derby’s appeal, and so obvious were his good faith and 
sincerity, that he actually induced some three million 
men, in addition to the three million already secured, 
to come forward and offer their services to the country 
—provided that what we may call the modicum of com- 
pulsion was secured, and that there was no fear that the 
slacker would batten upon the goodwill and good hearts of 
the married men, and become, as it were, a kind of parasite 
upon patriotism. To go back to our metaphor, Lord 
Derby went ahead with his building in the faith that 
if it showed signs of collapse he could put in perma- 
nent foundations after he had finished it because he 
had a pledge to that effect from the owner. It turned 
out that the building did require such help for the 
foundations, though only in one particular section, and it 
is this work of underpinning which is just being completed 
in the House of Commons, That, perhaps, is not a very 
logical way of building, but it is a very English way, and 
the result in the present case is excellent. 

It is curious to reflect how often, when big things have 
to be done in this country, the men on whom we rely to 
do them belong to the country gentleman class. Once 
find a country gentleman of good abilities, with a training 
in local public affairs, and we see, as in the case of Lord 
Derby, that there is hardly any task which he is incapable 
of performing. The reasons for this curious fact cannot 
be fully analysed here, but it may be interesting to suggest 
one of them. The main reason, we believe, is that the type 
of country gentleman which we have described, and which 
is exemplified in Lord Derby, is by heredity and by 
home training a professional politician in the best sense 
—a man who has been educated to public service, and 
who, through the opportunity and leisure which come 
with wealth and position, is able to devote himself to 
public duties. The position is exactly set forth in a passage 
in the Apocrypha which has often been quoted in these 
columns :— 

** The wisdom of a learned man cometh by opportunity of leisure, 
and he that hath little business shall become wise. How can 
he get wisdom that holdeth the plough, and that glorieth in the 
goad, that driveth oxen, and is occupied in their labours, and whose 
talk is of bullocks? He giveth his mind to make furrows ; and is 
diligent to give the kine fodder. So every mter and work- 
master, that laboureth night and day: and they thet cut and grave 
seals, and are diligent to make great variety, and give themselves to 
counterfeit imagery, and watch to finish a work: The smith also 
sitting by the anvil,and considering the iron work, the vapour of 
the fire wasteth his flesh, and he fighteth with the heat of the furnace : 
the noise of the hammer and the anvil is ever in his ears, and his eyes 
look still upon the pattern of the thing that he maketh; he setteth 
his mind to finish his work, and watcheth to polish it perfectly: 
So doth the potter sitting at his work, and turning the wheel about 
with his feet, who is alway carefully set at his work, and maketh 
all his work by number; He fashioneth the clay with his arm, and 
boweth down his stre before his feet; he applieth himself to 
lead it over; and he is diligent to make clean the furnace: All 
these trust to their hands : and every one is wise in his work. Without 
these cannot a city be inhabited: and they shall not dwell where 
they will, nor go up and down: They shall not be sought for in 
publick counsel, nor sit high in the co ation: they shall not 
sit on the judges’ seat, nor understand the sentence of judgment : 
they cannot declare justice and judgment; and they shall not be 
found where parables are spoken. But they will maintain the state 
of the world, and [all] their desire is in the work of their craft.” 
In other words, the men who are best capable of guiding 
their country in justice and judgment are those who have 
had the good fortune to have leisure to devote themselves 
to the handling of public affairs, and who have not spent 
their minds in the making of money—work which, however 
necessary it may be, does tend to atrophy the mind, or, 
to be fairer, to narrow the vision, and to make for hard 
concentration upon detail rather than comprehension of 
principle. : 

Lord Derby could never have done what he has done if, 
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besides understanding his countrymen, he had not also 
inspired them with a conviction that they could trust him. 
He made them feel that he was not a man with ulterior 
objects, not a man “ on the make,” not a man with personal 
ends to serve or out to gain something. And here comesin 
a curious quality which Eelongs to what the poverty of the 
English language obliges us to call the English aristocracy, 
though it is a vulgar, un-English, and misleading term. The 
men of Lord Derby’s type are often the best of democrats 
—men who thoroughly believe in, and acquiesce in, the 

rinciple that the will of the people has got to prevail. 
They are not Jacobins, and do not wish to see a set of 
abstract propositions about liberty, equality, and fraternity 
established as good in themselves, quite apart from 
whether the people want them or not. But what they do 
care about, and are prepared to carry out, whether it 
may be personally pleasant to them or not, is the will of 
the people whtn once it has been clearly ascertained. 
They are not going to fall on their knees before some 
pedant or fanatic who says that such-and-such a thing 
is the will of the people, or ought to be the will of the 
people, or is democratic, and so forth, and assert that they 
will do their best toconvert the people to his views. Once, 
however, the will of the democracy is clearly declared, 
they are willing not only to bow to it but to carry it 
out. They know how to serve because they know how to 
lead. They know the value of discipline, for the best 
servant is always the man who would also make the best 
master. 

As we have said before, the country has a great asset 
in Lord Derby. He is not, of course, any more than anybody 
else, a heaven-sent statesman who will never make any 
mistakes or show any defects. No doubt in the future he 
will often commit blunders and think and say stupid things, 
like the rest of us, and he who would attempt to put Lord 
Derby on a pedestal and treat him as a Kind of public 
angel will make a very great error and tend to spoil a 
good man. Because Lord Derby has achieved one miracle, 
it must not be supposed that he will always be able to 
accomplish similar wonders. At the same time, we are 
certain that the nation has in him a very valuable reserve, 
a man who has won the confidence of the people, which 
in itself is a great thing, and will not betray that con- 
fidence, but can be trusted to do right and run straight and 
behave like an honest and honourable gentleman. These 
qualities will pull Lord Derby through. He is not a cold- 
hearted, fish-like man who always plays for safety, but 
has plenty of the natural man in him, plenty of temper 
and combativeness such as Englishmen like; witness that 
excellent piece of hard hitting shown only last week in his 
speech in answer to Sir John Simon—a real knock-out 
blow. Besides this, his diplomacy is of the best kind, the 
diplomacy which rests upon a real desire to be fair and to 
acknowledge other men’s merits. He isa man who can resist 
the opportunity to seize the whole cake and eat it himself. 
He has not shown a trace of egoism, or desire to take the 
fruit of other men’s labourand pretend that it is his own. 
Others may say of Lord Derby: “ Alone he did it.” We 
may be certain that, come what may, he will not only 
never say it himself, but will never hint it, or, if he can 
prevent it, suffer others to do so. 





THE CONSCRIPTION OF WEALTH. 
= in the House of Commons, the pacificist 


party seem inclined to do their best to stir up 
trouble in the country. They are evidently relying upon 
the extreme section of Trade Unionists, and apparently 
they even have hopes of being able to stimulate anti- 
conscription strikes. The keynote of their policy is the 
pretence that compulsory military service is a device of 
the rich for the oppression of the poor, and one of their 
favourite cries is that the conscription of labour must be 
accompanied by the conscription of wealth. The fallacies 
underlying this dishonest appeal are so numerous that it 
is difficult to deal with all of them. In the first place, 
it is obviously false to suggest that compulsion is to be 
applied to “labour” alone. The Military Service Bill 
applies to the whole community without any distinction 
of class. Rich men as well as poor men are equally to be 
compelled to serve, and therefore it is impossible to urge 
that the Bill creates any new class injustice. Indeed, 





so far as it goes, it tends to create a previously non-existing 
class equality—namely, the equality of compulsory service 
for all classes. It may of course be argued that com- 
pulsory service is in effect a greater burden upon the man 
who is earning his income than it is upon the man who 
is in possession of property yielding fim an unearned 
income, for whereas the income of the former ceases as 
soon as he has enlisted, the income of the latter goes on 
independently. 

But this argument only affects in practice the highly 
skilled workman and members of the professional classes. 
The average unskilled workman with his pay and separa- 
tion allowance is better off when serving in the Army 
than when serving in the workshop. Doubtless the highly 
skilled workman may be worse off; but even worse is 
the lot of the professional man, who may not only lose 
his immediate income, but may also lose permanently 
his professional or business connexions. If the members 
of the professional classes were to complain that they 
were hardly treated, there would be some ground in the 
complaint ; but the professional Socialist is not interested 
in the fate of the professional classes. His enthusiasm 
for humanity is limited to the weekly wage earner engaged 
in manual work, and it is not possible to say that this 
class suffers any special injustice by the Military Service 
Bill. On the contrary, it is put upon a complete equality 
with all other classes for the purpose of that Bill. 
Therefore on this score there is no case for any new 
readjustment in the financial relations between the 
different classes. 

That the relations between the various classes of the 
community may be on other grounds in need of readjust- 
ment is not the point at issue. Socialists have no more right 
than any other group of politicians to utilize the present 
emergency as an excuse for advancing their political 
creed. All we have to consider is whether the present 
emergency furnishes any justification for a conscription 
of wealth analogous to the conscription of men. The first 
answer is that wealth already has been and is being to a 
very large extent conscripted. Taxation is compulsion, and 
all classes are being compelled to yield up a considerable 
portion of their wealth in order to meet part of the cost of 
the war in addition to the very heavy cost of the Civil 
Services. If more money is required for these purposes, 
by all means let it be taken by compulsion; but let us 
be quite clear as to the object at which we are aiming. 
Compulsion is to be applied to men for military service, 
not for the sake of applying it, but for the sake of getting 
the men. The number of men to be taken is fixed by 
balancing the needs of the Army with the needs of in- 
dustrial life. The men who are essential to the carrying 
on of vital industries must be left behind in this as in 
every other country. In exactly the same way, in applying 
conscription to wealth, as it is already applied by means 
of taxation, the Government proceed, or ought to proceed, 
upon the principle of balancing the need of the Army 
for money against the danger of interrupting too drastically 
the commercial and industrial life of the country. In 
practice it may be admitted that hitherto the Government 
have been too timid in their conscription of wealth, as 
they have been hitherto too slow in their conscription 
of men. 

If, then, the Socialist Party, or any other party, choose 
to attack the Government for failing to raise a sufficient 
tevenue for war needs out of current taxation, they will 
have the support of every patriotic citizen. This, indeed, 
is a matter of increasing urgency. The policy which is now 
being pursued of borrowing practically the whole of the 
money required for maintaining the war must mean a 
diminution of our capital resources when the war is ended. 
In addition, there is the equally important point that 
increased taxation necessarily liberates labour for private 
work, and thus co-operates with military conscription. Take, 
for example, the question of race meetings. The Govern- 
ment have very properly prevented the use of railways by 
the habitués of the racecourse, but they have done nothing 
to prevent the use for the same purposes of a more ex- 
pensive form of private locomotion—name'y, the motor- 
car. At recent race meetings streams of motor-cars 
have proceeded from London carrying down persons 
engaged solely in the pursuit of their own amusement, 
wasting petrol, wasting the labour of chauffeurs, and 
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diverting in hundreds of detailed ways energy which ought 
to have been devoted to the carrying on of the war. A 
heavy tax on petroland heavier duties on motor-cars, except 
where they are used for public work, would prevent this 
scandal. More generally, it is notorious that in all classes, 
with the possible exception of the very rich, the scale of 
expenditure is as high as, or higher than, before the war, and 
the only way of effectively dealing with the problem is to 
increase taxation heavily. Certainly the well-to-do classes 
will make no objection. Ever since the war began they 
have for the most part shown their willingness to pay 
more promptly than in peace time whatever taxes are 
imposed, The reluctance comes from the Cabinet itself, 
which is afraid to ask of the country the sacrifices that it 
is willing to make. 

This is, however, a totally different proposition from that 
advanced by the Socialists, who wish to utilize the emer- 
gency of the war as an excuse for entirely confiscating the 
property of the rich. There would be a certain plausibility 
in their case if their demand were confined to those persons 
who have profited by the war; but for fairly obvious reasons 
the Socialists hesitate to press this point, for among the 
people who have most profited by the war are the skilled 
artisan class, who furnish the intellectual strength of the 
Socialist Party. War wages have risen in at least as great 
a proportion as war profits, but from the Socialists, at any 
rate, there has as yet come no proposition for taxing war 
wages. On the contrary, the very same groups of ~— 
who are opposing compulsory military service are also 
opposing the very moderate extension of the Income Tax 
so as to include weekly wage earners. In one sense they 
are certainly right in linking these two causes together, 
for it is clearly unjust that, if one man is compelled to 
serve, his previous comrade in the workshop should be 
allowed to remain at home earning higher wages and making 
no effective contribution to the cost of the war. The 
extension of the Income Tax to wage-earners is therefore 
truly a counterpart of compulsory military service for all 
classes. In opposing both these propositions the Socialists 
reveal their hand. What they are really out for is not the 
establishment of justice, but the relief of their particular 
clients from all contribution, whether in blood or money, 
to their nation’s cause. 

It is gratifying to be able to note that a consider- 
able section of the Socialist Party throughout the 
kingdom has repudiated these tactics. Many Socialists 
have from the beginning of the war appreciated the 
gravity of the issues involved, and have taken an active 
part in assisting in the work of recruiting, and are now 
enthusiastically supporting the Military Service Bill. The 
real trouble is that, not among Socialists alone, but among 
politicians of all classes, there are many individuals who 
can never appreciate the true proportion of things. They 
are so obsessed with what they consider the importance 
of their own little creed that they forget the interests of 
their country. We have probably in England more men 
of this type than any other country is cursed with, the 
reason doubtless being that the strength of our Navy (for 
the reduction of which they generally voted) has secured. us 
against the worst horrors 4 war. The German Socialists 
almost to a man have rallied to the Fatherland ; pacificism 
is practically unknown. In France in exactly the same 
way, and perhaps with even greater enthusiasm, the whole 
people has laid aside political creeds in order to work and 
to fight for national defence. Here, guarded by the Navy, 
there are still thousands of English men and women who 
. cannot realize the magnitude of the war, and are willing 
to sacrifice anything rather than their pre-war creeds, 





OUR “DOWN GLASSES” POLICY. 


W®* suggest that those who agree with the a | of 
“Down Glasses during the War” should send us, 
not for publication, but only for registration and reference, 
their names and addresses. If nothing comes from such 
action, no harm will have been done. If it develops, we 
shall at any rate have a nucleus of helpers, and have begun 
to get in touch with those who are on our side. And here 
let us say that we do not ask for the names and addresses 
of lifelong holders of temperance and teetotal views, bud 
only of those who, though were neutral or anti-prohibi- 
tidnist before the war, have, like the “ Spectator,” come to 








the conclusion that we must fight the Germans with both 
hands, and not with one hand grasping a glass of beer or 
spirils. 

Those who send us their names and addresses for regis- 
tration will not be considered to be giving adherence to 
any policy in detail, but merely to the general principle 
of “Down Glasses during the War.” We would most 
earnestly ask those who send in their names and addresses 
to communicate with us by means of postcards (they are 
far more easy to handle and to file), and to use as a model 
the formula: “ I am in favour of the policy of ‘Down Glasses 
during the War.” They should add in plain writing their 
name and address. The postcard should be addressed: 
“ The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C.” 
Those who take this step should ask their friends to do 
the same. 








THE MIND OF THE GERMAN PREACHER. 


AST week the Methodist Times published some remarkable 
extracts from sermons recently preached in Germany and 
reprinted in the German newspapers. The extracts were trans- 
lated by the Rev. W. Burgess, General Superintendent of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Missions in Italy. Pastor Zoebel, preach- 
ing in the well-known Lutheran Church in Leipsic, spoke of 
German guns as beating down the children of Satan, and of 
German submarines as “ instruments to execute the Divine 
vengeance.” The mission of the submarines, he explained, was 
to drown thousands of the non-elect. Thought, as Mme. de 
Staél said, inflames the German, and here we see the effect of 
much thinking about the war on the mind of a German minister. 





His thoughts are inflamed till they reach the point of mania, ‘ 


This is not an instance of hot passion betraying a man into a 
fanaticism which is afterwards regretted and withdrawn, or at 
least concealed. It must have been with Herr Zoebel’s per- 
mission that the sermon was afterwards reproduced for universal 
reading. The mania was deliberate. Much thinking on the 
war had had much the same effect on Herr Zoebel as beating 
with sticks, and cutting with knives, and shrieks, and the noise 


of drums have on a savage when he is working himself up to. 


the necessary pitch of frenzy to kill his enemy. 
Herr Zoebel goes on, “to be no compromise with Hell, no 
mercy for the servants of Satan—in other words, no pity for 
the English, French, and Russians, nor indeed for any nation 
that has sold itself to the Devil. They have all been condemned 
to death by a Divine decree.” This is something quite new in 
Lutheranism. The great act of judgment by God is transferred 
to an agent, and Herr Zoebel appoints Germany that agent. 
Extremes thus meet in the sophistical zealotry of an auto-da-fé 
and the perverted zeal of a Lutheran preacher. At an autlo-da-fé 
the Inquisition prescribed the preaching of a sermon to the 
victims amid solemn rites before they were handed over to the 
secular authorities to be burnt at the stake. So we see that 
some modern German pastors are as nearly as may be imitating 
@ procedure which one would have expected them of all people 
to detest and denounce. The mother and her child are no 
longer, however, to be burnt alive—except when they happen 


“ There ought,”* 


to be burnt in their houses as part of the general work of devas- ; 


tation ; they are only, as a rule, to be shot in order to intimidate 
others, or to be sent to the bottom of the sea by a torpedo 
from an invisible submarine. 

Professor Reinhold Seeberg, ina sermon preached in the Cathe- 


—_— 


dral at Berlin, said that the Germans in killing their enemies, . 


burning their houses, and invading their territories performed a 
“work of charity.” Divine love was everywhere in the world, 
but men had to suffer for their salvation. Germany “ loved 
other nations,” and when she punished them it was for their 
good, Again we see the doctrine of German agency. It is all 
much more like the religion of the Old Testament than of the 
New. Germany sees herself as a theocracy with the Emperor 
as a kind of Moses, or at least a Joshua. Germans are the 
chosen race, and are commissioned to crush the others. It is the 
spirit of the writer of Psalm cix. :— 

“ When sentence is given upon him let him be condemned: and 
let his prayer be turned into sin. Let his days be few: and let 
another take his office. Let his children be fatherless: and his wife 
a widow. Let his children be vagabonds, and beg their bread : let 
them seck it also out of desolate places. Let the extortioner 


consume all that he hath: and let the. stranger spoil his labour. | 


Let there be no man to pity him: -nor to have compassion on his 
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fatherless children. Let his posterity be destroyed: and in the 
next generation let his name be clean put out.” 

But we are unjust to the spirit of the Old Testament. Professor 
Secberg’s spirit is far more terrible than that of the old Jewish 
fighting men. They were noble in their ruthlessness; but 
Professor Seeberg bemuses himself with talk of love. He 
restores the Old Dispensation in the language of the New, and 
that is the supremest act of disloyalty a Christian can commit. 
Herr Zoebel is preferable to him. Fanaticism is less horrible 
when it refrains from fawning on the victim, and telling him 
in the ancient Spanish manner that he is a beloved child for 
whom great love has judged suffering to be best, or when it 
refrains from the canting Jacobin confusion of bloody oppression 
with the liberation of the world. 

But we have yet to come to the most ferocious of the German 
professions of a trust to purge the world by slaughter. Pastor 
Fritz Philippi, preaching in Berlin, said that as God allowed 
His Son to be crucified that the scheme of redemption might be 
accomplished, so Germany was destined to “ crucify humanity ” 
in order that salvation might be achieved. The human race 
could be saved in no other way :— 

“Tt is really because we are pure that we have been chosen by 
the Almighty as His instruments to punish the envious, to chastise 
the wicked, and to slay with the sword the sinful nations. The 
Divine mission of Germany, O brethren, is to crucify humanity. 
The duty of German soldiers, therefore, is to strike without mercy. 
They must kill, burn, and destroy, and any half-measures would be 
wicked. Let it, then, be a war without pity. The immoral and the 
friends and allies of Satan must be destroyed, as an evil plant is 
uprooted. Satan himself, who has come into the world in the form 
of a Great Power (England), must be crushed. . . . The kingdom 
of righteousness will be established on the earth, and the German 
Empire, which will have created it, will remain its protector.” 
Possibly Herr Philippi’s opinion that his country is pure is an 
honest one as measured by the honesty of fanatics, but no 
outside observer could attribute purity to either political or 
social morals in Germany. Bismarck has been out-Bismarcked 
in the last few years of German diplomacy, and as for Germany’s 
social morals, our readers may remember a book called The Soul 
of Germany, in which Professor Smith shows tables of prevalent 
crime that are as startling as they are revolting. The nickname 
of Huns for the Germans is justified by Herr Philippi even more 
explicitly than the German Emperor himself justified it in his 
barbarous instruction to his troops in China. Attila was the 
“Scourge of God.” That is precisely what Herr Philippi says 
German soldiers are, and ought still more to be. After the 
devastation and the scourging there is to be a kind of millennium. 
But those thousand years, when solitude is to be called peace, 
are not to be presided over by Christ on earth, but by the German 
Empire. It is a repellent vision; one cannot see hope or light 
or any ray of sense through such ghastly gibberings. It is a 
minor incident of irrationality that the preacher loses sight 
of the fact that Christ saved the world by suffering in His own 
person, not by passing the suffering on to others. One wonders 
whether these German pastors will ever ‘“‘ awake, and remember, 
and understand” for what horrible trash and humbug they 
have invoked a Divine sanction. 

We suspect, after all, that they have been mobilized by 
superior civil authority just as the professors have been mobilized. 
They have lost the spirit of the martyrs, and have as little true 
hold on their faith as those Edinburgh divines who said before 
the battle of Dunbar that if Cromwell were victorious they 
could no longer believe in Christianity. They believe what they 
are told to believe; they are part of the great machinery for 
leading the people on in the blindest act of all history. Each 
of them might say with Lowell's ‘‘ Pious Editor,” whom we 
slightly adapt :— 

“I du believe wutever trash 

ll keep the people in blindness— 

Thet we the Englishmen can thrash 
Right inter brotherly kindness, 

Bhet bombshells, grape, an’ powder ‘n’ ball 
Air goodwill’s strongest magnets, 

Thet peace, to make it stick at all, 
Must be druv in with bagnets. 


In aa a Sealy oa Sees 
umbug generally, 
For it’s a thing thet I perceive 
To hev a solid vally ; 
This heth my faithful shepherd ben, 
P In r sweet heth led me, 
n’ this'll keep the people green 
To feed ez they hev 2S “y 





THE ARMY AND THE UNIVERSITIES: A STUDY IN 
EDUCATIONAL VALUES. 
A®* undergraduate once received a simultancous visit 
from a subaltern and a High Church Socialist curate. 
Unfortunately he was unable to entertain them in the afternoon, 
so he sent them out together in a canoe on the “Char.” The 
canoe returned in safety. As soon as he had a chance, the host 
asked the curate privately how he liked the subaltern. “ Oh,” 
said the curate, “a very nico chap; but awfully young, and 
knows very little about life.” A little later the host asked tho 
subaltern how he got on with the curate, ‘“ Quite a decent 
little man,” said the subaltern; “ but it would do him a lot 
of good to mix more in society and broaden his views; and. of 
course, he is very young!” Probably they were both right. 
Both were good fellows; but they had looked at life from en 
utterly different angle, and their views on what they saw were 
diametrically opposite. Neither was old enough to be very 
tolerant, and so it is rather a wonder that the canoe did return 
in safety. 

Of course the curate was a University man, and the subaltern 
had been at “the Shop” or Sandhurst, and the implication 
is that each was typical of his schooling. That is as unfair as 
most generalizations. All University men are not Socialist 
curates, and all soldiers are not Tories; but at the same time 
the lack of sympathy between these two individuals is paralleled 
in most cases where representatives of the two types mect. 
In some outlandish Colony you will sometimes find a soldier 
and a University man collaborating in the government of a 
district. If you ask the soldier how he likes his assistant, ho 
will probably answer: “‘ A damned good chap when you know 
him”; and then he will add, with a somewhat rueful smile : 
“but, by Jove, that Oxford manner of his took a bit of getting 
over at the start!” If you ask the University man how ho 
gets on with his chief, he will answer: ‘‘ Al now ; but, by gad, 
his manner was a bit sticky at first!’’ You will alsofind the same 
state of affairs in many battalions of the New Army. The fact 
is that the University, or Sandhurst, or ‘the Shop” receives 
a boy at his most plastic age, and sets its mark on him indelibly ; 
and the mark of each is wholly different. Two boys may come 
from the same Public School and the same home; but if one 
goes to Oxford and the other to Woolwich, they will be utterly 
different men. As one who has been to both, I think I understand 
just why it is. 

It is twelve years since I was at “the Shop”; but from 
all I hear and see the place has not altered so very much. It 
was run on Spartan lines. The motto was, and is, ‘‘ Unhasting 
yet unresting work,” and the curriculum was almost exclusively 
utilitarian. The chief subjects were mathematics, gunnery, 
fortification, mechanics, electricity, physical training, riding, 
and drill. None of these is calculated to widen the sympathies 
or cultivate the imagination. They are calculated to produce 
competent gunners and sappers. Our day was fully occupied, 
and in the two hours of leisure between dinner and lights out 
one had no inclination to embark on fresh subjects of study. 
The discipline was strict, and ethically the value of the life 
was that it inculcated the ideas of alertness, duty, and honour. 
To do one’s job thoroughly and quickly, and to be quite straight- 
forward about it if one had omitted any duty, was the code 
to which we were expected to conform. Religion was represented 
by a parade service on Sunday. In so far as it meant anything, 
it was the recognition that God was King of Kings, and, as 
such, deserved His weekly meed of homage. Here is a story 
which illustrates rather well the military view of religion. A 
certain devout Major had promised to attend a prayer meeting, 
and on that account refused an invitation to dine with a 
member of the Army Council. When some one expressed 
astonishment at his refusal, he replied shortly that he had 
an engagement with the Lord God, Who was senior to the 
member of the Army Council! If there was little oppor- 
tunity for the study of the “ humanities,” and little induce- 
ment to mysticism in religion, there was no encouragement 
at all to the developrent of the esthetic faculties. Our 
rooms were hopelessly bare and hideous. My first room [ 
shared with three others. The walls were of whitewashed 
brick. The floor was bare. The beds folded up against 
the wall, under print curtains of an uncompromising pattern. 
The furniture consisted of a deal table, four Windsor chairs, 
a shelf with four basins, and a locker divided into four com- 
partments and painted khaki. One could do nothing with 
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such a room. It crushed individuality of taste most effectually. 
Finally, one learnt not to show physical fear or nervousness. The 
plank bridge across the roof of the “ gym.” ensured an appearance 
of courage, while the “ snookers’ concert,” where one had to 
sing a song in front of a hall full of yelling seniors, was the cure 
for a display of nerves, 

The result of such a schooling is distinctive. The average 
officer is a man with a good deal of simplicity. His code is 
simple. He sees life as a series of incidents with which he has 
to deal practically. It is not his job to ask why. He has to get 
on and do something about it. If he does his work well, that 
is all that is required of him. His interests are practical. They 
relate to his profession, his men, and his recreations. His 
pleasures are simple. They are the pleasures of the body rather 
than the mind—sport, games, sex. His relations with his fellow- 
men are simple and defined. To his superiors in rank he must 
be respectful, at all events outwardly. He must support them 
even when he thinks they are mistaken. To his equals he must 
be a good comrade. ‘To his men he must be a sort of father, 
encouraging, correcting, stimulating, restraining, as the 
oceasion demands, They are quite definitely his inferiors. 
It is not surprising if he lacks sympathy with Socialism, Idealism, 
Mysticism, and all the other “isms.” Like every one else, he 
has the limitations of his virtues. 

The life at Oxford, which I experienced some four years 
later, was the most complete contrast imaginable to what I 
have been trying to describe, and, as is only natural, the product 
is absolutely different from the product of ‘“‘the Shop.” At 
Oxford we were the masters of our time. We read what we 
liked and when we liked. We went to bed when we liked, and, 
in the main, got up when we liked. We had beautiful rooms, 
which offered every inducement to the exercise of individual 
taste. Our reading was the reverse of utilitarian; it was 
calculated not to make us competent craftsmen, but to widen 
our sympathies and stimulate our imaginations. We read 
iistory, philosophy, theology, literature, psychology——all subjects 
which incite one to dream rather than to act. Our religion tended 
to be mystical. In creed and ethics we were inclined to be 
critical, to take nothing for granted. In politics our sympathies 
were too wide and our scepticism too pronounced to be com- 
patible with definite views. Socially we were theoretically 
democratic ; but our inherited and aesthetic prejudices kept 
most of us from putting our theories into practice. When we 
left our Alma Mater we were full of vague ideals, unpractical 
dreams, and ineffective goodwill. Those of us who then went 
to work took little practical enthusiasm with them at the first ; 
and it was many months before they were able to relegate to 
its proper place in the dim background the land of dreams 
which was their kingdom of the mind. 

All stories end in the same way now: “then came the war.” 
Most University men took commissions, and found themselves 
working side by side with their opposites—the men from 
Sandhurst and Woolwich. In the end both types found that 
they had something to learn from the other. In the routine 
of the barrack and the trench the University man learnt the 
value of punctuality and a high sense of duty. He found it very 
hard to work when he felt inclined to meditate, to perform 
punctiliously duties of w hich he did not see the necessity but 
only the inconvenience. Yet time showed that the military 
code was not simply arbitrary and irritating, as it appeared 
at first, but essential to efficiency. 
soldier saw that the psychological interests and broad human 
sympathies of the University man had their uses in helping to 
maintain a good spirit, and to get the best work out of men 
who were experiencing hardships of a kind that they had never 
known before. And in the days of danger and death a good many 
officers felt the need of an articulate philosophy of life and 
death, and recognized that Oxford and Cambridge had given 
theie sons the power to evolve one, while Sandhurst and 
Woolwich had not. 

Other University men there are who have preferred to 
remain in the ranks of the Army. Who shall say that they 
ave shirking their responsibilities? The men also need the 
wisdom that they have gathered, for they, too, have to 
face death and wounds with the poorest mental equip- 
ment for doing so. And in the ranks the student will find 
that his philosophy is becoming practical, that his dreams 
are being fulfilled, and that he is the interpreter of a 
wider experience of life than even he ever imagined. 

A Srupenr iy Ars, 


So, too, the professional 








THE LATE LORD BURNHAM. 
[CoMMUNICATED. ] 
NNUMERABLE tributes have been paid in the public 
Press during the last few days to the late Lord Burnham. 
Most of these have naturally come from those who knew him 
mainly as a public man—the head of a great newspaper, the 
veteran chief of his profession. Yet how kindly the tone of 
all has been! Even the most formal have been tinged with a 
regret, evidently sincere, for one of whom all men spoke 
well. 

Journalism is a jealous profession—perhaps more than others, 
for the struggle is perpetual and hard—yet Lord Burnham's 
extraordinarily successful career aroused no _heart-burnings. 
Sixty years of unbroken prosperity excited no envy, and though 
ten years had passed since he handed over direction of the 
Daily Telegraph to his son, journalists still spoke of Lord Burnham 
as the master-craftsman. Age touched him lightly, and hardly 
dimmed a single one of the faculties which made him great. 
On first nights he was still to be seen at the theatre which he 
loved, as alert and bright as ever, and each new political crisis 
before the war seemed to stimulate him to new vigour. Lord 
Burnham had, indeed, officially withdrawn from Fleet Strect, 
but he was never quite out of sight, and still less was he out of 
mind, 

Least of all, of course, to those who, like the writer of this 
article, belong to the household of Peterborough Court, and have 
worked under his direction and been brought into close personal 
contact with the Chief. Those who knew him best loved him 
most. He was such a human man. If the air was stormy— 
well, it thundered heavily for a time, but there followed a quick 
clearance. But usually there was a large serenity when the 
Chief was there. Himself of cheerful temper, he liked those 
about him to be cheerful, and fostered the tradition of good 
feeling and good fellowship, which came down from the days 
when young Edward Levy and the earlier ‘‘ band of brothers” 
—of whom Mr. J. M. Le Sage is now the sole survivor, after 
more than fifty years of active service—were laying broad and 
deep the foundations of the Daily Telegraph. 

Lord Burnham had a certain quality which made him different 
from other men. What it was is difficult to define. He had a 
personality which attracted rather than dominated, though it 
was net simply fascination or charm, for the attraction was 
always that of a leader. He roused enthusiasm in a curious 
way. If he talked over a “leader” with you, he made you 
want to turn out as good an article as possible, if only just to 
please the Chief. And there was never any need for him to 
give “orders” as to policy. A suggestion sufficed. No one 
thought of challenging it. If it was his wish—well, that was 
enough. And, after all, it was sure to be right. 

He had the precious gift of dealing with men and, of course, 
he knew it. He seemed to divine exactly what a man could 
do, and what he could do best. It was his flair, and especially 
in the old days when descriptive writing and leading articles 
formed such a feature of the Daily Telegraph, it was particular! 
important that the right man should be given the right subject. 
And as a certain waywardness of character is often found in 
men of brilliant parts, the team was sometimes a little difficult 
to drive. But the Chief's wonderful gift for handling men- 
he was a rare tamer of wild colts—rarely failed him, and those 
who joined his staff were as a rule in no haste to leave it. 

No one was more appreciative of good work; none more 
generous in praise. He had an engaging way of encouraging 
men to do their best by employing a little of that judicious 
flattery which is never ungrateful to those who ply the sometimes 
thankless “My dear boy ’—he would write—“I want 
a strong leader on such-and-such a subject, and yours is the pen 
to write it.’ When the task was done, there might come round 
a half-shect of notepaper with a message pencilled—it was 
always pencilled—in a great round hand: “ Capital leader.—B.” 
And that was good recompense for all one’s pains. 

Lord Burnham had a very high ideal of what a newspaper 
should be, and he had a profound respect for the Daily Telegraph. 
It was not vanity on his part, though, of course, he was very 
justly proud of his great share in the paper's success But it 
came to be a kind of stately imstitution in his eyes, and he was 
as jealous of its accuracy as an actor of his reputation. “The 
Paper” must never be wrong. Tho Daily Telegraph must 
never be put to the humiliation of a retraction or an apology. 
It was not that he regarded himself as imfallible—it was “ The 
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Paper” that must not be made ridiculous by any blundering or 
slipshod writing. The old idea—some may call it Victorian— 
of the virtue of solidity appealed strongly to Lord Burnham. 
He wanted “The Paper” to be as substantial and enduring as 
the Bank of England—a monument which should endure. 


To tho end Lord Burnham remained in some respects a 
convinced praiser of past time—the past of his own youth and 
middle age. He liked, indeed he loved, leading articles. There 
was a time when the Daily Telegraph appeared regularly with 
five a day, cach three paragraphs in length, and each planned and 
modelled on prescribed lines. Changing tastes—possibly also 
the exhaustion of “leader” subjects—long since reduced the daily 
quota, but Lord Burnham always resisted the heretical view 
that the “ leader” was obsolescent or obsolete, and ridiculed the 
idea that the newspaper reader required no guidance in the 
formation of his views upon the news of the day. Good 
‘‘Jeaders,” he used to say, were never lost, and they were 
never very good in his eyes unless provided with a fitting exor- 


dium and a resonant close. Lord Beaconsfield once said that | 


** life ought to be a grand procession from the cradle to the grave.” 
Lord Burnham, I suspect, had the same sort of feeling with 
regard to a leading article. And only those who worked with 
him in the old days can have any idea of the enormous trouble 
which was taken with the “leaders,” how they were read and 
re-read, before they received their final shape, and were often 
improved out of all recognition by their authors, especially 
if they had the fortune to pass through the hands of Edwin 
Arnold. Sometimes there were explosions of wounded vanity, 
but “‘The Paper” profited. 

And what was the secret of the paper's success? It was 
often attributed to widely different causes. But Lord Burnham 
never concealed his own view. “The success of this paper,” I 
have heard him say, “ was made by its sympathetic writers.” 
He said nothing of his own sympathetic direction, which was 
above all and over all. On the morning when Mr. Gladstone was 
going to address his famous open-air meeting at Blackheath, Mr. 
Edward Levy called at his house in Carlton House Terrace, and 
saw Mr, George Glyn, then the Liberal Chief Whip. “ What 
do you think Mr. Gladstone ought to talk about ?” asked the 
Whip. ‘Tell him to talk about the Housing of the People,” 
said Mr. Levy, “‘ and do something for them.” Glyn went into 
an inner room and told Mr. Gladstone. Then he came back. 
**That won't do,” was the message. “It savours too much of 
grandmotherly legislation.” 

The Daily Telegraph's sympathies were wide indeed. It did 
not disdain sentiment and emotion. It was not cynical. It did 
not press too hard on the sinner, even when it cultivated acquaint- 
anceship—but not too intimate—with the saint. It was not a 
crusading organ. It did not specialize in lost causes; it frankly 
preferred winning ones. It was not prudish. It was sound on 
the essential Articles of Human Nature. It was not afraid of 
talking patriotism ; it had a fervent faith in the Monarchy, and 
preached a robust Imperialism in days when the word itself was 
suspect. Music it loved and the drama, and both arts had no 
more devoted friend and patron than Lord Burnham. 

He kept his interests fresh and his friendships in good repair. 
Quick to see when and where change had become imperative, 
even when his own taste preferred the old, he skilfully steered 
into the main current of the times and never lagged behind. The 
world’s horizons steadily widened. His kept apace. If that be 
a mark of genius, he possessed it in conspicuous measure, 

Quicquid agunt homines—the satirist took all human activity 
for his theme. So did Lord Burnham, but without a touch of 
satire in his whole being. He was a genial humanist, a lover 
of good things and a friend of good causes, happy in the whole- 
hearted devotion of those who served him, the shrewdest and 
best of Chiefs, an unerring judge of men. These are first-rate 
qualifications for a great journalist, and they were found 
together in Lord Burnham as in few other men of his day and 
generation. 

Let me conclude with a story which has never appeared in 
print before. In April, 1893, the present Lord Burnham, then 
Mr. Harry Lawson, sat next to Mr. Gladstone at dinner. The 
Liberal leader turned to him and inquired kindly after his 
father’s health. (There had been estrangement for many years 
between them due to deepening political differences.) ‘Give him 
my regards!” said Mr. Gladstone. “ Of all the journalists of 
my time, he is by far the greatest, the quickest, and the 
surest.” J. B. Frera, 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


“DOWN GLASSES!” 
{To Tae Eprrorn or THe “ SrecTAToR,”| 

Sim,—Every lover of his country must warmly thank you for 
your strenuous advocacy of “ Down Glasses during the War.” 
If the King’s noble example were followed by the whole nation, 
the immense advantages—physical, economic, and moral 

which would follow would inevitably lead to permanent results 
of enormous importance to our country. Why are the Govern- 
ment and our politicians so miserably weak on this question ? 
The results of the Cleveland and Camberwell elections, fought 
solely on this question of freedom to get drunk, should open 
the eyes of our rulers to see that the publican no longer dominate 
the electors. Why, then, should the Government continue to 
be intimidated by the liquor trade. Surely more effective 
measures should at once be taken to prevent so many of the 





wives of our brave soldiers spending their separation allowar 


in the public-house, and also to keep away the temptation 
of drink from soldiers who have returned wounded or on lea 
A nurse at one of our large military hospitals writes: ‘ Or 


Christmas was clouded by so many of the men getting drunk.’ 


The world is now filled with sadness and privation, yet we go 
on almost heedless of the great moral and economic lesson 
taught by this terrific war. As a nation we need more chastise 
ment before we can hope to win victory or attain a lasting 
peace.—I am, Sir, &c., W. F. Barrert. 
Kingstown. —__— 

{To Tar Eprror or Tar “ 
‘Plain Speech” exhorts the clergy 
“the declaration that they 


SPECTATOR.” 
Srr,—Your correspondent 
to preach the best of all sermons: 
themselves will abstain from alcohol while the war lasts.” A 
very large percentage of us cannot take part in this Spectator 
campaign because we were abstainers long before the war 
began. We cannot urge our people to adopt with us a war self 
denial (if it be self-denial), when for ourselves it would mean the 
continuance of our ordinary habits. We cannot lead the way, 
for we are there. And entirely as we sympathize with the 
Spectator, we cannot preach that “ best of all sermons.” In 
the face of “* Plain Speech’s”’ criticisms, one almost feels that 
forty-three-years-old teetotalism has its disadvantages. 
I am, Sir, &c., 


W. G. Srvereno. 
Carew Vicarage, Pembroke. 


SELF-SACRIFICE AND DRINK, 

(To Tae Eprror or Tux “ Srectaron.”| 
Srr,—Permit me, as an American who has no hyphen but 
rejoices in English ancestry, appreciates the kindly hospitality 
of England, and thanks God for the stand the Anglo-Saxon takes 
for justice, law, and freedom, to discuss three points bearing 
on the present paradoxes of self-sacrifice and drink. 

First, your great pictorial papers, so welcome to our clubs and 
homes, depicting the valour and endurance of your sons, have, 
vis-d-vis to the page of heroic dead, the blatant advertisement 
of some cancerous whisky, which you know, as well as we, has 
brought England low. The shadow of these advertisements 
falls across the insignia of British manhood, and threatens to 
tarnish by its proximity, if it could, the Victoria Cross, 

Second, how can Episcopalians raise their heads when they 
read that the Bishops and clergy of the Mother Church in 
England have refused to lay aside their drink, even in this most 
awful crisis of the world’s history—have declined to set an 
example, these men of the sanctuary, to the man in the street ? 
As De Quincey began his great essay on Joan of Arc, ** What is 
to be thought of her ? ” so the next generation may reiterate the 
question, ‘** What is to be thought of her (the English Church) ?” 
Shall the answer be that of the same De Quincey in his com- 
parison of the Bishop of Beauvais and Joan of Are ? 

Third, your own position in the article ‘“ Down Glasses ! 
published November 27th, 1915, in which you say: 

“We shall of course not save all this, but we shall save, say, 
half of it, and set free a very large number of men engaged in brewing, 
distilling, transporting, and distributing intoxicants to take up other 
necessary work, such as the manufacture of shells and rifles. We 
shall also be able either to use directly as human food, or convert 
into human food, the barley, potatoes, sugar, and other forms of 
food out of which we now manufacture alcohol. Next, by depriving 
our people of all classes of the drug which they use as a sedative, 
we shall greatly increase their immediate energy and efficiency. By 
leaving the public-house door unlocked we not only make men less 
energetic and efficient while at work, but we tempt them to absent 
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themselves from their work and to substitute drinking-hours for 
working-hours.” 
So far, so good; but you go on to say :— 

“It is quite conceivable that under ordinary conditions it is better 
to allow men to spend their money and their time as they will, and 
not attempt to control them, even for their good. We ourselves hold 
that as a peace opinion.” 

Are there only two conditions for England—drunk or fighting ? 
Why not use this cataclysm to overwhelm both your enemies, 
drink and Teuton, so that the priceless lives that have been 
jaid down, the countless tears that have been shed, the untold 
miseries endured, in the words of Lincoln, “ shall not perish 
from the earth” ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ropert W. Jonnson, M.D. 

Baltimore, Md., U.S.A., December 28th, 1915. 

{Dr. Johnson is not fair to the Church of England, largely 
owing to our habit of self-depreciation. The majority of the 
Bishops and a great many of the clergy have followed the King’s 
example.—Eb. Spectator.] 





MR. LLOYD GEORGE AS “SPEEDER-UP.” 

{To Tae Epirork oF THE “ SpEcTaTor.”] 
Srr,—Your recent eulogy of Mr. Lloyd George, describing 
him as the “best speeder-up” in the country, while the 
concluding portion of the same article brings an indictment 
against the methods of British industry, creates a contrast 
which must make some think. The placing of this gentleman 
in the unique position of being the only man fitted to “ speed-up ” 
and “shake” British industry into life, to save a situation for 
which, in some of its worst features, he and many of his political 
friends must take full responsibility, cannot be accepted. It 
is time that we had men of grit and principle who would make 
their voices heard in the affairs of this country to the partial 
exclusion, if not total extinction, of some of the professional 
and lawyer politicians to whose pitiable ineptitude this foolish 
nation has so long entrusted its destinies with such dire results. 
Criticism of industrial problems having become the playground 
for many of these gentlemen, the following question may be 
asked : To what extent has this wretched political party game 
and its legislation crippled, if not absolutely paralysed, some 
parts of British industry ? I venture to say that if a verdict 
on pure business lines could be obtained, it would be a very 
clear one against the men who have played the political party 
game to the hilt, regardless of the industrial and financial 
consequences. The commercial history of this country never 
witnessed a more influential and powerful deputation—on 
pure business lines—than the one created to inquire into certain 
clauses in “‘ The Declaration of London,” and political history 
can produce no case so glaring as the absolute contempt with 
which such a huge commercial matter was treated. The danger 
to-day is not, as your article would leave some to infer, the 
** hugger-mugger” methods of either employers or employees, 
but the “ hugger-mugger” methods of politicians posing as 
legislators. 

Thousands of business men were exercised as to the outlook 
for industry generally, after such a war as the one in which 
we are now engaged. The war had not progressed four 
months before you could number these men by tens of 
thousands. Now, at the end of about eighteen months, they 
have to content themselves with the following: ‘‘ The hon. 
gentleman may rest assured that these matters are engaging 
the most serious attention of the Department concerned.” As 
industrial leaders will tell you, from experience, that invariably 
spells Mr. Lloyd George’s “‘ Too late.” The constant taunt, 
very often political, of the want of scientific training in, and 
for, our industries falls flat when constantly repeated by men 
who possess no commercial training whatever, and by others 
whose knowledge of financing an industry is equally wanting. 
Germany has been held up to us for years by many such gentle- 
men as a model of scientific training, but she has carried the 
policy through in every detail, and the very men who held 
that nation up for us to copy shrink—for political reasons 
mostly—from any idea of carrying to its logical conclusion the 
question of scientifically guarding your hard-won markets. 
There are a few of these poor business men, so constantly 
represented as in their dotage, who would relish a modern 
comment from Herbert Spencer on present-day legislators 
and their legislation, and venture to think it would be brief— 
viz., “Unscientific” and “ Ghastly.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Selby. E. H. Dicxrsson. 





CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS. 

{To THe Eprrog ov THe “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srm,—At this critical moment of our national existence, when 
the service of every Englishman is needed for the defence of his 
country, it is to be hoped that the exemption of men who claim 
to have conscientious objections to fighting will at least not 
be allowed to include that of those who only profess such an 
objection. It is curious that it should apparently not have 
struck the bond-fide religious objectors that their exemption 
presses unfairly on those men who are not “‘ too proud to fight,” 
especially since it will throw on these greater exertions and such 
greater danger as must necessarily result from smaller numbers 
of fighting men. Personally I cannot help feeling indignant 
when I think of this, and of the benefit that those men get by 
the saving of their own skins without considering that their 
scruples should go still further and forbid the acceptance of the 
protection afforded them by the fighting of those who put their 
patriotism before their personal feeling. Quakers are presumably 
the sect whose special protection is intended by this measure, 
and it is obvious that their wealth makes them a political factor 
worthy of the consideration and favour of the powers that be; 
but there are others, non-Quakers, who will try—and be helped— 
to take advantage of the exemption. Indeed, I have seen it 
announced that a Quaker Committee has taken these under its 
friendly wing and has offered to assist them—to do what ? 
—to avoid serving their country in her hour of need. Is this 
not amazing ? 

It may not be out of place to recall the fact that many highly 
respectable Quaker families, some of whose names will suggest 
themselves to most of us, have during the last hundred and 
fifty years or so amassed great wealth in banking and other 
business pursuits while the flower of other men of their own 
class were fighting their country’s battles—not a lucrative 
calling. It follows, therefore, that men whose conscientious 
scruples prevented their serving their country were actually 
enabled to serve themselves by amassing wealth owing to the 
protection afforded them by those who remained poor or who 
died in fighting for their country, and who, in the case at least 
of the Napoleonic wars, actually saved it, and with it the Quakers’ 
wealth, which has gone on increasing ever since. Now that 
another national crisis has come Quakers are again sheltering 
themselves behind their religious scruples. This being so, I 
hope and believe that the majority of plain Englishmen will 
think that, even if these scruples have to be respected, Quakers 
and their like ought at least to be considered as debtors to the 
State of some of their money, in lieu of risking their blood for the 
national safety. I would therefore make the reasonable sug- 
gestion that every man whose claim for exemption on conscien- 
tious grounds is allowed should have to pay to the State for 
war purposes such a sum of money proportionate to his income 
as may be considered the fair equivalent tv the risk of his life 
if he were facing the enemy in the field.—I am, Sir, &c., 

WirHout PREJUDICE, 


MORAVIANS AND MILITARY SERVICE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’) 
Sir,—<As a Moravian and a keen reader of the Spectator, I was 
very much interested to note in yourissue of January 8th that 
after commenting on the fact of Mr. Asquith following the 
precedent of Mr. Pitt in exempting “ the people called Quakers,” 
you remark in parenthesis; “‘ To be quite accurate, Mr. Asquith 
should have added the words ‘and Moravians.’” Many 
Moravians will be curious to know just why you (apparently) 
go out of your way to draw your readers’ attention to this 
omission. You supply the very words which one might have 
expected Mr. Asquith would have added, considering that 
he himself was educated in part at the Moravian School, Fulneck, 
near Leeds. It may be that you are well informed of the serious 
problem confronting us Moravians with regard to the future 
of the “ unity” of our Church. Be that as it may, it does not 
interest you or your readers so much as to know that in spite 
of these difficulties no English Moravian to-day claims exemption 
from full military service. At the moment, practically every 
eligible man amongst us is either at the front or in training, 
whilst four of our ministers have enlisted under the Derby 
scheme. I venture to supplement what I have written by 
enclosing you a copy of the current issue of the Moravian Messen- 
ger, as it will serve to show the thoughts which occupy Moravian 
minds on the question of maintaining the “ unity,” and also 
our views on military service, &c. I hardly think it will be 
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possible for you to insert my letter in your paper, for I fully 
appreciate the numerous calls you must have on your available 
space. At the same time, I must confess that your very interest- 
ing remark re Moravians, coupled as it is with “the people called 
Quakers,” might lead some at least of your readers to believe 
that Moravians nowadays stick up for their “liberty not to fight 
for their country ’—to quote the celebrated Captain St. Loe 
whom you often refer to. Incidentally, in Mr. Pitt’s days 
Moravians were only exempted from military service on payment 
of a fee. I am not aware at the time of writing how much this 
fee was, however.—I am, Sir, &c., Gro. H. PEMSEL. 

Ashford Avenue, Hornsey. 

{We warmly congratulate the English Moravians on their 
splendid war record. We coupled the Moravians with the 
Quakers solely because they are so coupled in Windham’s Act— 
the Act which for some ten or twelve months established a 
system of universal training in England. We imagined that 
this coupling meant that the Moravians held views similar to 
those of the Quakers in regard to war.—Ep. Spectator. | 





A MOBILIZATION OF THE CHURCH. 
[To THB EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
Srr,—I have read with interest the article in your issue of 
January 8th on “A Mobilization of the Church,” signed by 
** A Student in Arms.” With his aspirations for a wholesome 
contact between ordinands and laymen, and an appreciation of 
the real needs of living men on the part of the clergy, there will, 
I presume, be general sympathy, in which he may be surprised 
to find a Principal of a Theological College sharing. His picture 
of the life and methods of such Colleges, however, suggests a 
somewhat academical detachment from the ordinand in real 
life and from the circumstances in which he is trained, and I 
shall, for my part, be only too glad to help him, if he will visit 
_my College, to practise some of that contact with others upon 
the value of which he so rightly enlarges, and the absence of 
which is responsible for so many misunderstandings. I do not, 
Lowever, write in order to discuss methods of clerical training, 
or indeed the whole of the proposal which the writer makes. 
The question of military service for the clergy themselves has 
, been quite recently treated in public by the Bishop of London 
and others, and I will only point out that a very large number 
of the clergy of military age are already serving, a few with the 
R.A.M.C., and the great majority as chaplains—the first official 
casualty list in the paper for January 12th gives the names of 
two officers as killed, of whom one, I notice, is a chaplain—and 
that a still larger number of others would have gone long ago if 
the military authorities had been able to employ them. 

My principal object in writing is to indicate the complete 
inaccuracy of “ A Student in Arms” as to ordinands. It has 
fallen to me recently, as Secretary of the Conference of Principals 
of Theological Colleges, to collect the facts as to the effect of 
the war upon the Colleges. It may interest your readers to 
know that for the year ending at Michaelmas, 1914, the total 
average number of students in the Church of England Colleges 
was twelve hundred and fifty-cight. It was estimated by the 
Principals, some time before recruiting under Lord Derby’s 
scheme was closed, that the total number in the Colleges in the 
coming Lent Term would be three hundred and forty-six. Of 
these it appears that considerably over fifty per cent. will be 
physically unfit or over age. (In view of “A Student's” 
statement that “‘ the majority of ordinands are segregated in the 
artificial atmosphere of the clergy school before they have 
any experience of life,” I may observe that at one time 
the average age of the students in my own College, which is 
one of the “ graduate” type, was over thirty, and at another 
there were being trained in it together a barrister, a solicitor, a 
naval officer, an army officer, a stockbroker, and a Baptist 
minister, besides schoolmasters and others.) These figures 
hardly bear out the statement of “ A Student in Arms” that 
ordinands are being withheld from service. On the contrary, 
T doubt whether any other type of student, or any other class 
of the community, has made a readier response to the nation’s 
call. I am tempted to add that two of the largest Colleges, 
both of a type which, if I mistake not, would be particularly 
suspect to any one labouring under the animus which “‘ A Student 
in Arms” is at no pains to conceal, will have only 4°3 per cent. 
of their total number of students, including those physically 
unfit, in residence next term, the other 95°7 per cent. being 
accounted for by the war. If “ A Student in Arms” has com- 
pleted his ascent from the armchair to the trenches, he will, I 





hope, find opportunities of personal contact with ordinands 
who are already there, and perhaps in the light of his experience 
may find reason to revise his present judgments. At any rate, 
he will find some graves before which he will be silent.—I am, 
Sir, &e., F. Cc. N. Hicks, 

The Athenaeum, S.W. Principal of Bishops’ College, Cheshant. 
P.S.—Since writing the above—too late for last week’s issue 
Ihave read “ A Student in Arms’s” further article on “'The 
Beloved Captain,” the singular charm and sympathy of which 
make the tone of his previous article, as well as the necessity of 

criticizing it, the more regrettable. 





{To Tue Eprror or Tus “ Spectator.” 
Sm,—I have read the criticisms of my article on the above 
subject with the greatest interest. May I, with a view to the 
further elucidation of this vital subject, criticize my critics ? 

To the Rev. J. D. W. Worden I would say that what I, as a 
Churchman, deplore is not that the clergy are persecuted as the 
prophets were, but that they are so often ignored. It is not 
the fury of their denunciations that alienates the layman, but 
the inaccuracy of their aim that leaves him uninterested. 

I would like, in all sincerity, to ask “J. G. D.” why, in his 
opinion, “large numbers of men and women have absented 
themselves from public worship.” If the clergy understand 
the laity, why cannot they arouse either their loyalty to the 
Church or their hostility 2 Why is it that they simply fail to 
interest them ? Is this such a frivolous age? I don’t believe 
it. Has the Church no vital message for to-day ? Perish tho 
thought! I prefer to think that my “ hasty assumption” was 
nearer the truth, and that the reason is that the training of the 
clergy and the machinery at their disposal tend to create a 
distinctively clerical outlook which renders them incompre- 
hensible to the “ average layman.” I also venture to disagree 
with his contention that the clergy have a higher duty to khaki 
on leave than to khaki in the hut and the trench. 

With “J. G. B.” I agree to a very great extent, except that I 
still think that the chief reason why so many sermons miss their 
mark is that the clergy do not understand the ordinary working 
life well enough to make their doctrines fit into it. Personally 
I read the Honour School of Theology at Oxford, and afterwards 
spent six months at a clergy school. I shied at the last fence, 
not because I had nothing to preach, but because I felt that I 
did not know how to preach it to people of whose daily life and 
thought I knew so little. Often since I have been in the Army 
I have listened to sincere and thoughtful sermons, which | 
appreciated because I had been to a clergy school and knew the 
language, but which none of my comrades understood at all.— 
I am, Sir, &c., A Srupent rn Arms. 

[We cannot continue this correspondence.—EbD. Spectator. ] 





TWO “SPECTATOR” ARTICLES. 
{To THe Eprrork or THe “ SrecTaToR.”] 
Srr,—I have read with much interest in your issue of the 8th 
inst. the letter of “M.” in reference to the “Two Spectator 
Articles.”” I am in fullest sympathy with him in all that he 
says about the deep longing which is to be found at this time 
in the hearts of men for the silent message of Christ to their 
inmost souls, and I have little or no sympathy with those who 
lament over the “ irreligious tendencies” of modern life. But 
I venture to think that “ M.”’ is himself mistaken in his opinion 
that, instead of the religion of Christ being brought home to the 
hearts of men, the religion of churchgoing and of services is at 
the present time being presented to them as the sum total of 
their souls’ duty. I believe, on the contrary, that this dangerous 
error is now being exposed and condemned by religious teachers 
of all sorts more widely than ever before. I read “ M.’s” letter 
last night, and in the morning I had heard in the church of this 
village a statement made by the vicar of the parish to the 
following effect: “ It may be that the deepest and truest worship 
which any of us offers to God is that which we offer unconsciously, 
and certainly there can be no acceptable public worship offered 
in this church on Sundays, unless it comes out of, and is followed 
by, the worship which underlies the service of God in the per- 
formance of our daily duties, week by week from Monday 
morning till Saturday night.” This experience of one day does 
not by any means stand alone. During the last few years I have 
heard this statement, or the substance of it, repeated and 
emphasized again and again in churches in which opportunities 
for daily worship have of late been greatly multiplied. Tho 
truth is that this evil tendency to substitute churchgoing for 
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good conduct is inherent in the ignorance and weakness of human 
nature, and it is not too much to say that the history of religion, 
given to us in the Old Testament and the New alike, is, in one 
aspect of it, a history of the struggle of the true servants of God 
against this evil. As we carefully study this history we shal] 
find a record of the success of this struggle which is still going 
on slowly but surely to its final triumph ; and we shall find also 
that with a view to its successful issue we have need to beon our 
guard against an ill-balanced judgment of men and of tendencies. 
I remember to have read or heard that Archbishop Temple once 
said that, in his opinion, only very few men could keep their own 
religious life in a healthy and vigorous condition if they gave up 
going to church, and there is certainly to be found amongst us 
now a large body of men who are not even “ oncers.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., A. O. D. 





“ TAXING’S THE ONLY WAY.” 
[To THB EpDiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’) 
Sim,—I wonder if you would care to print the enclosed rhymes. 
I wrote them for a serious purpose, but they may amuse your 
readers.—I am, Sir, &c., Frepexio §. FRANKLIN, 
Canford Cliffs Hotel, Bournemouth, 


The people of our time, 
Whatever bankers say, 

Will never save a dime, 
Taxing’s the only way. 

I asked a few I met 

What each had saved as yet, 
The preacher said, a soul ; 
The footballer, a goal; 

The last M.P., a poll; 

The golfer saved the hole ; 
The minister, his face ; 

The eugenist sawed the race ; 
The general saved a gun; 
The bowler saved a run; 
The gallant saved the dame, 
And tho lady saved her name. 


But, even in galore, 
These things won’t pay the war. 





THE CRICKET OR THE KETTLE? 
[To THe EpiToR OF THB ** SPECTATOR.”’) 
Sm,—For fifty years and more I have sat at the feet of the 
Spectator with great advantage and pleasure to myself, and I 
can testify that it had been a pioneer in advocating universal 
and compulsory military service years before the Times or 
Daily Mail moved in the matter. But why peevishly gird at 
these, who have possibly been converted by the Spectator, and 
certainly have followed its lead? Apart from this Northcliffe 
fever, which seems to affect the liver and brain of many, I 
should have thought that the Spectator would have rejoiced in 
the conversion and co-operation of newspapers ef such wide 
circulation. Instead of this, being ruffled by Sir J. Simon’s 
neglect to mention its share in the victory of compulsion, it 
snarls at those who have co-operated, and tells them they are 
merely the fly on the wheel which fancies that it is the moving. 
power. Does the Spectator believe this? Does it believe of 
itself that its own consistent advocacy has had no part or share 
in bringing about this necessary measure? Does it think itself 
to be only the fly on the wheel ? If it does, why has it so strenu- 
ously and courageously persisted in that advocacy ? If, on the 
other hand, it claims, as it justly may, its share in the driving- 
power which has at last resulted in the Merthyr election, and 
so in compulsion, why should it, unless in a fit of huff, deny a 
similar share to the Times and Daily Mail, which reach thousands 
and hundreds of thousands, when the Spectator reaches only a 
select though considerable circle ? It was said of the late F. D. 
Maurice that he taught the teachers. It might be so said of 
the Spectator ; but Maurice would hardly have sneered at his 
disciples. You will remember, when the Government appealed 
to the Daily Mail for its aid in recruiting for the London Terri- 
torials, how that appeal was accepted, how the ranks were 
filled as if by magic, and how that paper received the thanks 
of Government. Was it then only a fly on the wheel? Or 
those trenchant articles written for the Mail by Mr. Blatchford, 
and afterwards published in pamphlet form, had they no effect 
on public opinion? The opponents of conscription certainly 
did not think so. I hold no brief for the Times or Daily Mail. 
They can well look after themselves. But I cannot refrain 
from remonstrance when I see the journal I have so long respected, 





so slightingly of contemporary papers which have co-operated 
with it in a great effort which has at last proved triumphant, 
It seems to me hardly becoming to the dignity of the Spectator 
to be petulant over the question whether the “ cricket or the 
kettle began it.” Readers of the Spectator know the answer.— 
I am, Sir, &c., D. G. T. 

[We stand corrected as to manner, though not as to matter. 
Our complaint against the Times and the Daily Mail was due 
to their forcing of the note, That “the Northcliffe Press” 
did good work in the matter of munitions and contraband, 
to name only two cases, we readily admit, but it would have 
done better if it had not made the personal attacks it did 
on Lord Kitchener, and had made its criticism co-operative, 
not destructive. Our correspondent groups the two papers 
together for defence. Though we fear that many of the sup- 
porters of the Times will not thank him for that, but instead 
will be greatly annoyed thereby, we hold him to be right. 
Lord Northcliffe, as controlling proprietor, is responsible for 
both papers, and any effort to shift the responsibility must 
prove fallacious. We are bound to say that Lord Northcliffe 
himself has made no attempt to do so. Im any case, 
we cannot admit the plea that the papers have no essential 
connexion, any more than we could in the case of the Daily News 
and the Siar in regard to betting “tips.” A proprietor cannot 
speak with two voices on vital matters. In justice to Lord 
Northcliffe, we must say that if he has forced the note, many 
of his assailants have done the same. It is most unfair to 
represent him as unpatriotic in intention because he has acted 
in heat and without judgment. We believe him to be anxious 
to do the best he can for the country, even when we think his 
methods deplorable. What we want to seo is the Times taking 
once more a steady, consistent, and national attitude, and 
affording an example of the judicial spirit in journalism to the 
Press as a whole.—Eb. Spectaior.] 





NATIONAL RESERVE ORGANIZING OFFICERS. 
{To tum Eprrog oF tHe “ SPEcTATOR.”} 

Sir,—It is hardly necessary to call attention to the strenuous 
and valuable work carried out prior to and since the outbreak 
of war by organizing officers of the National Reserve Force. In 
addition to providing a large reservoir of trained men, sent to the 
front within a few weeks of the war, with the addition to their 
military knowledge of business information and trades acquired 
during re-entry into civil occupations, the National Reserve and its 
organization have proved one of the best recruiting channels and 
instruments the British Army ever had. What happened when 
war broke out? The War Office Recruiting Officer soon dis- 
covered that the organization of the National Reserve was the 
best machine to use for reeruiting; he had at once a reservoir 
of old soldiers to act as recruiting sergeants who knew every 
possible recruit in the district. Organizing officers of the 
National Reserve threw their services into the work, through 
which the Recruiting Officer was rendered most valuable assist- 
ance. That organizing officers do not receive any pay for their 
services and work seems unfair and beyond comprehension ; all 
the more so because they have to place themselves in a position 
of financial responsibility at times to carry on the organization 
properly. There are strong reasons why it should not 
remain any longer an unpaid post—apart from the general 
principle that honorary positions are not always conducive to 
great efiort and efficiency, and can be surrendered at will. 
The work of keeping up the Register involves considerable 
work and time, and had organizing officers been paid officers 
under the Territorial Force Association, I venture to state that 
the general organization would have been more advanced and 
up-to-date when war broke out. It is all the more necessary 
now that the post should be a paid one, because the increase 
in the forces will greatly increase the work of registration after 
the war, and the organizing officer should be held responsible 
to give his men sufficient drills to keep them from getting rusty. 
Tlfat organizing officers should be paid for their past and present 
services has now been proved up to the hilt, and their case 
should be brought to the notice of the War Office and 
Parliament.—I am, Sir, &c., National RESERVIST) 





AMERICA AND THE WAR. 
[To THE EpitoR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Your paper is water in the wilderness to many of us here. 
The issue of December 4th of the past year was especially 





and to which I still look for guidance and instruction, speaking 





notable. Its reasoned optimism, unfailing courage, patience 
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and suggestiveness have made lovers of your cause, and their 
name is legion, your debtors. I have unusual opportunities 
for knowing the popular mind of the United States, having 
addressed hundreds of thousands of its citizens since the war 
began. The convictions of this people are with you, and so 
are our hopes and fears. We pray daily that your arms may 
triumph in a palpably righteous cause, and we believe as we 
pray. Accompanying this faith is a growing uneasiness that 
neutrality, however advisable, is not at all glorious in a land 
dedicated to justice and freedom. Our admixture of alien 
races has prevented us in a day of supreme issues. Nevertheless, 
the preponderant weight of sympathy, as well as the service 
we can render in these circumstances, are at your disposal. 
Last evening I lectured in a Congregational church in behalf of 
the funds of the Daughters of the British Empire, and the 
proceeds will be forwarded to the proper quarters. An American 
clergyman introduced me; other clergymen and men and women 
of native birth and standing were present. We agreed in our 
sentiments concerning the Spectator’s policy, and wished it 
every success in the crusade you are waging against drink. That 
Britain will abolish it during the remainder of the conflict is our 


ardent hope.—I am, Sir, &c., 8S. Parkes CapMAN, 
Pastor, Central Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. City. 


{To Tam Eprror ov tae “ SpecraToR.”} 

Srr,—In reading some recent copies of your paper I noted a 
letter from an American living in Philadelphia regarding the 
humiliating course pursued by the United States Government 
in connexion with the European War, and it occurred to me that 
some of the recent letters in the New York Tribune might be of 
interest to you. I am therefore enolosing four letters from that 
paper which you may care to reprint in whole or in part. In my 
opinion, Mr. Joseph H. Choate is entirely correct in stating that 
ninety per cent. of the people of the United States eagerly desire 
the victory of the Entente Allies, and thousands of Americans 
are ashamed of the pusillanimous course followed by President 
Wilson.—I am, Sir, &c., Ricaarp M. Hurp. 

59 Liberty Street, New York, January 6th. 

[The batch of cuttings sent us amply bears out our corre- 
spondent’s contention.—Ep. Spectator.] 


TO HELP DOWN GERMANY. 
{To THe Eprron oF THE “ SPECTATOR."’) 
Sm,—Enclosed you will find a cheque for a thousand dollars. 
This small contribution is not sent for the destitute or the 
hospitals, but to help down Germany.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Pennsylvania. E. U. P. 
[We are considering carefully how best to deal with our 
correspondent’s generous gift. Wewill guarantee that the money 
shall be spent in “‘ downing Germany,” and not for any merely 
auxiliary form of war service. “E. U. P.” is a lady.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 








BOOKS FOR THE ARMIES. 

{To tue Eprror or Tas “ Srecrator."’) 
Sin,—An organization has been formed with the title of “ The 
Fighting Forces Book Council.”’ It is important to know that while 
this has the approval of the War Office, Colonial Office, and Board 
of Education, and of the High Commissioners of the Dominions 
beyond the seas, this organization is intended to supplement, and 
not in any way to overlap, the existing organizations such as the 
Camps 7 Mem which is the recognized collecting and distributing 
depot for the books sent through the medium of the General Post 
Office, the Red Cross and St. John Ambulance War Library, which 
supplies the hospitals and the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Through the machinery of these various organizations, large quan- 
tities of books are being regularly supplied to the forces on active 
service, naval and military hospitals, and convalescent camps both 
at home and abroad. The work done by these organizations is, 
however, (mainly if not entirely) that of distributing agents for the 
books generously supplied by the public and sent by them through 
the Post Office or otherwise. These books are naturally of a mis- 
cellaneous kind, and consist preponderantly of light fiction, and the 
enormous numbers of books issued to the troops (about a hundred 
thousand weekly) make any systematic selection or classification 
impossible. 

t has, however, been found that books of a more solid kind are 
largely asked for by an immense number of educated men now in 
the military service of the Empire, who find themselves cut off 
from the studies in which they were engaged and which they are still 
anxious to pursue. The objects of “The Fightirz Forces Book 
Council ” will, therefore, be to try to meet this need, and at the 
same time to assist the existing organizations in every possible 
way. It proposes to (1) raise funds for providing reading matter of 
the kind indicated above for His Majesty’s Forces at home and 
abroad, including the wounded and convalescent and the British 
prisoners of war; (2) procure, by purchase or gift, books of this 





kind in sufficient quantities, and arrange for their distribution 
through the Camps Library to the various organizations and 


corps; (3) draw up lists of such books required by, or suitable for, 
various types of men. 

The Fighting Forces Book Council is pursuing these objects, not 
only in concert with the above-named organizations, but also with 


the support of the Incorporated Society of Authors, the Library 
Association, the Publishers’ Association of Great Britain and Ireland, 


the National Home Reading Union, and other like bodies. The 
Council consists of representatives of almost every branch of letters 
and every side of public life. An appeal is now, therefore, made 
for funds to carry on its work, and we feel sure that we need add 
nothing to commend such an appeal to the public. Contributions 
forwarded to us or to the London County and Westminster Bank, 


Law Courts Branch, W.C., will be duly acknowledged.—We are, 
Sir, &c., E. W. D. Warp, Chairman, Executive Council. 
I. Gottancz, Hon. Treasurer. 
B. Cresswett, Hon. Secretary. 
ALFRED Prercevat Graves, Hon. Literary Director. 
Seymour House, 17 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








NOTIOE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the mailer or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


publication. 


THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 








Parstpext: LORD DESBOROUGH. 
Hon. Secretary: PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 


Heap Orrices: Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 
(Carey Street entrance). 


The aims and objects of this force are : 

(1) To assist recruiting for the Regular and Territorial Army. 

(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the Regular 
Forces, or, if of age for service, who have a genuine reason for 
not joining the Regular Army (in the latter case they must sign 
the form of undertaking mentioned in the War Office letier to 
Lord Desborough, da November 19th, 1914), to form them- 
selves into Volunteer Corps in order to learn, in their spare time, 
the elements of military drill, and rifle shooting. 

(3) To o ize the various Volunteer Corps throughout the 
country into Battalions and iments, taking as the geographical 
basis of such Organization the County area; to provide Rules and 
Regulations for such Volunteer Corps; to seoure their military 
efficiency ; to act as a connecting link between them and the War 
Office, and to enforce such Regulations as the War Office may 
issue. 


All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 
to the in. Secretary at the above address, 








POETRY. 
SEE. 





FAILING TO 


{I fail to see that the war makes any difference."—Mr. Lawnrnrtr. The 
minority against the Compulsion Bill was chiefly composed of men whe voted 
steadily before the wat against the Navy Estimates.} 


Taree years ago you failed to see 

The Navy’s dire necessity ; 

You knew not then—why should you know ?— 
How close the inevitable blow ; 

But if you could have had your way, 
What would your England be to-day ? 
What if your sisters, mothers, wives, 
Had lost their honour or their lives ? 
The Fleet, which you were loth to feed, 
The Fleet has saved them in their need ! 
Had Cambridge suffered as Louvain, 

If trenches scored the Norfolk plain, 

If mile on mile of battle went 

Across the smiling face of Kent, 

Still would you wish to save your pence, 
Or would you “see the difference ”’ ? 

If here the Germans slew and burned, 
Think you the lesson would be learned ? 
Of course you’d deem it very sad, 

And bow the knee before your fad ! 

The murderer is at the door, 

A fact you very much deplore, 
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And yet you will not raise a hand 

To stay the devilry he’s planned. 

Whom God would bring to hopeless plight, 

The proverb’s apt, though somewhat trite, 

He first of all deprives of sense ;. 

And so, in warfare, grim, intense, 

You “ fail to see the difference ” ! W. 








BOOKS. 


._——— 
A NEUTRAL ON THE WAR.* 

THERE is probably not a single subject of King George V. who, 
if he were asked to give his opinion on the relative merits of 
absolutism and democracy, would not unhesitatingly cast his 
vote in favour of the latter of these two forms of government. 
There is also probably not a single thoughtful or impartial 
Briton, Canadian, or Australian who would not admit that the 
true defence of democracy consists more in dwelling upon the 
proved deficiencies of absolutism than on maintaining that 
anything like perfection can be obtained under democratic 
rule. The defects of democracy are, indeed, glaring and 
manifold. Never have they been brought into greater 
prominence than at present. They have assumed different 
forms in different countries. In France, they were manifested 
by a state of dangerous unpreparedness against a peril which 
Frenchmen, confident in the sincerity of their own peaceful 
intentions, had allowed themselves to underrate. In the 
United Kingdom, we have had to balance the extraordinary 
triumph gained by free institutions in welding a whole 
heterogeneous Empire together—a feat of which absolutism 
would have been wholly incapable—against the facts that we 
were not only less prepared than the French at the outbreak 
of the war, but that the national discipline, which was essential 
to ensure victory, was, in the first instance at all events, 
inadequate in many important respects to meet the crisis. In 
the United States, the weak points of democracy have been no 
less prominent, but they have shown themselves in a different 
manner. One of the inevitable consequences of popular 
government is that the destinies of the State may for a time 
be entrusted to rulers who, having been chosen iy normal 
circumstances, suddenly find themselves obliged to deal with 
other circumstances of a wholly unexpected and abnormal 
character. When Mr. Wilson was elected to be the President 
of the United States, there was every reason to suppose that 
the ship of State, which was entrusted to his guidance, would 
only have to encounter such comparatively light breezes as 
might be expected from the treatment of the internal affairs 
of his own country, and of external affairs of no extraordinary 
importance. Instead of that, the captain of the vessel has 
found himself tossed hither and thither by a hurricane of a 
violence hitherto unprecedented in the history of the world. 

Has he proved a daring pilot in this extremity? Has he risen 
to the occasion ? Has he fully realized the gravity of the issues 
at stake ? Does he understand that not only the future of his 
own country, but that of democracy and of the moral well- 
being of the world, depend on the result of this war? The 
most indulgent critic, after waiting patiently for symptoms 
which would have enabled him to reform his judgment, and 
which he would have gladly accepted, must now perforce answer 
all these questions with a decided negative. It is not necessary 
to assign President Wilson’s undoubted shortcomings to a 
somewhat ignoble and opportunist desire to catch votes which 
would ensure his own renewal of office. A sufficient explanation 
is probably to be found in the fact that his very virtues have 
proved obstacles to his success in the domain of statesmanship. 
Creat intellectual attainments and sound academic _ training 
were not the qualities most of all required to deal with a situation 
which called for strong resolution, a mind capable of grasping 
firmly the relative importance of events, and a full appreciation 
of the fact that the blessings of a temporary peace may be 
secured at too high a price. President Wilson had one of the 
grandest opportunities ever offered to a statesman. He failed 
to seize it. He has allowed all the best elements in the great 
nation over whose fortunes he temporarily presides to be exposed 
to that for which no material gain can compensate—a loss of 
self-respect. He has made democracy the laughing-stock of the 
absolutist Governments of the world, whose diplomatists 
_ © Before, During, and After 1914. By Anton Nystrom. London: William 
Zeinemann. (7s. 6d. net.j 





have hypnotized him with honeyed words, whilst their agents, 
more rightly interpreting the wishes of their masters, have 
continued to blow up American factories, slaughter peaceful 
American citizens on the high seas, and tear to shreds all those 
international treaties of which it has been the proud boast of 
the American democracy to pose as the foremost champion, 

The sentiments evoked in the United Kingdom are somewhat 
more complex. In spite of the complete official separation 
between the two countries, the average Englishman can never 
be got to regard the Americans as foreigners. He looks upon 
them as his own kith and kin. He never expected the United 
States to join in the war unless some distinctly American interest 


imperatively called for an appeal to arms, He was surprised,’ 


but not deeply offended, when the opportunity was taken by 
President Wilson to raise a number of intricate legal questions 
which, in view of the enormous importance of other interests 
at stake, might well have been allowed to remain dormant, 
He knew that, at a time when America was herself struggling 
for her own national unity and existence, a large section of 
the British public had behaved somewhat shabbily. He was, 
therefore, to some extent conscience-stricken, and in his desire 
to make atonement for past errors he was very reluctant to 
indulge in severe criticism. But when he learnt that the 
President adjured his fellow-countrymen to construe neutrality 
into the denial of sympathy with a just cause, which touched 
the most vital points of civilization and democracy, his surprise 
deepened into a feeling very akin to shame and contempt. He 
felt like some member of an illustrious family who learns that 
a near relation, bearing his own honoured name, has conducted 
himself in a manner calculated to attract the censure of all high- 
minded people. He felt ashamed of his kinship, and this 
sentiment predominated over any purely selfish view of the 
material help that he could have secured by active assistance 
from his kinsmen. The situation was saved by a section of the 
American Press, and by writers such as Professor Church, 
Mr. Abbott, and others, who convinced the British public 
that, whatever might be the official attitude of the United 
States Government, the heart of the American people was 
really with them. Had it not been for their intervention, 
it is possible that, in addition to the other calamitous con- 
sequences ensuing from the war, a deplorable estrangement 
might have taken place between the two great branches of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. 

A study of Dr. Nystrém’s work may be earnestly commended 
to those who think, with President Wilson, that neutrality 
in action must necessarily be accompanied by apathy or 
indifference in thought and language. Dr. Nystrém is a 
distinguished Swede. Mr. Edmund Gosse has sketched his 
career in a brief preface which accompanies the translation of 
his work. “ His intellectual activities have been multifarious.” 
He is a Positivist. He has devoted much of his time to the 
study of that somewhat disappointing and unproductive science, 
craniology. He is also a comparative ethnologist, and he is 
able to show that his countryman, Dr. Sven Hedin, who he 
thinks, with some apparent reason, must be bereft of his senses, 
is talking nonsense when he speaks of the “racial treason” 
of the British to the Germanic people, for not only is the 
population of Great Britain highly composite, but the German 
nation contains a large admixture of Celtic and Slav blood, 
Prince Bismarck himself said: “I am not a German; I am 
a Prussian, a Wend.” Dr. Nystrém has written a voluminous 
General History of Civilization. In the field of practical work, 
he initiated a far-reaching effort to raise the intellectual level 
of the Swedish working classes, and founded the Working 
Man’s Institute at Stockholm. He pronounces himself, in 
the words of the French philosopher Bayle, to be “ neither a 
Frenchman, nor a German, nor an Englishman, nor a 
Spaniard, &c.,” but “ a denizen of the world.”* He is certainly 
not inspired by any anti-German prejudices. He does full 
justice to the attainments of German science, German research, 
and German literature, especially that of the period when the 
mind of the German nation was represented by such men ag 
Kant, Goethe, and Schiller, and had not been poisoned by 
the pseudo-philosophy of later writers. More than this, he 
appears to entertain a warm admiration for the Great Frederick. 
He thinks that that monarch would never have agreed to the 
second or third partitions of Poland, and he attaches more 
importance than is generally attached to the irreproachable 
moral sentiments which the greatest of the Hohenzollerns 

® In this and in other quotations the italics are in the original, 
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expressed on paper, and which he wholly ignored when the 
time came for him to act. Incidentally, it may be remarked 
that when Frederick the Great made to the philosopher Sulzer 
the observation to which Dr. Nystrém alludes, “ You do not 
understand sufficiently this accursed race to which we belong,” 
it must, in justice to the inhabitants of other countries, be 
remembered that this judgment on the whole human race 
was presumably founded mainly on the experience which the 
ruler of Prussia had gained in dealing with his own subjects. 

Such, therefore, are Dr. Nystriém’s title-deeds to speak on 
the subject now under discussion. They are more than 
respectable. They fully justify a claim on the part of Dr. 
Nystrém to speak with the voice of that authority which is 
derived from profound learning and from the inspiration of 
high moral aims. What, therefore, has Dr. Nystrém to say ? 
He holds that to imagine that “‘ individuals could be absolutely 
neutral in discussing one or other of the belligerent Powers 
in this, the vastest war in the history of man, is unthinkable.” 
He, like most Swedes, and like, probably, most Americans, 
thinks that his country should take no active part in the war; 
but, unlike President Wilson and those who agree with him, 
he is of opinion that “ any one who conscientiously, and in the 
interests of truth and justice, studies the course of events, 
must be entitled to express his opinion, even if such expression 
of opinion involves severe criticism. If this were not so, silence 
in the name of neutrality would be synonymous with cowardice, 
want of character, or indifference.” He gives his reasons for 
breaking silence. They are as follows :— 

“The World War has almost entirely destroyed the sense of 
justice, and all codes of right and wrong were upset when brutal 
force became the dominant principle. The law of nations no longer 
exists, all passions have been unchained, hate prevents the exercise 
of reason, nations live that they may kill and plunge one another 
into distress and misery, the enates inventions deal out death 
and destruction, humaneness is a mockery, truth is withheld and 
falsehood organized, the future is wrapt in gloom, the brotherhood of 
nations is made impossible, the brute in us is brought to the fore, 
and peace will be but a transient truce to be obeyed until the nations, 
with their souls black with hatred, once more fly at each other's 
throats.” 

Dr. Nystrém then enters into a very careful examination of 
the question where the responsibility for the creation of this 
deplorable state of things rests, and he comes to the only 
conclusion which is possible to any one who impartially examines 
all the facts and arguments. The entire responsibility rests 
with Germany and Austria, especially with the former Power. 
Dr. Nystrém brushes aside, as utterly unworthy of consideration, 
the flimsy excuses offered by the Germans on the ground that 
Russia, by a premature mobilization of her troops, rendered 
the war inevitable. ‘ There is,” he says, “no doubt that the 
German Imperial Government could have averted war had they 
wished to do so.”” The only German of note who has had the 
courage and honesty to speak the truth on the subject is 
Maximilian Harden, who has boldly said: “It is not against 
our own will that we have committed ourselves to this 
tremendous adventure. We have not been forced into it by 
surprise. We willed it—we had to will it”; and who also, 
when speaking of the semi-apologies offered for the violation 
of Belgian neutrality, said: ‘‘ Why all this talk? Jt is brute 
force that dictates our laws. Has the stronger ever yielded to 
the impudent pretensions of the weaker ?” 

The views expressed by this distinguished neutral should 
surely carry some weight with other neutrals. Englishmen, at 
all events, will regard Dr. Nystrém’s testimony as satisfactory 
evidence that the very active and very costly campaign of 
mendacity by which Germany has made such strenuous efforts 
to influence the opinion of the world, has not altogether met 
with the success which its authors hoped and anticipated, 
It is a significant fact that the study of international law has 
been suspended at the Copenhagen University. It is rightly 
considered that it would be “a waste of time” to study a 
science which has temporarily ceased to exist, and which cannot 
be revived until German Chauvinism, which, as Dr. Nystrém 
says, is “ without parallel in the world’s history,” ceases to 
dominate Europe. 

Dr. Nystrém has evidently fully grasped the vital importance 
of the issues at stake. He sees that, in the words of Coleridge, 
the Germans have played such tricks with their own con- 
sciences that they “dare not look on their own vices.’ He 
understands that there can be no durable peace for Europe 
until the German bellicose spirit changes, and until the whole 
nation awakes from the uightmare which at present oppresses 





it. It may be doubted whether even yet the realities of the 
situation are fully appreciated by the whole of the British 
public. Otherwise, it is almost inconceivable that educated 
men, like the late Home Secretary and writers in the Nation, 
should still cavil at the very moderate proposals tardily advanced 
by the present Government in order to ensure the victory of 
civilization. CROMER. 





BETWEEN THE LINES.* 

Tue title of Mr. Boyd Cable’s book is a very happy mot a double 
entente. What happens in the narrative is mostly the ebb 
and flow of trench-fighting, and therefore may be said to take 
place between the lines of the British and German armies; but 
these sketches also enable us to read “ between the lines” of 
the terse official reports of which they are a brilliant amplifi- 
cation. Take, for example, the familiar words: ‘“ There is 
nothing to report. All remains quiet.”” Any one who did not 
guess it before need only read the sketch called “ Nothing to 
Report” to understand that and “quiet” are 
relative terms in General Headquarters’ reports. ‘ Nothing” 
may mean the most exciting and perilous day’s work that some 
young soldier has ever done in his life; and “quiet” may signify 
simply that there were longer intervals than usual between the 
thunderclaps of the guns, a less varied assortment of “ coal- 
boxes,” “ fizz-bangs,” shrapnel, and so forth, a just appreciable 
reduction in the rattle of musketry, and fewer flashes of lightning 
by night from the enemy’s flares. For a description of the 
making of a soldier we should place Mr. Ian Hay’s The First 
Hundred Thousand above any book yet published about the 
war; but for a conspectus of daily routine within the limited 
area of first-line trenches we think Mr. Boyd Cable’s book the 
most fully informing we have read. If one cannot see the life 
of the trenches going on by reading this book, it must be that 
one cannot derive a true impression from any printed page. 

The phrases from official reports which head most of the 
chapters, and “ between the lines’’ of which we are invited 
to read, are one and all old acquaintances. Thus: “ Near 
Blank, on the Dash-Dot front, a section of advanced trench 
changed hands several times, finally remaining in our pos- 
session”; “A violent artillery bombardment has been in 
progress”; “ A mine was successfully exploded under a section 
of the enemy’s trench”; “. . . supported by a close and 
accurate artillery fire”; “ The attack has resulted in our line 
being advanced from one to two hundred yards along a front 
of over one thousand yards”; ‘“ We have maintained and 
consolidated our position in the captured trench”; “ The 
troops continue in excellent spirits” ; and “ The cost in casual- 
ties cannot be considered heavy in view of the success gained.” 
To have such naked and unsatisfying phrases as those clothed 
with meaning to the uttermost detail is an enormous help to 
the understanding of the war. Mr. Boyd Cable’s book will 
enable many people to read the newspapers with new eyes. 

We cannot do more than choose two or three of the sketches 
for a closer examination. ‘“ The Mine” is thrilling. One seems 
to be at work with the young Engineer who is doing his first 
independent job, and to be exalted with his hopes and depressed 
with his disappointments. The sap-head was situated among 
the ruins of a cottage a few yards behind the forward firing 
trench. The work began one “ beautiful night,” which in 
sappers’ language means a night of driving sleet and rain which 
forbade to the enemy all view of the operations, By the first 
dawn the sappers had safely dug themselves well underground. 
As for the young officer responsible for the enterprise— 


“ His first part of the work had been a matter of plans and maps, 
of compass and level, of observing the ground—incidentally dodging 
the bullets of the German snipers who caught glimpses of his crawling 
form—by day, and of intricate and exact figuring and calculating 
by night, in the grimy cellar of another ruined house by the light 
of a candle, stuck in an empty bottle. Thereafter he spent all his 
waking hours (and many of his sleeping ones as well) in a thick suit 
of clayey mud ; he lived like a mole in his mine gallery or his under- 
ground cellar, saw the light only when he emerged to pass from his 
work to his sleep or meals, and k to his work, and generally gave 
himself, his whole body and brain and being, to the correct driving 
of a shallow burrow straight to the selected point under the enemy 
trench a hundred and odd yards away. . . . He had first suggested it, 
he had surveyed it, and plotted it, and measured and planned and 
worked it out on paper; and now, when it came to the actual 
pick-and-shovel work, he supervised and directed and watched 
each hour of work, and each yard of progress.” 

At first the spades bit out good stiff clay in clean mouthfuls, 


but soon the mine burrowed into some horribly soft, crumbly 
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soil that had to be walled and roofed. Timber was looted from 
wrecked houses, and so persistent was the subaltern’s super- 
vision that he almost made himself a nuisance to the men. 
But the experienced old corporal managed to quell resentment. 
“Leave the lad be,” he said in answer to grumblings about 
“too bloomin’ much fuss and feathers over a straight sim ple 
bloomin’ job.” ‘“‘He’s young to the job, mebbe,” went on 
the corporal, “ but he’s not such a simple fool as some that 
take this for a simple job.” The corporal was right. Water 
flooded the mine, and the sappers squeezed aside in silence, and 
waited with side-winks to one another when the subaltern 
pushed in to inspect the working. “‘ Pumps ”’—of course. But 
no pumps were to be had. Nevertheless the subaltern obtained 
one pump by a masterly assault on the feelings of an officer in a 
farm-billet—the mine, he explained, was really to counter 4 
German mine which, if not stopped, would probably reach the 
British trench just about the time when the officer in the farm- 
billet himself took charge of the trench. So the officer in the 
billet let the farm pump go, and the water flowed steadily 
out of the mine along gutters and rain-pipes which the subaltern 
had stripped from Headquarters under the eyes of a sentry. 
The German counter-mine story came true after all; the 
subaltern heard the tapping, and waited at the danger-point, with 
his heart in his mouth, till the German picks struck through the 
wall] of his own gallery. The subaltern’s mine had had the 
honour of being accepted as fit to play its part in a considerable 
scheme of operations hatched at Headquarters, but the counter- 
mine had introduced a doubt whether the subaltern could 
wait to touch off his mine till the scheme was ready to be 
launched. That was why he waited underground all alone in a 
dangerously advanced position in order that the mine should 
not be exploded a moment too soon. But here we must leave 
the mine. The culmination in undiluted freshness is the property 
of the prospective reader. 

“ Nothing to Report " is a delightful exercise in irony. When 
the 7th (Territorial) King’s Own Asterisks took over their 
allotted portion of front trenches, having never been in such a 
position before, they burnt more Verey pistol lights the first 
night than would have sufficed a trench-hardened battalion for a 
month. They suffered casualties which would not have hap- 
pened to less eager spirits, and they believed a wiring-party of 
Germans who had crept out of their trench to be the van of a 
serious attack. A storm of rifle fire ran down the Asterisks’ 
line, while the older battalions on either side of them thought 
the affair not worth more than “ ten rounds rapid.” The rest- 
lessness and the provocations of the Asterisks caused the opposing 
Germans perhaps to use their trench mortar a little more than 
they would otherwise have done, and this in turn caused the 
artillery supporting the Asterisks to expend more shells than 
they could bring themselves to part with willingly. After 
suffering casualties of nine killed and thirty-six wounded in 
twenty-four hours, the Asterisks made up their minds that 
there would be a glowing recognition of their service in beating 
off the German attack. The optimists even hoped for a column 
in the newspapers. The pessimists expected no more than two 
or three paragraphs, “ owing to the silly fashion of not publishing 
details.” Alas for them all! The official despatch for that 
day did an incredible thing—which has probably since become 
credible to the Asterisks—it said there was “nothing to 
report.” 

The scenes of banter between the British and German trenches 
are realistically done, but they have more worth than the mere 
power to entertain, since they suggest the whole metaphysic of 
humour in the face of death. It is indeed a merciful dispen- 
sation which abates the capacity for grief and horror in ciroum- 
stances in which either grief or horror might otherwise be over- 
whelming. We must express our doubt, however, as to the 
possibility of a soldier picking up the “ air” of the “ Hymn of 
Hate” on a mouth-organ after one hearing. Surely no one— 
at all events, if the author refers to the original setting of the 
hymn—imagines that that formidable, highly complicated, and 
exacting music without a melody could be sung at all by a 
trenchful of average Germans. 

We will end by quoting a description of an Artillery observation 
officer passing through a trench the occupants of which thought 
that their passive resistance under heavy German shell-fire at 
length demanded more protection from the British guns :— 

“The gunner officer stumbled along the trench towards them. 


Behind him came his sigualler, a coil of wire and a portable one 
in a leather case slung over his shoulder. No. 2 Platoon watched 





their approach with cager anticipation, and strained ears and atten- 
tion to catch the conversation that passed between their officer 
and the artilleryman. And a thrill of disappointment pulsed 
down the line at the punner’s answer to the first question put to 
him. ‘No,’ he said, ‘I have orders not to fire unless they come 
out of the trenches to attack. We'll give "em gyp if they try it. 
My guns are laid on their front trench and I can sweep the whole 
ot this front with shrapnel.’—‘* But why not shut up their guns 
and put a stop to this ?" asked the officer, and his platoon fervently 
echoed the question in their hearts.—‘ Not my pidgin,’ said the 
gunner, cautiously peering through the field-glasses he levelled 
through a convenient loophole. ‘That’s the Heavies’ job. I'm 
Field, and my guns are too light to say much to these fellows. Look 
out!’ and he stooped low in the trench as tho rising rush of sound 
told of a shell coming down near them. ‘That's about an eight- 
inch,’ he said, after the shell had fallen with a crash behind them, 
a spout of earth and mud leaping up and spattering down over them 
ond fragments singing and whizzing overhead. ‘Just tap in on 
the wire, Jackson, and raise the Battery.’ The telephonist opened 
his case and lifted out his instrument, groped along the trench wall 
a few yards and found his wire, joined uP to his instruments, dashed 
off a series of dots and dashes on the ‘ buzzer,’ and spoke into his 
mouthpiece. No. 2 Platoon watched in fascinated silence and 
again gave all their attention to listening as the Artillery officer 
took the receiver. ‘. . . That you, Major? - « Yes, this is 
Arbuthnot. . . . In the forward firing trench, . . . Yes, 
yretty lively . . . big stuff they’re flinging mostly, and somo 
fourteon-pounder shrap. . . . No, no signs of a movo in their 
trenches. . . . All right, sir, Pll take care. 
well from here, so I’m going to move along a bit. . . . Very well, 
sir, ll tap in again higher up. . . . Good-bye.’ He handed 
back the instrument to the telephonist. ‘ Pack up again,’ he said, 
‘and come along.’ When he had gone No. 2 Platoon turned eagerly 
on the honist, and he ran a gauntlet of anxious questions as 
he followed the Forward Officer. ine out of ten of the questions 
were to the same purpose, and the gunner answered them with some 
sharpness. Hoe turned angrily at last on one man who put the 
query in broad Scots accent. ‘No,’ he said tartly, ‘ we ain’t tryin’ 
to silence their guns. An’ if you ckler wants to know why 
we ain’t—well, p’raps them Glasgow jes o’ yours can tell you.’” 
Let us hope that the days of ammunition allowances are num- 
bered. Nothing gives the infantryman more confidence thaa 
to know that his artillery cannot possibly fail him. 


I can’t see very 





A HISTORY OF FRANCE.* 
Mr. Macponatp dates the preface to his History of France 
from a Hodpital Temportaire, Arc-en-Barrois, Haute-Marne. 
“This book,” he says, “ was in the press before anyone dreamt 
that we should be standing beside our traditional enemy on the 
very battlefields where we have so often confronted her.” He 
has made no alterations in his text since he sent it to the printer 
in the days before the war. “A history of France written or 
revised during such a crisis as the present would,” he says, 
** be so biassed as to lose its value.”” The readers, into whose 
hands the book comes after fifteen months of perhaps the 
most loyal alliance in the whole history of European warfare, 
may now and again wish that their author had allowed some 
exceptions to his self-denying ordinance, but any criticism of 
this kind is forestalled by the frank confession of the preface :— 

“I may, however, be allowed to say how conscious I am that I 

have overstated the temperamental characteristics, and in particular 
the temperamental weaknesses, of the French. The truly remarkable 
way in which, under her present trial, France has purified herself 
of her traditional vices, and —— virtues which were supposed 
to be quite alien to her character, drives one to the conclusion, not 
only that the temperamental qualities of nations cha more 
rapidly than we are accustomed to think, but also that they are 
often only qualities which have been foisted on nations by noisy 
minorities.” 
Mr. Macdonald lays great stress upon the catastrophic nature 
of the history of France, as compared with our own more evolu- 
tionary movement “ from precedent to precedent.” A nation 
which has survived the Revolution of 1789, the fall of Napoleon I. 
and the fall of Napoleon IIL, must be, he thinks, “ indestruc- 
tile,’ and he adds, not, perhaps, in his happiest manner: 
* That word has of late been much on the lips of herstatesmen ; 
it expresses a truth more profound than they are perhaps 
aware of.” 

This history, from the days of the Romans to the third of 
his three great catastrophes, Mr. Macdonald tells in a book 
which aims at offering a clear and straightforward narrative 
of the political history of the French people. It is based on 
wide reading both of ancient and of modern sources, and, though 
he rarely philosophizes, Mr. Macdonald is not afraid to express 
his own opinion or to trust his own judgment. He has the 
command of an excellent narrative style; he never drops into 
“ text-book English,’’ and he retains his interest and his freshness 
throughout the whole of his long story. In the opening chapters 
London : 
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the reader will find evidence that his author was the pupil of 
Mr. O. R. L. Fletcher, and Mr. Fletcher himself would find no 
reason to be ashamed of his old pupil's lively description of 
“ an imaginary visit to the estate of some Gallo-Roman gentle- 
man.” But, having made this gallant, and not unsuccessful, 
effort to wield the bow of Ulysses, Mr. Macdonald develops his 
method on his own lines. He steps lightly over the period of 
the Merovingians, wisely, not only for reasons of proportion, 
but also because Professor Oman and Mr. Fletcher have already 
extracted all the interest that is to be found in their sordid 
annals. Charlemagne he very properly claims for France as 
well as for Germany, and he points out that the future French 
“ feudal hierarchy was nothing more or less than a development 
of the administrative hierarchy of Charlemagne.” He is again 
content with a brief sketch of the later Carolings and the early 
Capetians, until we come to the days of Louis VI., “ the first 
of the builders of modern France.” With his successor, 
Louis VII., begins the secular rivalry of England and France. 
Louis VII. is generally remembered by the unfortunate divorce 
which led to the rise of the vast Angevin Empire. Mr. Mac- 
donald defends the divorce on the simple ground that, after 
fifteen years of married life, Louis had to take strong measures 
to get an heir, and lays stress on his internal policy of building 
up “a real justice and a real government.” His son, Philip 
Augustus, “rich in saving common sense,” was successful 
both at home and abroad, and, though the rivalry with England 
was almost unceasing, the English power was not again a real 
menace to the French monarchy until the outbreak of the 
Hundred Years’ War. In an excellent chapter on “ Social 
Conditions,”” Mr. Macdonald describes the France which was 
jnvaded by Edward III. From this point onwards for another 
century his story is very familiar, but it is told with spirit, 
and the career of Jeanne d’Aro is narrated with a dignified 
restraint which enhances the tribute to the peasant girl in 
whom the rough soldiers found “ something divine.” 

From the Hundred Years’ War we pass rapidly to the Renais- 
sance. Mr. Macdonald shares the dislike of Bishop Stubbs for 
Francis I,, and explains his contemporary reputation by the 
happy remark that “ sixteenth-century taste was satisfied with 
size and a certain vigour and vitality, combined with a dignified 
demeanour.” The strange drama of the last Valois Kings is 
discussed with great skill, and Mr. Macdonald fully realizes 
their difficult task, and especially the insoluble problem which 
confronted Catherine de Medici. His comment on the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew will rouse some, not unjustified, criticism, 
though he claims for it the authority of Lord Acton: “‘ We 
must be careful not to judge an event like the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew too much from a modern standpoint. To 
condemn it as ghastly and inhuman is to condemn the whole 
spirit of the sixteenth century, the whole attitude of the Catholic 
Church.” If Mr, Macdonald had written “ theory ” instead of 
“ spirit,” we should have been less inclined to differ from his 
statement about the sixteenth century. The spirit could 
repudiate the theory. Mary Tudor converted England to 
the Reformed faith because, being a woman, she was logical, and 
argued that if, as everybody agreed, it was right that the heretic 
should die the death, it was not less right that three hundred 
heretics should share that fate. The spirit of sixteenth-century 
England repudiated the logical development of an accepted 
theory, and the Queen’s successor found herself at the head 
of a Protestant nation. We are not sure that Mr. Macdonald 
is right in adding that, “so far as the destruction of the Huguenot 
party was concerned, the massacre was a complete failure.” 
To base that conclusion upon the fact that “ two years later 
the broken cause attained its zenith at the Peace of Monsieur” 
is to confine one’s view to the limited horizon of a contemporary. 
Future years were to show that the massacre had deprived 
the Huguenot party of its best and strongest clements, an 
aspect of the situation which is well brought out in Mr. Arm- 
strong’s French Wars of Religion, a suggestive book which 
we miss from the bibliography for this chapter (which, by the 
way, also omits Miss Sichel’s Later Years of Catherine de Medici), 

We have left ourselves no space to speak of Mr. Macdonald’s 
treatment of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century France, or 
of the Revolution and the Napoleonic Wars. Of Napoleon 
himself he writes dispassionately, and he selects 1808 as the 
determining date in his career :— 

“He had re-created France, ‘ co-opted the Revolution,’ founded 
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which is still—in all essentials—the France we know. But all 


this he had done before 1808. From that time his genius had 
become distorted. He had given free rein to his passion for glory 
and his lust of conquest. More than this, his judgment had become 
distorted, even his military touch fitful and spasmodic.” 

Of the personality and the career of Louis Napoleon this book 
gives a very vigorous sketch, and its later chapters will appeal 
to a large audience at the present moment. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Macdonald closes his book with the Treaty of Frankfort, 
and leaves France in her darkest hour. “The story of her 
rapid recuperation and of the establishment of the Third Republic 
does not fall within the scope of this work,” is his somewhat 
disappointing peroration. He writes so well that we hope he 
will continue the story, in some form, so that the chapters 
which tell of the great revival may be incorporated in future 
editions of his admirable book. We cannot close this review 
without quoting the sentence which is Mr. Macdonald’s real 
peroration, though it is to be found in his preface :— 

“ And if she is supreme in her indestructibility as a nation, Franco 
is also supreme in intellect, supreme in power of expression, in the 
art of living and the domestic qualities, supreme beyond all question 
in matters of taste; her grandeur in the present hour of trial is 
the best evidence of her vitality and the happiest omen for her 
future: a nation surely worthy to lead, though not to dominate, 
the new Europe which will arise from the present conflagration.” 





SOME WAR BOOKS.* 

THREE of the chapters in Batlle Sketches' have already appeared 
in the series of “ Oxford Pamphlets.” On republication they 
find themselves in good company. All the sketches are well 
done; they embody the essential material that is available, 
and are written with balance and dignity. They are sufficiently 
vivid, and there is no stupid flummery. The facts are their 
own adornment of tales of heroism if only they are given a 
chance. Many readers will be glad of the opportunity of reading 
a connected narrative of episodes which have received infrequent 
and scattered notices in the newspapers, such as the campaign 
in the Cameroon and the siege of Tsing-tao. The narrative of 
the campaign in the Cameroon is necessarily incomplete. Since 
it was written, Yaunde, the place which the Germans made their 
second capital, has fallen, and it looks as though the remnants 
of the German forces would soon be accounted for. In the 
story of the siege of Tsing-tao the author points out how 
British co-operation with the Japanese conflicted in a local sense 
with British interests. Japan’s extension of her commercial 
hold on China had reduced British opportunities. Nevertheless 
the expediency of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance was never 
questioned. Among other things, it involved of course the 
vitally important service rendered by Japan of keeping the 
China seas free of German commerce destroyers. The other 
sketches are “‘ The Stand of Liége,” “‘ Troyon: an Engagement 
in the Battle of the Aisne,” “ Gheluvelt: the Crisis of the First 
Battle for Ypres,” ‘‘ Coronel and the Falkland Islands,” and 
“The Battle of Neuve Chapelle.” Knowing what we know now 
of the German strength and resources, we shudder as we think 
how strong the chances were in favour of Germany at the first 
battle of Ypres. We cannot think why she did not burst 
through our line. No, we are wrong; we do know why she 
could not. She was prevented by the unexampled fighting 
quality of the terribly thin British line, and by the touch of 
genius in Sir John French’s tactics which threw a force at the 
very right moment on to the German flank. Englishmen have 
not yet recognized all their debt to Sir John French in that 

matter, but history will assuredly do him full justice. 

Mrs. Percy Dearmer’s letters from Serbia,* where she died of 

enteric fever, make an impressive study in self-sacrifice. Mrs. 

Dearmer could not bring herself to believe that it was right for 

Christians to fight. She held the prohibition of the Gospel to 

be absolute. She took, in fact, the “ Quaker view,” though 

she was not, of course, a Quaker. Yet she bravely consented 

to her son enlisting immediately war broke out, because she 

felt that he must be as free as herself to judge in matters of 

conscience. Certainly hers was an attitude one can respect, 

however mistaken it may have been. Having once taken a 

decision, she never looked back or repined. Her own decision 


to go to the help of the suffering Serbians was formed within 
two minutes. Her husband, Dr. Dearmer, had already decided 
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upon it a civil order which by itself it could never have erected, 
and laid firm and strong the bases of that social and political structure 
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to go, and she informed him of her resolve in this wise : “ ‘ Well,’ 
he said [broaching the subject], ‘I had not time to tell you 
before.’ ‘No,’ said I, ‘nor I you.’ ‘Tell me what?’ ‘ Only 
that I'm going to Serbia too. I'm a hospital orderly.’ Nothing 
surprises my husband. He only said, ‘ What fun!’ and hailed 
a taxi.”” The French doctors at Boulogne wondered whether the 
party of cigarette-smoking Englishwomen who were bound for 
Serbia knew what they were in for, and would stand the test 
when they found out. They must have had their doubts 
removed by this time. If not, these plucky and humorous 
letters, skilfully edited by Mr. Stephen Gwynn, stand to tell the 
heroic tale. 

Professor E. B. Poulton’s Romanes Lecture* deals wholly with 
the war. In his jealous defence of science as against the older 
studies he is not always so restrained as the typical Romanes 
Lecturer. His point of view is, however, very sound in itself. 
He appealed to the War Office in vain early in the war to employ 
men of science in conducting and judging experiments. It is 
not enough, he insists, for soldiers to examine inventions sent 
in by scientific men. ‘‘ A new method tried by one who does 
not believe in it or does not understand it has not the slightest 
chance of success. At the first trial of the poison gas one of the 
most distinguished chemists in Germany was in absolute control.” 
Shields, armour, and the use of smoke to conceal movements 
in battle are the subjects to which Professor Poulton chiefly draws 
attention. 

We are glad to have the opportunity provided by the publica- 
tion of For Flag and Empire‘ to remind our readers of the un- 
ceasing needs of the British and Foreign Sailors’ Society. This 
old Society has homes and institutions in the chief ports the 
world over, and has been brought into very close contact with 
the war for two reasons : first, because the sailors of the “‘ Trawler 
Fleet’? who go mine-sweeping and hunting submarines are 
among the men who habitually use the homes of the Society ; 
and secondly, because the large numbers of men who have been 
brought into harbour from torpedoed vessels have sought the 
aid and comfort of the homes. Hospitality enforced by torpedo 
has placed a heavy tax on the Society's funds. This is un- 
questionably a Society to help. In this war the men of the 
Mercantile Marine—above all, the fishermen—have shared the 
labours, the dangers, and the honour of the Navy. Henceforth, 
we fancy, it will be impossible to think of these two Services apart. 





ALFRED THE GREAT.* 

Few people perhaps realize that when Alfred of England visited 
Rome before his accession to the throne he was invested with 
the belt and robes of the office of “‘Consul Romanus.” Three 
threads, as the author of the present volume points out, went 
to the making of the law, art, and learning of ninth-century 
England. The first was traditional and Germanic, seen in the 
Dooms of Ine, for example; the second Judaic, seen not 
only in the inspirations of Christianity, but in many adoptions 
of particular Mosaic laws; and lastly Classical, seen in the 
use of the Latin tongue, and disseminated indirectly through 
the writings of the Fathers, and directly through Alfred’s 
translations of Boethius. To Alfred of Wessex, when he had 
freed the land from the brutalities of the Danes, the “‘ Victories 
of Peace”’ meant the weaving of these three threads into a 
coherent pattern. It was in this work and through the azure, 
scarlet, and gold that the loving artificer wove into his web, 
not through the works of war, that Alfred won his fame. The 
Alfred tradition, with its cakes and candles and trials by jury, 
seems always rightly to have insisted upon Alfred’s peaceful 
and constructive work. The present volume, which the author 
modestly describes as a compilation from the researches of 
such scholars as Professor Liebermann and Mr. Plummer, 
ends with an interesting chapter upon “The Myth of King 
Alfred,” which gives a most curious account of the way in 
which this tradition, which emerged about 1200, always lived 
in England, the England which might say in the words 
of the Alfred Jewel: ‘Alfred Mec Heht Gewyrcan” (Alfred 
bade me be wrought). Compiler or no, the present author 
has made an interesting and living image of Alfred, and of the 
Wessex, Kent, and Mercia whose “men of prayer, men of 
war, and men of work” were the “tools” with which Alfred 
wrought. Her Alfred, if he is not the sublimation of Mr. John 
Burns, Edward the Confessor, and ex-President Roosevelt 
that at least one irresponsible critic would have us believe 
“© Alfred the Great. By Beatsice Adelaide Lees, sometime Tutor of Somerville 
College, Oxford. London: G. P. Putaam’s Sons, (10s. 6d. net.) 





him, is energetic, pious, resourceful, and above all “ mild. 
hearted,” but yet a man who, unlike the traditional Alfred 
never forgot the King in the pupil teacher, ; 





CHILD TRAINING.* 


Tuts is a book to interest any parent or guardian of a child 
under seven years old. “Character,” says the author, “ ig 
nothing more than the sum total of habits.” We do not quite 
believe this; neither, we suspect, does he; but partial belief 
in such a theory as the sentence epitomizes is necessary to fit 
even the most intelligent teacher to deal with young children, 
They must make habits, that is inevitable, and the habits if 
left to chance may be good or bad :— 

“ Educaticu’s business, therefore, is to make as large a part of 

the habits as it can good,—good in the sense of useful to the indi- 
vidual and society—the habit of dressing quickly and carefully 
instead of slowly and in a slovenly way; of eating properly the 
right things instead of wrongly the wrong things; of speaking 
correctly and pleasingly, instead of incorrectly; of working skil- 
fully, efficiently and industriously instead of slip-shodly and lazily ; 
of playing hard, well and fairly instead of lackadaisically, poorly 
and in bad spirit; of thinking logically and justly instead of whimsi- 
cally and prejudicially—of acting in a thousand right ways instead 
of the many thousand wrong.” 
Now, since it is obvious that habits come only from repetition, 
some sort of “ habit drill” must be attempted if good habits 
are to be cultivated and bad habits reformed. The habit of 
obedience is the key to all other good habits, and Mr. Hillyer 
writes interestingly of how obedience should be deliberately 
instilled. All sorts of simple orders should, he thinks, be given 
to a child. He should be told to sit, stand, turn, look at the 
speaker, fetch this or that, and prompt obedience should be 
insisted on in such a manner as to make him think he is playing 
or carrying out some interesting piece of work. When a child 
has learned elementary obedience, and will instantly obey, 
provided no special difficulty presents itself, Mr. Hillyer puts 
him through what may be called a more advanced course. It is 
here that we think most readers will be tempted to adverse 
criticism. The children are to be told, for instance, not to 
talk, and then the teacher is to try to surprise them into talking ; 
or they are to be told to keep a secret, and then questioned in a 
manner to make them let it out. This advanced “ drill” is 
too much like teasing altogether to commend itself to the average 
mother. Mr. Hillyer constantly draws parallels between the 
training of dogs and the training of children ; but no dog could be 
trained like this—his temper would be spoiled in a week. Again, 
the “ imagination drill” here suggested we should have thought 
might be fraught with great inconvenience :— 

“Have a child go to the window and from that position give 

the class an account of what, in imagination, he sees there, for 
example, a circus parade. Pass a book or a newspaper round the 
class and give each child in turn a few minutes to ‘ read ’ an imaginary 
story from it or describe an imaginary picture.” 
The teacher is warned that children “should return at once 
to the serious actualities at hand the moment they are required, 
for an unrestrained imagination may lead to very serious conse- 
quences.” The “returning at once” would involve, we think, 
a new and far more difficult drill. 

The book is illustrated with charming photographs of “ drilled” 
and “drilling” children. The look of attention which the 
photographer has caught upon their faces is even more attractive 
than the look of momentary concentration which we sometimes 
see on the face of an always engaging but usually scatter-brained 
puppy. It is a relief to read something about early education 
which is not too sentimental or too deeply serious. Mr. Hillyer 
is neither. He says that he thinks it is “ usually a better working 
basis to consider the child ‘a chip of the old block’ than ‘a 
manifestation of the divine’ or ‘a part of the infinite.’” 





FICTION. 


THE ANVIL OF CHANCE.f 
Txovcn the scene of Mr. Chittenden’s story is laid at an 
American school, and deals largely with the problems of 
schoolmastering, it differs in many respects from such a book, 
for example, as The Varmint, another tale of American school 
life, by Mr. Owen Johnson, which we reviewed some five 
years ago in this column. For that was an attempt to look at 
school life through the eyes of the schoolboy, while in The 
"© Child Training : a System of Education for the Child under School Age. By 

V. M. Hillyer. London: Duckworth and Co, [5s. net.) 
Longmans and 


t The Anvil of Chance. By Gerald Chittenden. London: 
Co, [64.) 
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Anvil of Chance the point of view is mainly that of the master. 
Only three boys figure in the dramatis personae, and they owe 
their importance to their influence on the central figure—a 
young assistant-master—rather than to their intrinsic attrac- 
tions. (As a matter of fact, we hear far the least of the most 
original of the three.) And again it was of no long and deliberate 
choice that Bobby Brooke took to the career of the schoolmaster. 
He drifted into it after completing his University course without 
any vocation or strong impulse, or interest in boys, but, as he 
candidly confessed afterwards, just as a stop-gap and because 
it secured him three square meals a day. Incidentally we 
may note that his salary was fully double that of an assistant- 
master at an English Public School. We cannot tell whether 
heredity or domestic influences had anything to say to it, because 
it is one of the curious features of the story that there is absolutely 
no mention of his parents, people, or home. His start was not 
auspicious: indeed, he was within an ace of failing badly in 
his first fortnight, when a lucky access of pugnacity restored his 
authority. His class had got completely out of hand, but 
surrendered promptly when he floored the ringleader of the 
rebels, a giant who was “‘a foot taller” than he was. The 
Head-Master, a shrewd, sensible man of the world, backed him 
up loyally, and there was never again any question of his being 
victimized by “ ragging.”” But a good schoolmaster does not 
depend on his fists, though he may have to use them once, and 
Bobby’s limitations in other respects were constantly finding 
him out. As so often happens in modern fiction, he is made the 
central figure, not because he is a hero or a strong, simple 
character, but because of his variegated, responsive, and 
accommodating temperament. There are half-a-dozen finer 
characters in the story, but Brooke’s chameleonic nature renders 
him a more fruitful subject for faithful analysis and dissection. 
The assistant-masters fall into three groups: the married 
mediocrities, who, to pervert a famous phrase, devote to tea-table 
gossip all the time they can spare from the neglect of their 
duties; the fossilized sentimentalists; and the idealists—a 
group of one, the Utopian Hood, “ a man tortured by the depth 
and glamour of his dreams,” who alone recognizes the need of 
vision in schoolmastering, holding that ali the best things to be 
done in that calling are not for sale. Brooke yields a reluctant 
admiration to Hood, but such disinterested enthusiasm makes 
him uncomfortable ; his satiric and critical bent indisposes him 
to sentiment; he despises the gossip of the “ tea clinics,” but 
cannot wholly resist its charm. His opportunism constantly 
thwarts his instincts. He seldom says or does the right thing 
the first time, and he has an ugly habit of putting himself right 
with others by a species of romancing which consists of repre- 
senting his second thoughts as his first. As his creator says, 
he is in the habit of saving his reputation at the expense of his 
character. Fortunately he occasionally does what he wants 
to do instead of waiting to find out what was considered the 
proper thing. Outside the school the personal influences are, 
in the main, wholesome and stimulating; and the Head-Master, 
who has no belief in the theory that a dominie should be a sort 
of lay monk, encourages him to go into society. “ I’m inclined 
to think,” he observes, “ that a schoolmaster ought to cultivate 
two or three perfectly evident and harmless vices to make him 
seem more human to the boys.”” The sequel is concerned with 
Brooke’s efforts, partly unconscious, to act on this advice in the 
realm of sport, society, literature, and travel. His guide in the 
first-named sphere is a gentleman farmer named Scott; in 
the second he comes under the influence of two charming young 
ladies, both typically feminine. But while Patricia Vaughan, 
who had known him from childhood and reads him like a book, 
never gives him a chance of indulging in pose or pretence, 
Helen Strange flatters him in the belief that he is the fine fellow 
he would like to be thought. In literature he is, to begin with, 
his own guide, and is for a while a victim to the quest of 
“the sovran word”; but as his experience accumulates, 
and he takes to writing of what he knows, he at last 
gains a hearing; and nothing is pleasanter in the book 
than the generous and sensible encouragement of the Head- 
Master and of his colleague Hood. But it is by travel that 
Brooke js finally hammered on the anvil of chance into 
something solid. A reaction from the fetters of routine 
mspires him with a longing for a wider world. Conversations 
With Scott, a genial and much-travelled man, and with Major 
Ward, @ delightful American officer lately home from the 
Philippines, foster the impulse. Brooke talks so much about his 
plan of a trip to Central America to Patricia and Helen that 





he finds himself unable, except at a considerable loss of self- 
respect, to withdraw. This holiday trip, which was largely 
due to unrest and vanity, brings him suddenly into contact 
with the realities of life in their most tragic and appalling aspect. 
He is held up by an epidemic of yellow fever, and, after a brief 
panic, follows the heroic example of a few white men in fighting 
the pestilence. And in the course of this terrible experience he 
sees an American girl with whom he had flirted violently and 
insincerely on the outward voyage transformed, after her deser- 
tion by a vile husband, into a ministering angel and nobly 
dying at the call of mercy. So it is a changed, a cured, and a 
sobered Brooke who returns to Chester School next term; and 
by an agreeable inversion, while he had been wont in his unre- 
generate days to make capital out of what he ought to have 
done but didn’t, he now remains honourably silent about an 
episode which gave him legitimate grounds for satisfaction. 
How far all this reacted on his efficiency as a schoolmaster we 
can only surmise, for the immediate result belongs more to the 
region of romance than of the realities. But we can make a 
pretty shrewd guess, from a few remarks of Brooke himself, that 
it brought him more closely into touch with the idealists, and 
ended for ever his association with gossips, sentimentalists, and 
hack-workers. Anyhow, the upshot is that we are enabled 
to part company from Bobby Brooke with a far friendlier feeling 
than he has inspired in the earlier pages of this curious and 
interesting study. 





READABLE Novets.—The Grand Duchess Benedicta. By 
A. E. Burns. (Longmans and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—Even 
the most critical little girl will be interested in this school 
story, because it has a real plot, and some good illus- 
trations by Mr. T. Baines, jun-———The Fortunes of Virginia 
Bright. By Albert Kinross. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)— 
Mr. Kinross tells a pleasant tale of how an American girl camo 
to England, lost her money, but succeeded in keeping her 
independence. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Notice in his column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 














A King’s Favourite: a New Life of Madame Du Barry. By 
C. Saint André. (H. Jenkins. 12s. 6d. net.)}—A very competent 
anonymous translator is responsible for this English version of 
M. Saint André’s biography, for which M. de Nolhac has written 
an introduction. They claim to produce new information from 
documents in the library at Versailles, and all that is new is to 
the credit of their heroine. Probably her immorality was mainly 
due to her beauty and her upbringing, and it may well be 
argued that she was a preferable person to Mme. de Pompadour 
and most Royal mistresses, for women as well as men of intellect 
were devoted to her. But M. Saint André’s views are too lenient. 
While she was living with the Duc de Brissac, after the death 
of Louis XV., she seems to have had a brief and ardent love 
affair with a married Englishman, Henry Seymour, and the 
author tells us that “the prudent and diplomatic Countess 
manipulated both the Duke and Seymour... and she 
played her difficult double game with delicate tact’—a merciful 
comment indeed! The picturesque account of the life with 
Louis, with its descriptions of dresses, jewels, and palling dissi- 
pations, is a little tedious, but the story becomes more interesting 
with the Revolution. Then Mme. Du Barry showed a good deal 
more character than self-interest, though the evidence is not 
conclusive that she actually sacrificed herself for M. de Brissac’s 
daughter. A book that portrays Louis as nothing better or 
worse than a faithful lover, and Choiseul as nothing but an 
opponent of Madame, has no pretensions to any historical per- 
spective. It is illustrated with many portraits. 

Prehistoric Man and his Story. By Professor G. F. Scott 
Elliot. (Seeley, Service, and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—We recently 
noticed an anthropological book by Professor Keith, which is 
quickly followed by an equally absorbing volume by Professor 
Scott Elliot. The two disagree on many points of chronology 
and ancestral stems. Into those matters we cannot go. While 
Professor Keith was strictly scientific and mainly anatomical, 
Professor Scott Elliot gives a much broader treatment. His 
arguments from botanical history are most interesting, and he 
takes an evident delight in reconstructing the lives and environ- 
ment of our ancestors, their attendant animals, their food, arts, 
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and weapons. The whole world is brought under view from the 
Behring Straits to Zimbabwe, as well as from China to Peru. 
The illustrations are full of variety and interest, including 
Professor Rutot’s reconstruction of the most famous early 
specimens of humanity and reproductions of examples of 
prehistoric art. 





Those who may be called to Serbia or the surrounding States 
may be glad to know of an English-Serbian Phrase Bool: (Oxford: 
B. H. Blackwell, Is. net). This is a short grammar of the 
South Slav language, with phrases classified according to subjects 
(horses, post office, armies, &c.), in English, Slav, and the 
transliterated Slav for the sake of pronunciation. 


Year Booxs.—Burke’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage, 
7916. (Hrrrison and Sons. £2 2s. net.)—In compensation for 
appearing a few days later than some other peerages, Burke claims 
tohave broughtits records more up to date in this distressful year 
of many changes; it even gives several columns of the descent 
of the Wharton pecrage to the claimant who is likely to receive 
it out of abeyance. It carries out its sub-title, ““ A Genealogical] 
History of the Peerage, Baronetage, the Privy Council,” &c., 
for its particular characteristic is antiquarian. It also gives 
full information as to Orders and medals, institutions of which 
the recent growth is notable. This is the seventy-eighth 
edition.——Kelly’s Handbook to the Titled, Landed, and Official 
Classes, 1916 (Kelly's Directories, 15s.), casts a wide net, 
for it contains thirty thousand names, many of which would 
be hard to classify under the heads mentioned in the title. 
It is a very useful and comprehensive book of its kind.——— 
Hazell’s Annual, 1916. (Hazell, Watson, and Viney. 3s. 6d. 
net.)—An index of ten thousand subjects gives an idea of 
the attempt to provide universal information in this annual. 
What can be learnt here of the British Empire is only a 
part of the whole, for all foreign countries pass under review, 
There are records and statistics of all things political, social, 
scientific, judicial, and warlike. Among the novelties are the 
extensive personnel of the Ministry of Munitions and a concise 
history of the war to a recent date.——The Clergy Directory and 
Parish Guide, 1916 (J. 8. Phillips, 4s. 6d. net), is a small handy 
volume which might be described as a ‘skeleton Crockford ” 
with some additions. The Catholic Directory, 1916(Burns and 
Oates, 1s. 6d. net), gives particulars of the whole Roman Catholic 
Church in Great Britain, and shows how widespread and well 
arranged is its ecclesiastical organization. The Bishops and 
priests, their spheres of work, Roman Catholic schools and 
charities, can all easily be found here. There are also details 
of prominent Roman Catholic laymen and their offices.—— 
Willing’s Press Guide, 1916 (J. Willing, 1s. net), is again ready 
for journalists, advertisers, and others. The changes recorded 
are not very remarkable, even in Ireland, when one considers 
the circumstances.-——The Advertiser's A.B.C. (T. B. Browne, 
10s. 6d.) should open the eyes of the ignorant as to the vast 
sphere of advertisement. The A.B.C. desires to encourage the 
practice, for which some people will bless it; others may not. 
It is extremely persuasive and effective in examples and practical 
information, which includes a detailed directory of magazines 
and journals. The British Dominions Year Book, 1916 (The 
British Dominions General Insurance Co.), is almost entirely 
devoted to the war. Its articles, by Lady St. Helier and others, 
are of considerable interest. For instance, Sir L. Chiozza 
Money writes upon a self-supporting Empire such as we should 
all like to find in war time, but which economists and Free 
Traders would distrust in peace. Mr. H. Neville gives interesting 
accounts of the organization of military forces, especially the 
sritish armies. There are maps and other illustrations, and the 
whole is a good advertisement of the Company that issues it, 
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Ashanti Proverbs, 8VO .........06seseee0s Sesrvcees (Hf. Milford) net 7/6 

Austin (F. E.), Directions for Designing, Making, and Operating High- 

Pressure Transformers, cr 8vo ........... oenee ‘ (Spon) net 3/0 
Austin (F E.), Examples in Alternating Currents: Vol. L., for Students 

and Engineere, cr 8vo ............ 7 ...-(Spon) net 10/6 
Barnett (J. D.), The Operation of the Initiative, Referendum, and Recall 
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Battiffol (L.), The Century of the Renaissance, 8vo....(Heinemann) net 7/6 
Berry (1). M.), European History Foretold, 8vo..........(Thynne) net 3/6 
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Brent (C. H.), The Inspiration of Responstbility, and other Papers, er 8vo 
(Longmans) net 5/0 
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Gard (5. F.), Navigation Notes and Examples, 8vo........ (E. Arnold) net 8/6 
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Carlyle (R. W. and A. J.), A History of Mediaeval Political Theory in the 
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Catalogue of the Greek Papyrti in the John Rylands Library, Vol. It, to" = 
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Le Queux (W.), The Broken Thread, cr 8vO ............ (Ward & Lock) 6% 
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Robertson (G. 8.), The Law of Copyright: Supplement to Dec. 31st, 1915, 

8v (H. Milford) net 5% 
Robertson (J. M.), War and Civilization, cr 8vo...... (Allen & Unwin) net 2% 
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Skaggs (Ww. H.), German Conspiracies in America, cr 8vo....(Unwin) net 50 
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sophers and Poets made by the Poet Laureate in 1915 (Longmans) net 6 
Stavert (A. A. B.), The Adventures of William Morton. .(Stockwefl) net 2 
Stringer (A.), Open Water, or BVO... . 26.6.0 e cece ecnenee (J. Lane) net 6,0 
Sumerian Tablets from Umma in the John Rylands Library, 4to 


(Longmans) net 5/0 
Thornton (F. 0.), Key to Bookkeeping for Evening Classes (Macmillan) net 7/6 
Toye (Nina), The Death Rider, cr 8v0..........-...eeceeeeees (Cassell) 6% 
Van Vorst (Marie), War Letters of an American Woman, cr 8vo (J. Lane) net 5.0 
Vaughan (H. M.), Meleager: a Fantasy, cr 8v0...........06+ (M. Secker) 6/0 
Wadsley (Olive), Possession, Cr BVO... .. 2.65 ceaecccceccenes .-(Cassell) 6/0 
Wentworth-James (Gertie de 8.), Purple Passion, cr 8vo........ (Laurie) 6/0 
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LIBERTY & CO’S WINTER SALE 
ENDS NEXT WEDNESDAY 
FINAL REDUCTIONS 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London, and Paris. 








ROYAL EXCHANGE 
(ir20.) ASSURANCE. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR.-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
LIVE STOCK. THIRD PARTY. 








The Corporation is prepared to act as 


EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C. 
44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 


Head Office : 
West-End Office : 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 





RED 
WHITE ¢ BLUE 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. 
In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so much stronget 


than ORDINARY COFFEE. 
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You Want 


Beautiful Teeth 
—for Health’s sake, for beauty’s sake. It is quite easy to have 
ure white and beautiful teeth; to keep them in perfect con- 
ition; arrest decay. All you require is a good brush and 


OWLAND’S 
ODONTO 


“For Your Teeth.” 


It thoroughly cleanses the teeth seth and leaves a delightful fragrance 
in the mouth. It contains no grit. 
Buy it, because it’s best. 2/@ at your own chemisis, and 
Rowland ¢ & Sons, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


TOTAL FUN - £20,409,644. 
ROYAL DS 1409, 
FIRE, Loss OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
IDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
cComMPANY, |“ 
LIMITED. 


LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING, 


HEAD 1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL. 
OFFICES | 24-2 24-28 Lombard | Street, LONDO iON. 





ge 


PRU DENTIAL ASSURANCE COM PANY 


Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......&94,000,000. 
_ «CLAIMS PAID ...ccorerereeseee -£126,000,000. 


APPOINTMENTS ‘VAGANT 4 AND “WANTED. 


Wy eaere STERSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
EDUCATION COMMITTER. 


STOURBRIDGE GIRLS’ § SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
WANTED, to begin duty ‘n the above- named School as soon as possible, 
pe a MATHEMATICS MISTRESS. Avaieesta must be experienced 
and must have good in Mathematics. Ability to teach 
Gua on modern lines and Science would be a recommendation. Com- 
mencing salary £125 per annum, ar 
AP tions, accompanied vy eopies of reeent testimonials, should be sent 
been = delay to Miss K. M. WIRTH, Head-Mistress, Girls’ Secondary School, 


. of ” Application (No. 279) may be obtained from the DIRECTOR OF 
1 DU C. ATION, » County E Education Office, 37 Foregate Street, Worcester. [ ¥188.) 








Ty tsrenscss OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 





LECTURESHIP IN FRENCH AND GERMAN, 


Applications for the above LECTURESHIP should reach the CHANCELLOR, 


Vuiversity, Perth, Western Australia, not later than March ldth, 1916. The 
tenure of office shall, in the first place, be for a period of three years. 

Salary £400 per annum. 

Copies of the conditions of appointment may be obtained at the Office of 


the AGENT-GENERAL FOR WESTERN AUSTRALLA, Savoy House, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


™ E 


URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL OF WATERLOO. 
WITH-SEAPORTH.,. 
LDUCATION COMMIITER, 


SE CONDARY 


WATLELOO- WITH-SEAPORTH | SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Head-Master: Mr J. H. THOMAS B.Se. (Vict.). 
WANTED, Yemporary FORM and SCIENCE MISTRESS. § 5 
Chemistry, Physics, Geography. Lancashire Scale. Applications to be made 
on form which may be obtained on receipt of stamped and addr d tox ip 


envelope, and must be immediately returned to the undersigned. 
THOMAS BATESON, Director of Education. 
near Liverpool. 


GIRLS’ HIGH 


Town Hall, Waterloo 


PDIPoN 
R plications for the post of 


The Governors invite Ap] SCIENCE MISTRESS, at a 
Salary of £120 per annum. For further particulars apply to the HBA))- 
MISTRESS, High School, College Road, Ripon, to whom applications must be 
sent in not later than 7th February next. 

Ripon, 18th January, 1916 KIRKLEY, Te 


FOU NG OXFORD GRADUATE (28), 


SCHOOL. 


M wn Clerk 


First-Class Honours 


* Lit. he yee Exhihitioner, engaged since 1912 in a Government Dept, 

al work, would like to hear of opportunity for LITERARY or 

» HLLOSOF HEC AL work as permanency. Only small salary required. Genuine 
daterest in philosophical we wi. Highest reicrcnces and testimonials. Advertiser 


not eligible for military sorvice,—Box No. 765, The 


ate Baw Or later on, and is 
pectato Strand, London, W.C. 


» 1 Wellingtou Street, 


TOU WANT TO DO YOUR BIT, but are over milita ry age, 

__ Of have been rejected by the authorities. here fs a SPL ENDID 
OPPORTUNITY awaiting you in the Church Army RECREATION HUTS 
tor troops at home and abroad.—k cea Churchmen and abstaiuers juvited to apply 
AT ONCE to Prebendary CARLILE, D. D., 65 Bryarston Strect, Loadea, W. 


OUNG LADY WANTS" good POST as Private Secretary 
P at , once. Cambridge Tripos 1915, SBaglish amd Freach.—Apply 
i. M, 23 Carson Road, Dulwich, 8. 








G {ENTLEMAN, bright, interesting, wanted occasionally 
evenings (near Tube, S.W.) to READ and DISCUSS articles in this Paper 
oy ono eae © S tires to read much; dinner and 3s. 6d. offered ; sense walle, 
particulars and time when generally tn for interview. —Box No. 764, 

ie » 3 Wellington Str Street, Strand, Loadoa, W.C. 


V ANTED, MAN to Teach GERMAN — ‘ially Military), 
Shorthand, and Typewriting. Board with pupil, an officer, and salary.—~ 

a J. M.,” " Stodham Park, Liss, | Hants, 

C { 


R EB ER SG 
ale N’S PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers are wanted. Real 
“CAREERS ” and specialize. A Handbook giving detailed information as tu 
present —_- for educated women. Price 1s. 6d.; post free Is. 6d.—Centrai 
Bureau for the Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
LECTURES, &c. 
{HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
j oe gay COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Kecognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, aud by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I DODD, M.A. 
Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma ; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses. Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from 
£40 to £18 18s. are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. Loan fund 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years. 
Prospeetus from The PRINCIPAL. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE. LONDON. 
(Founded in 1848, ted by Royal Charter, 1853.) 








Patron: HER MASESTY. [IN ALEXANDRA, 
Visior : THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Princi : The Rev. J. F. KENDALL, M.A, 

LENT TERM BEGAN THURSDAY, JANUARY 20th. 


The College provides a genera] education for Students up to the age of 18, as 
well as Courses of Lectures for more advanced Students. 

For particulars of the College, as well as of the School preparatory to the 
College (Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. TRALE), apply to the Warden, Miss C. F. 
LEWER, B.A., 43 and 45 Harley Street, W., from whom information may also 
be obtained as to the College Boarding House ip which Students may reside 


Pus PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, LANCS. 


ears of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence. 
LARGE DEMAND. FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. 


QOUTHPORT iG COLLEGE. 
President — 


Ladies over 20 
VER 


PHYSICAL TRAINING 


CHARLES BERESFORD, E.C.B.  Princi 


A. ALEXANDER, ‘FL63. and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists ot 
Medical Lecturers and experienced I Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, including a 5 from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 

Stockholm. Educated women are why as Scientific Teachers of Physic: al 


Education. Health Students received im residence. Medical supervision. 
References permitted to Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, tho 
Hon. and Rev. KB. sea D. D.—Further oe eeran from the SEC ‘RETARY. 


G’3 SWEDISH 8sYSTE 
E BEDFORD. PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lanadewne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained tn this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educationa! 
— A Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 4 7 eee Physiology 
icing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Ten 


a ag BERGM AN OSTERBERG 1 





TRAINING 


PHYSICAL 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trustees : 


Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman), Major WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. 
Dr. enti * ADDISON, M.P. LORD SHAW OP DUNFERMLINE. 
le MARCHION ESS OF SALISBURY. 


Prinei 
Miss M. H. MEADE, B.A. (Moral Sciences Tripos). 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England 
Students are prepared io be teachers of Scientific wy Education on Ling's 
Swedish System. The course extends over two years. It includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education ; the Theory and Practice of Gymnas- 
tics, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games. Students 
practise teaching in schools in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own 
grounds of 15 acres, in a beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. 
The Course begins in September.—Further particulars on application to the 
SECRETARY. 


W EST FIELD COLLEGE, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
Principal: Miss A. DE SELINCOURT 
The College prepares WOMEN STUDENTS for the London degrees In Ar's 
and Seience. Inclusive fee £105a year. Easter Term begins on April 27th, 19 


and Bursaries of £20 to £') 
of an examinat i 


Eutrance Scholarships from £35 to £50 a year, 
® year, tenable for three years, will be awarded on thac results 


to be held from May 16th to L jth, 1916 Names must be entered before Ma 

For Calendar and further particulars, apply to The PRINCIPAL, West l 
College, Hampstead, N.W. 
| err EDUCATIONAL LNSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KE NSINGTON. Training Colleg 
Teachers. Chairman, Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather Treasur Mr. ¢ 
Montefiore; Sec., Mr. Arthur WU. bymonde For Prospectuses and informa 
concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENC! 
SCHOOL or DOMESTIC CIENCE, 
b ELLERSLIE, MALVERN 
Practical training in Cookery, Laundry, and Housew 
Specialty adapted for girls leaving schoo!.—Prospectus on application 
Miss WOLSELEY LEWIS. 

PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
T OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 
pupils over 15 years of age, to prepare for Universities, Army, Na 
(special entry), &c. Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea.——For li 
d Prospectus apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


trate 


()' ge 


po 
ac. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
EENWOOD, EASTBOURNE., 
Prin wipals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOUNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
).—Fiest-rate Modern Education. Premisos specially builé tor a Sehoo!, 
Playing ~Helds and Ki nk. _ sae *, hockey, Teunk, Cricket, Swimminz, 

lerm began Jan. 18, 19k 
Mile. EXPULSON, 


in Hampstead.- 


JARIS SCHOOL now 
a 4 Belsize Park Gardena, receives a FEW GIRLS for thorough French 
education, Only French spoken. Best Professors for Music and Art. Visits 


(© muscums and galleries, Concerts. Mome life, baxcelicut refeconces, 
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(yee see EDUCATION CORPORATION, BESHIRE, WINCHAM HALL, LOSTOCK GRALAM, 
—Excellent Modern Country School for Girls. Playing fields and well. 


34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
—_—_- Tele pane: Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, ET. 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY. 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


Head-Mistress, Miss M. V. Hitt, M.A. 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 
There is a special Department for Domestic Science and Housewifery. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. MoCane 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


~~ HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT 
FOUNDED 1850. 
{ Miss BRENDA NIGI NIGHTINGALE, M.A.London. 
Principals | Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident only). 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 

LECTU RE S BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


pre RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 





Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention 
to languages. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required. Large 
grounds. Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters, 66 guineas 
a year. 

‘IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
K “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Chil- 
dren with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from 
sca.—For Illus. Prospectus apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier, 


|. poemes oor HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited 
d $34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD- MISTRESS. 


TI\HE ~~ DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
HEAD-MIsTREsS : Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modern 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 
Bracing air from Downs and Sea. Special care given to individual develop- 
ment. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Junior House for Girls under 14. 


~OUTHLANDS, SEAFORD, Sussex, was specially designed 
‘ as a school for forty girls. It is situated on the Downs, 200 feet above 
sea level. The heating and lighting installations are perfect; there is a large 
field for organized games. The teaching ts thorough and on modern lines, and 
there are exceptional advantages for Languages, Music, and Art. Older girls 
can specialize in chosen subjects, and also take a course of Domestic Economy, 
—lIllustrated Prospectus, with references, on application to Miss PanNetr, L.L.A. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
§4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Musie, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 

\ EYBRIDGE, SURREY. —High- Class Ladies’ School, con- 

ducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (London). The comforts 
of a refined home. Thorough education on’ the principle of a sound mind 
in a sound body. Preparation for examinations if desired. French a 
speciality. Large grounds, high and most healthy position. Term com- 
menced Jan. 20th. 





= LADIES’ COL .LEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
Good Substitute for Continental School; special facilities for learning | 
French, as well as full range of all other subjects; boarding fees moderate; | 
good and liberal diet; healthy locality; games, &c., in own grounds;  sea- 
bathing.—For Prospectus apply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (London), Principal. 


8 GOOD, B.A. : | 
| 


N OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Exceptional advantages. 
Languages, Literature, and Music specialities. Careful attention given to 
health and the development of character. Pupils prepared for advanced examina- 
tions. Excellent results. Good garden and fleld for games. References kindly 
ermitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, 8.1., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, 
fon. Sec., C.M.S., and others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 
G REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistresses { pegs 4 x, M.A. 
Good modern education ; comatey life. New buildings; grounds of ‘12 acres. 
Healthy situation ; high posi tion. Fees from 60 guineas. 


Ts - GRANGE, ‘BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
El 


years. Thorough general education, with great —-. = health. 

der girls may specialise in Art, Music, Literature, or Lang 4 Domestio 

Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and fleld for ockey ‘ond Cricket. 
Prep. for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 


} OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRIS. 
a - for University Examinations. Domestic Science Department. 
Chairman of Governors: Rev. J. D. ery M.A., D.D. 
vy ot Miss DAVIE, B.A. 
_ Illustrated Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, 24 Poole Road, Bournemouth. 


ARENTS of present pupils very highly recommend HOME 
SCHOOL, » liy adapted to GIRLS whose health needs care or who 

are of nervous temperament; devoted thought and care in every detail.— 
“§. A.,” Box No. 762, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, ‘Strand, London, Ww.o. 
I | IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 

Principa!—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principal. 

SPRING TERM BEGINS JAN. 2578. Tele. “ Watford 616.” 





ulp Gymnasium. Full staff, great advantages. Art, Music, Lai 
Hija Sea Jana nit Gaels Sty Geass "aaa 
iu ‘ees: Juniors, y ineas ; niors, Six ul 
Pr from PARKES, Princi oo Sane 


ST. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Prosp*ctus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


Tel.: 470 Harrow. _ al 
L, iXeHort ~ HINDHEAD, 











SCHOOL, 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
The Spring Term “me on Thursday, January 13th, 1916. 
Tel.: 7 } Grayshott. — 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
D°v=zR "eo ©. & & B 6 ga 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, FEBRUARY, 1916. 
Three Entrance Scholarships £40, £30, £20 per annum for Boarders, 
For particulars apply to W. 8. LEE, M.A., Head-Master. 
} ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, ~ WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount ahem. 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS th ‘wm JU NE. 
For details apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 


Ak 8A Bh 860 2-0 G6 E. 


The Annual SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held on March 21st 
and 22nd. 
_ Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Oakham. = 


NASTBOURNE COLLEGE.—President: The DUKE | OF 

‘4 DEVONSHIRE. MHead-Master: Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engineering Classes, 
Physical Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet Corps. New buildings, 
— and fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Sons of Officers 
an ergy. 





M *® W. A, FULLER, 


THE COLLEGE, STORMINGTON, S'SSEX, 
Prepares Boys (age 14 and upwards) for the 
ARMY AND THE UNIVERSITIES. 


yw BEL ST ED SC HOOT, 


TEN SCHOLARSHIPS, £70-£20, and Four House Exhibitions will be offered 
for competition in March,—Particulars from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, 
or the BURSAR. 


} OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some Twelve Open Sc holarships 

Senior and Junior, value from £75 downwards, together with E shane 
for Sons of Officers killed in the Great War, will be awarded by Examination 
beginning March 7th, 1916. Boys examined at Rossall and London.—Apply 
THE BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 





M.A, 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. ~~ Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
— ae facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 
CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 
information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for 
this book, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illus- 
trated description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—- 
(Publication Dept.), GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 65 South 
Molton Street, Tendon, 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


OURNALISTIC and ~ SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
be “— LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 
date Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SEORBEABIAL OFFICES, 61 South olton Street, W. 





SCHOLASTIC A AGENCIES. 


OINT AGENCY FOR _ WOMEN TEACHERS, 
e OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18, BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Gulld, 
College of ——— Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find 
work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been cal- 
culated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses. 

Hours for Interviews :—11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. ees pe 
When possible special appointments should be arra 


ged. 
: Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 
A SSISTANT 


~ MISTRESSES and GOVERN ESSES. 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
36 Pa hn STREET, LONDON, W.,. 

invite applications qualified ladies who are looking posts as 
MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOV ERNESSES. in Private 
Families. 

Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 
_NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION 


(\HOICE OF SCHOOLS anv TUTORS. 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
ESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel.: Regent 4926. 
Scholastic Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of - should be given. 
____ Many Principals are at present v willing to r reduce fees. 





Sox OOLS For BOYS axpv GIRLS. 
TUTORS for _—_ Cuteness 
CIVIL SERVICE, and EXAMS. 


UnQuE, x. ie -date 


will be 
ENTS in their choice vo charge 
uses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION rains ESTA Lib 
NTS which can be THOROUGHLY RECOMMEND 
The age of the pupil, district aad aoe of fees should be given. 
write, or 


Messrs. J. & J. PATON, hav’ an in 
kno wietee of o _ SCHOOLS and TUTO 4 
pleased to AID P. in 
a 


J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, £.C. 
Telephone 5053 Central. 
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“CHOOLS Parents can obtain a (free of charge) reliable 
Ss information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 

& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
by yg (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
. ee me TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
| stafls of the most im: ~~ schools and thus able 


‘po 
supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 Museum. 


r \HE LESSER PUBLIO SCHOOLS—There 

a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
Py thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 
full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, Please mention age of boy, the locality 
poueee, and inter intended profession if if de selded | upon. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


NPILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

1 —A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Garden ing. 
filliards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c. — Apply W. HAROLD 
G RISEWOOD, _2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


| ESIDENT PATIENTS. —Descriptive List 





(illustrated) 
of Medical Men in all parts —_— to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS 
sent without charge. Or selection will be made on statement of nature of 
case and terms to the GE NERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, and 
Medical Association, 1 Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
street, London. Est. 100 years. 


puBuic HOUSE REFORM.—The Peo ple’s Refreshment 


House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 











130 licensed Inns. Ask for free de scriptive list, take £1 shares. Five per cent. 
paid sinc e 1899. —P. R.H.A,, Broadway Chambers, Westminster, 

APPEALS. 
MNNHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE! 


PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), | 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, 
Patron: H.M. THe Kina, 
Soldiers suffering from nerve injuries and shock are being treated. 


READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but | 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide | 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the pos for | 
pate of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. | 

DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. | 
' 
i 
} 


Treasurer: THE kar oF HaRROWBY. Secretary: Goprrey H. HawiToy, 


FURNITURE FOR CASH. 


The best Stock of Furniture in London 
at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality and Design, 


SPRIGGS & Co., ita., 
238-241 Tottenham Court Road, WwW. 


THE BEST BOOTS FOR WAR-TIME 
5 











| Best for Soldiers 


*K’” Service Boots are absolutely reliable 





Best for Everyone 


*K’ always stands for value and wear, so | 
| 
‘ 





*K’ is always economical 


There is a ‘K’ Boot Agent in every town. 














THE UNION BANK OF 











“Beautifully Cool and Sweet Smoking.” 


PLAYER'S 


NAVY CUT 
TOBACCO 


Packed in _varying degrees of strength 
to suit every class of smoker. 


PER OZ, 


Player’s Gold Leaf Navy Cut D. 
Player’s Medium Navy Cut 
Player's “Tawny” Navy Cut 


Per Oz. 


Player’s “ White Label” D. 
Navy Cut 


Also PLAYER'S NAVY CUT DE LUXE a development 
of Players Navy Cut packed in 2-oz. and 4-oz. 
airtight tins at 1/6 and 3;- respectively. 


For wounded British Soldiers 

and Sailors in Militery 

Hospitals at home, and for 

the Front at Duty Free 
Rates. 


Terms on application to: 


John Player & Sons, 
Nottingham. 


Issued by the Imperial Tobacco Co. 
pi Great Br.tain & Ireland), Ltd. 
54 


























Pity she didn’t 
send me an Onoto 


The Pen which needs no filler is 


the only pen for your soldier 
friend, 

Send him a Military size Onoto. The 
pen which fills itself in a flash from any 


ink supply (liquid or pellet), and carries 
safely in C4 position in the uniform 
poc ket. The Onoto never leaks, 


Onoto (ja) 














THE Pen 
THOMAS DE LA RUE &« 
Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
upon matters of business should nor be addressed to the Eviron, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 





STRA IMI 
AU LIA, LIMITED. Seale of Charges for Advertisements. 
a S008, Snempensted 2658, OUTSIDE Pack pb en. av. lable), FOURTEES GUINEAS. 
>) i] 1! ava e 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,000. EE LR CTE 5 0 | Narrow Column (Third of Page).... £4 4 0 
-—~ Capital, £2,000,000. Rewrve Halt-Page SS siagecaatate tiated " “— % 0 Half Narrow Column .... was 2a 
£1,960,000. Together..... £3,960,000 Quarter-Page (Half-Columnp)......... 3 3.0 Quarter Narrow Column...... iocen i110 
Column, two- thirds width of page, 0 


ane Liability of ma. . RS eee hat 4,000,000 
Total Issued Capital and Reserves £7,960,009 960,009 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.O, 


SEATED ane GRANTED on the Susti> Beaties 
} may ed e Australian States, and Dominion of 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed 
terms which iay be ascertained on a 1 





Outside Page ........... 
Five Lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s. ; 
additional line (contatning on an 

Narrow Column, one-third width of page, 8s. an incl. 


WELLINGTON STREET, 


COMPANIES. 
» B26 26 OF BRD FD cckovccodeccccccevacses £1414 0 
and Is, a liwe for every 
average twelve words), 


Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 15. an inch, 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: pet. 


STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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As Good as Hand-Made 


“JE always had his boots made for him 
—fine, shapely boots they were 
too—by a little old bootmaker off 

Oxford Street. Then the bootmaker died 
and our friend was worried. Should he 
have to hunt out another bootmaker, 

robably not so good? Or put up with 
ill-fitting ready-mades? He did neither, 
for a friend introduced him to Lotus. 
So his boots are as shapely and well- 
fitting as ever. 


Lotas 


Letters: Lotus Limited, Stafford, 
Makers of Lotus and Delta Boots, Agents everywhere. 






























dust. 





- Bell’s 


“Three Nuns” 


Tobacco 


So perfect is the method of blending that there is no 
Each particle keeps its proper place in your 
pouch, and the last pipe is as cool and sweet asthe first. 









A Testing Sample will be forwarded on application to 


Stephen Mitchell and Son, Branch of the Imperial 
Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., 
Glasgow. 











“Kings Head” is stronger. 


TH 
G6 «<a O46 
“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 
MEDIUM - - - - 4d. for 10 












No, 445 
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Mr. JOHN GALSWORTHY says: 
“Tt ts a duty to the country to help save our horses.” 





R.S.P.C.A. FUND 


SICK AND WOUNDED HORSES iw 
(Chairman: The DUKE of PORTLAND, K.@.) 


is the ONLY FUND working in con- 
junction with the Army Veterinary Corps 
—under the authority of the Army Council—. 
on behalf of the British Army horses at the 
front. The expenditure of the money collected 
is under the direction of the War Office. 


£20,000 URGENTLY NEEDED 


to alleviate the sufferings of the 
British war horses during the winter. 


WE APPEAL FOR YOUR HELP. 





DONATIONS (cheques crossed Coulis and Co.) should be 
forwarded to the Hon. Secretary, 


105 JERMYN STREET, LONDON, §.W. 
Illustrated leaflet describing our work forwarded on request. 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization). 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety of the 
Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and physical condition of 
the people by bringing about the adoption of Universal Military Training 
for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS. 


£ 


8. S| £ 4. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents es 25 O O| Members... ee ee 1010 0 


ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 


Hon. Vice-President: «> 5& © ©] Associates, with Literatur a 
Members ~ ee oe ££. and Journal oe «2 8 


The Subscription of Ladies aria Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





Interesting booklet telling ‘' why,'’ sent post fres 
on application to J. & J. Colman, Lid., London, and 
Carrow Works, Norwich. 
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WILL 
YOU HELP 
THE 
INCURABLY 
HELPLESS 
SOLDIERS 


? 


BRITISH 
WOMEN 


ARE APPEALED TO 
FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS 


TO 
BUILD THE 


“STAR & GARTER HOME” 


The site of the famous hotel on Richmond Hill 
is being presented through the Auctioneers’ and 
Estate Agents’ Institute to Her Majesty the 
Queen, who has graciously consented to hand the 
gift to the British Red Cross Society as a per- 
manent home for men rendered incurably helpless 
by the war. A sum of 


£50,000 
IS NEEDED 


for the purpose of pulling down the old hotel 
and building a home worthy to receive our 
disabled heroes. 


YOU, AS A 
BRITISH WOMAN, 


are given the opportunity of helping to found 
this useful and lasting tribute to our brave men 
now hopelessly disabled. 


SEND YOUR 
DONATION 
TO-DAY. 


Even if it be only as the widow's mite it will 
help to further this splendid work. A certificate 
will be sent you which you will treasure in after 
years as a memento of the time when you were 
privileged to help those wrecked by our fight for 
the right. 


PLEASE MAKE CHEQUES PAYABLE TO 
THE HON. TREASURER, 
THE LADY COWDRAY 
(Crossed ‘“‘ London County & Westminster Bank’’), 
and send to 


16 CARLTON HOUSE TERRACE, LONDON, S.W. 





The British Women’s Hospital, 


“THE STAR AND GARTER” 
BUILDING FUND. 


Patron : HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


2 ROBERT STREET, ADELPHI, 
LONDON, W.C. 


Bankers: 
LONDON COUNTY and WESTMINSTER BAN K, 
Lrp, 





HELP SERBIA 


in her dire distress 


LEND YOUR AID 
and QUICKLY 
TO FEED and CLOTHE 
THE 
STARVING REFUGEES 





N their recent retreat the Serbians have crossed those 
mountains and traversed those roads which a German 
military bulletin described as impenetrable and impossible. 

The more fortunate, who had a cart or carriage, may have 
covered the distance between the Serbian rail-head and tho 
Adriatic coast in some 20 days. The greater number tramped 
on foot, over roads ankle-deep in mud and mountains knee-deep 
in snow. 


No hospitals or prosperous towns lay on the track, and 
rarely could they hope to find any food save what they carried 
with them. The Army, in whose wake they followed, went 
during parts of this terrible march for two days in every three 
without even a ration of bread. The plight of unorganized 
civilians who fled without commissariat or stores can be 
conceived, 

The need of funds is unlimited. When the first urgent 
distress is over, these fugitives may have to be cared for during 
many months of further fighting, and when at last they are 
restored to their own country, the task will remain of re- 
establishing its normal life and repairing the ravages of war. 





SEND YOUR DONATION 


NOW, PLEASE, TO 
THE EARL OF DESART, K.CB., 
Hon, Treasurer, 
Serbian Relief Fund, 5 Cromwell Road, S.W. 


SEND YOUR PARCELS 


(om all, warm oe) 
jor women and children 


To 


Mrs. CARRINGTON WILDE, 


THE 
SERBIAN RELIEF FUND 


5 Cromwell Road, S.W. 
H.M. THE QUEEN. 


President : The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman: Mr. BERTRAM CHRISTIAN, 
Hon, Secretary: Mr. R. W. SETON-WATSON, D.Litt. 


Patroness: 





Bankers : 
LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER 
St. James’s Square, S.W. 


BANK, LTD,, 
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PLEASE REMEMBER THE CLAIMS OF THE 


CHURCH ARMY 
RECREATION HUTS 


TENTS and CLUBS for the Gallant 
Men of the Army and Navy ; 


UNDER FIRE IN FLANDERS, 


AND IN 


FRANCE, MALTA, EGYPT, and 
SALONICA, and at HOME. 


Huts cost £300 (or £20 for one portable section); Tents £150; 
Equipment £100; Week's Working £5 abroad, £2 at home. 





F.M. VISCOUNT FRENCH says 
that “he is fully cognizant of 
the good work done by the Church 
Army in connection with the War, 
and sends most sincere thanks 
on behalf of himself and the 
troops whom he had the honour 


to command.” 





WE WANT MORE MEN 


(communicants of the Church of England, ineligible 


for military service) to help in working the Huts, &c. 


WILL YOU VOLUNTEER? 


—_____--—__--—__ 


Cheques, &c., should be crossed “ Barclays’, a’¢c Church 
Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon, Chief 
Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, 
London, W., who will gladly answer any enquiries. 


War 
Relief Committee 





THE SOCIETY 
OF FRIENDS 


ACTING THROUGH ITS 


Victims’ 


has for 15 months been carrying on 
active work of RELIEF of the 
Suffering Victims of the War in 
France and in Holland, and has now, 
in conjunction with the Serbian Relief 
Fund, entered on similar work in 
Serbia, and with the Serbian Refugees 
now being sent in thousands to Corsica 


by the French Authorities, 


It has about 100 Helpers in France, 
23 in Holland, 12 in Serbia, and 3 in 
Corsica. It has done much medical 
and maternity work in France, also 
wood Hut building, is supplying 
Furniture and Clothing as well as 
Blankets in large quantities to the 
destitute, and has given much Agri- 
cultural Relief to the desolated 
French Peasantry. It has spent 
nearly £50,000 on its work, mainly 
contributed by its own members. 


It is now in need of in- 
creased help, and APPEALS to 
the GENERAL PUBLIC for Sub- 
scriptions to enable it to continue 
Its Workers 
are nearly all unpaid and its expenses 


and extend its work. 


of Administration are extremely light. 


Cheques may be sent to; 


ISAAC SHARP, 
136 Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C. 
A. RUTH FRY, 
Fion. Secretary, 


Ethelburga House, 
g1 Bishopsgate, E.C. 
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~ ss GONSTABLE. 


THE FORTUNES OF GARIN 


By MARY JOHNSTON. es. 


o . tapestry of charming pictures.”—Country Life. 
e has been particularly happy in catching and retaining throughout 
the at b- of the age.” —Glasgow Herald. 


. HILLTOP ON THE MARNE 
By MILDRED ALDRICH. (3) 4s. 64. not. 


“A war book that you should not miss for anything.”"—Daily Chronicle. 


“ Ithasa depth of sympathy and a realism which render it most fascinating.” 
— Mane ester Courer. 


A LITTLE HOUSE IN WAR-TIME 


(2) By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, Authors 
of ‘‘A Sentimental Garden.” 6s. 


“ Will probably be read when countless other books relating to the war are 
—- ’"—Dauy Graphic 


DAY BY DAY WITH THE RUSSIAN ARMY. (2 
By BERNARD PARES. 17s. 6d. net. 


WAR AND CHRISTIANITY. By VLADIMIR 
rq YOF. Introduction by STEPHEN GRAHAM. 
s. 6d. net. 


EPIC SONGS OF RUSSIA. 














By I. F. HAPGOOD. 


Introduction by J. W. MACKAIL, M.A., LL.D. 4s. 6d. 
net, 

SELF-GOVERNMENT IN RUSSIA. By PAUL 
VINOGRADOFF, F.B.A. 2s. 6d. net. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ASPECTS OF BALKAN 
PROBLEMS. (2) By M. Il. NEWBIGIN, D.Sc. 
7s. 6d. net. 

ATTiILA AND THE HUNS. 
6s. net. 


N.B.—The numbers in brackets indicate the number of, the edition or 
impression, 


Constable & Co., Ltd. 10 Orange awa London, W. C. 


By EDWARD HUTTON. 





TALES OF A DUG-OUT 
By an Officer of the “ Die-Hards.” 
At all Libraries, Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 


ONE SHILLING NET. 
Or post free 1s. 5d. from the Publishers, 


E. GEORGE & SONS, Ltd., London, S.E. 


ARTHUR LOVELL’S WORKS. 


Expound a practical philosophy of life, rehabilitating in the modern world the 
original signification of health and healing, and inculcating as the basis of all 
sound action the need for clear thinking and personal energy. The way of 
Vigorous life is shown in ARS VIVENDI (2s. net) and developed mentally and 
psychically in the other books. 


_ = SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, MAMILTON, KE KENT & 60., LTD., _Lenden, E.c. 


NOTES. ON PROPERTY LAW 


AND INVESTMENT. 

By S. FORD, Barrister at Law. 
Prospective Tenants or Purchasers of Real Estates, Houses, &c., would 
do well to consult the above. There are many useful hints to owners 

of property, forms of agreement for selling and letting. 
THB STANDARD says: “Mr. Ford is a sound adviser.” 
Write down the Title and order at once. 
1s. net (post free 1s. 4d.) at all ksellers, or from the Publisher, 











P EVELEIGN NASH, 36 RING STREET, w.c. : 
Now a 
ANNOTATED CATALOGUE OF 
THEOLOGY 4"° NEIGHBOURLANDS. 
PART ll. 80 PAGES. 
Post free from: 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 
140 STRAND, W.C, and 43 PICCADILLY, W. 
A few copies of the complete Catalogue, 144 pages, 14s. post free, 








THE “SPECTATOR.” 

Subscriptions only received by Gonpon anv GotcH, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Picton axp ComPANy, 
Dunedin; Smapson axp Wituiams, Christchurch; HH. Batu 
AXD Company, Wellington, N.Z.; R. Sprecktey, Auckland; and 
C. W. Riasy, Adelaide. 





MR. HEINEMANN’S LIST 


BEFORE, DURING AND Ar TER 1914. 


By Anton Nystrom. With an Introduction by EDMUND 
G , C.B. 7s. 6d. net 


“By far om best statement by a neutral of the case against Germany in 
this war.”—Daily Mail, 


EUROPE’S DEBT TO _ RUSSIA. 
Dr. ©. Sarolea. 3s. 6d. net. 
* A clear and absorbing analysis of the Russian mind.”— 


Soldiers’ Tales of the Great War 


WITH MY REGIMENT. From the Aisne 


to La Bassée. By “ Platoon Commander.” 3s. 6d. not. 


“ Extraordinarily effective and even touching.”—Glasgow Herald. 








By 


The Times. 





A Neutral’s Evidence 


AMONG THE RUINS. 


6d. net. 
= a many striking evidences of the brutality of the invaders.” 


—Daily Telegraph. 
SUBMARINES. sy F. a. Talbot. 


trated from photographs. 33s. 6d. net. 





By Gomez Carrillo. 


Profusely Illus- 





JA VA, Past and Present. By Donald Campbell. 
Illustrate d from photographs. 2vols. 32s. net 
“ Will certainly become the standard reference book on Java.’ 


THE LATEST FICTION 
OLD DELABOLE. 


“A wonderful tale.”"—Evening Standard. 


BEGGARS ON HORSEBACK. 
F. Tennyson Jesse. 6s. 
“Full of colour, atmosphere, and frank natural passion,’’—Referee, 


THE S.S. GLORY. 


*. « « I don’t see how you can fail to enjoy ‘The 8.S, Glory. 


_ — n, 








Eden Phillpotts, 6s. 


Frederick Niven. 3s. 6d. net. 
*”__ Mr, Punch, 


A WAR-TIME PRESENT. 


W War Time than an Annual Subscription to 
“ SPECTATOR.” 

It is suitable as a gift to a member of a man’s own family, or 
to a relation or friend—at the front, at home or abroad, whether 
in the Empire, in America, or in some foreign country. 

Sent post free to a person at home or at the front, the cost 
of an annual subscription is only £1 8s. 6d. 

Send that sum to the Manager, The “ Spectator,” 1 Welling- 
ton Street, Strand, with directions where to send the copy, 
and it will be forwarded post free to any address. 

The address can be altered as often as desired by the despatch 
of a postcard to the Manager. 

In case of an address overseas (except to the front) an extra 
4s. for postage will be required. 

He or she who gives the “Specraror” as a present will give a 
weekly pleasure to the officer or soldier in the trenches, or 
to the officer or sailor abroad, as well as a weekly reminde: 
that the donor has not forgotten his friend. 

pleasure, however, will not stop here. When the first 
reader has finished with the “Sprecraror” it will give 
equal pleasure to those to whom it is passed on. It is a 
special mark of the “Spectator” that it is never thrown 
away, but passes from hand to hand like a book or magazine, 
until it is worn out. 
in the form below, 


present in 
the 


” 


The 


tear out the page and enclose it with 
cheque for £1 8s. 6d., or if for abroad of £1 12s. 6d., in an 
envelope addressed to “The Manager, The ‘ Srecraror, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C.” 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


Fill 


Yearly 
Including postage to any part of the United Kingdom.. £1 8 6 
Including postage to any of the British Colonies, 

America, France, India, China, Japan, &c... 112 6 





To The MANAGER, The “SPECTATOR,” 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, 


1 enclose Cheque (or Postal order) and should like the 
sent for one year to 


w.c. 
* SPECTATOR” 


or Alisa.) 


Name , 
(Please state Title, or whether Mr., Mre., 


isccsvivenetacéusssdunets ‘ 
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Messrs. BELL’S BOOKS 


Professor Saintsbury’s New Book. 


THE PEACE OF THE AUGUSTANS. 


A Survey of Eighteenth Century Literature as a Place of 
Rest and Refreshment. By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, 
D.Litt., LL.D., Late Professor of Rhetoric and English 
Literature in the University of Edinburgh. 8s, 6d. net. 
Tn his new book Professor Saintsbury, though he has given the usual 
History of Eighteenth Century Literature with a difference, by no means 
aims at supplying merely a series of gossiping sketches of persons and manners. 
He gives an account of the subject, trustworthy even for the strictest scholarly 
if not scholastic purposes, and dealing with parts of that subject not usually 
to be found in similar histories; but makes it, at the same time, somewhat 
more attractive to the general reader by bringing out a particular and syste- 
matic view. 


THE COMEDIES OF ARISTOPHANES. 


The Greek Text, revised, and a Metrical Translation on 
opposite pages, with Introduction and Commentary. By 
BENJAMIN BICKLEY ROGERS, M.A. To be com- 
pleted in 6 vols. Feap. 4to. 15s. each. 4 
Vol. II. containing THE CLOUDS and THE WASPS. 
(New Volume.) 

Also the Plays soparately, 10s. 6d. each. 

“Of Mr. Rogers’s translation of Aristophanes it is difficult to speak too 
highly. It belongs not merely to scholarship, but to literature as well. 
It is impossible to turn to a single page that has not its happy touch, its 
fertile invention; and the accuracy wherewith Mr. Rogers represents the 
changing metres of the Greek poet is amazing.” —Zhe Spectator, 


THE LETTERS OF PERCY BYSSHE 
SHELLEY. _ Eaitea ROGER INGPEN. 2 


Illustrated. 68. each. 


* A perfect edition of one of the most interesting series of letters in English 
literature. A vast amount of labour must have gone to the collection of this 
correspondence, labour shrewdly expended, and with admirable results, The 
edition is worthy of the magnificent material with which it deals.” 

—The Daily News. 


MORPHY’S GAMES OF CHESS. 


A New Selection of 300 Games. Edited and Annotated with 
® Biographical Introduction. By P. W. SERGEANT. 
5s, not. 

“The interesting biography of ay! that introduces the selection, and 
the valuable compilation of notes, often original and always pointed and 
instructive, by which Mr. Sergeant. has enriched the record of the play, make 
the book one which every ardent chess-player will desire to possess and study.” 

—TZhe Scoteman, 


WOMEN IN MODERN INDUSTRY. 


By B. L. HUTCHINS. With a Chapter on the 1906 Wage 
Census by J. J. MALLON. 4s, 6d. net. 


“The author’s expert knowledge of industrial legislation, her familiarity 
with official and unofficial statistics of women’s employment, and, above all, 
her philosophic impartiality between the rival ideals of the feminist move- 
ment, fit her, in a quite special way, to give us the most complete account of 
women in modern industry.”—Z'he New Statesman, 








by vols. 


TUBERCULOSIS. 


A General Account of the Disease, its Forms, Treatment, 
and Prevention. By A. J. JEX-BLAKE, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
2s. 6d. not. 

“The book as a whole will be found to be instructive and useful to all who 
may desire to make, or improve, acquaintance with a subject of absorbing 
interest, as introduced to them by a writer who has combined literary ability 
of no mean order with ripe professional experience of the disease and those 
who suffer from it.”"—British Medical Journal. 


ENGLISH COAST DEFENCES : 
From Roman Times to the Early Years of the Nineteenth Century. 
By GEORGE CLINCH, Author of ‘‘ Old English Churches,” 
&c. With numerous Illustrations. 68, not. 


“A story rich with romance and adventure. Mr. Clinch has presented us 
with a succinct statement of the means taken to protect England from invasion 
during the eighteen hundred years or so indicated by his sub-title. There 
are many plans and other illustrations which add materially to the value of 
the book.”"—Evening Sta 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF ANCIENT 
EGYPT: A Historical Outline. 


By EDWARD BELL, M.A., 
Illustrations. 6s, net. 

“* One of the most interestiag books on Egyptian architecture which we have 
ever read. It is not only extremely interesting for its letterpress, but also 
valuable for the large number of illustrations which it includes. The book 
is admirably produced, and of a most convenient size, and one which we can 
recommend to our readers.”"—Architectural Review. 


F.8.A. With 


numerous 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD., 


York House, Portugal Street, London, W.C. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO’S LIST. 


MR. ROBERT BRIDGES’ ANTHOLOGY. 


THE SPIRIT OF MAN 


AN ANTHOLOGY IN 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


From the Philosophers and Poets 
Made by the POET LAUREATE in 1915 


And Dedicated by gracious permission to 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Crown 8vo, Paper Boards, Vegetable Vellum Back, 5s. not. 
InpIA Paper Eprrion, Cloth, 6s. 6d. net; Leather, 9s, net. 


The book is a new kind of anthology, the quotations, prose and 
poetry mixed together, being arranged in context, to exhibit the 
aspects of life on a spiritual basis. It was made for those who wish 
for serious reading at the present time, and the last section relates 
to the war. 








Prospectus with Coloured Plate sent on application, 


THE DARDANELLES : 


Colour Sketches from Gallipoli. 
Written and Drawn by NORMAN WILKINSON, R.L 


With 30 Full-page Plates in Colour and a number of Black. 
and-White Illustrations. Small 4to. 12s. 6d. net. 

*““A book among ten thousand, something to be bought and 
treasured as a noble record of one of the most tremendous feats in the 
whole history of war. . . . Young or old, and those who have 
given of their blood for England in this far-off land of romance and 
tragedy, will find that Mr. Wilkinson has the power of stirring their 
blood.”,-—Daity Matt. 


IN A FRENCH MILITARY HOSPITAL. 


By DOROTHY CATOR. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d.-net. 


THIRD EDITION. Royal 8vo. 4s, 6d. not. 
WITH 29 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
NEOLITHIC DEW-PONDS AND CATTLE-WAYS. 


By ARTHUR JOHN HUBBARD, M.D., and GEORGE 
HUBBARD, F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A. 


THE CROWD IN PEACE AND WAR. 
By SIR MARTIN CONWAY. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


“Sir Martin Conway .... has awide knowledge of his subject, 
an agreeable methodwof imparting it to others, a gift for happy 
tllustration that fixes all he writes upon the memory of his readers, 
and @ quality the professional philosopher so plentifully lacks, 
a refreshing sense of humour.” —Tue OuTLoox. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 




















Edited by HAROLD COx. 
JANUARY. 


THE UNITY OF FRANCE. By 
EDMUND Gossz, C.B. 

THE HELLENIC FACTORIN THB 
PROBLEM OF THE NEAR 
EAST. By J. A, R. MARgRrorr. 

A NATION OF WORKERS. By 
H. BE. Moraan. 

MR. BALFOUR’S GIFFORD LEC- 
TURES. By WILFRID WARD. 

THE .IDEAS OF MAURICE 
BARRES. By ALGAR THOROLD. 

THE RESTORATION OF MON- 
— IN CHINA, By J. 0. P. 
sLAND, 





Siz Shillings. 

LUXEMBURG AND THE WAR. 
By Francis GrRiss_e. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SUMP- 
TUARY IDEALS. By J. E. G. 
DB MONTMORENOCY. 

NEUTRAL COUNTRIES AND SEA 
COMMERCE. By Sm ALFRED 
Hopkinson, K.O. 

THE MOBILIZATION OF INDUS- 
TRY FOR WAR. By Dr. A. 
SHADWELL, 

POLITICAL RECONSTRUCTION. 
By the Eprror. 





The English Historical Review. 


Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D. 


JANUARY. 
1.—Articles. 


Five Shillings. 


THE aap OF MAURIENNE AND THE VALLEY OF SUSA. By R&GINALD 
L. POOLE. 


THE OFFICE OF 
WILLIAM A. MORRIS, 


NOTES ON THE ORIGIN OF THE DECLARED ACCOUNT. By 


ERIC GEORGE. 

KING CHRISTIAN VII. 
2.—Notes and Documents. 
3.—Reviews of Books. 
4.—Short Notices. 


SHERIFF IN THE ANGLO-SAXON PERIOD. By 


Mrs. 


By W. F. Reppaway. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London,E.C. 
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Published by MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd. 


Homer and History. py waver Lear, 
Litt.D., Hon. D.Litt. With Maps. 12s, net. 
The Saturday Review.—"“ Any wide scregmeat on Memeste questigns 


seems beyond hope; but, if it can be secured, Dr 
Leaf’s discussion of Greek religion is the most yo my | part of his book, 
and goes some way towards reconciling the warring views of modern scholars.” 


Caesar, and the Germans. adapted 
from Caesar, “‘de Bello Gallico,” and Edited, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, Vocabulary, &c., by * ~*. DAVIS, M.A., 
sometime Classical Scholar of Tri eo, Combridge, 
&c. With Illustrations. 1s, & ‘tary Classica. 


The Life and Adventures of 


Robinson Crusoe. by DANIEL DEFOE. 
Abridged and Edited for Schools by J. HUTCHISON. 
_Mestented. 1s. __UEinglish Literature for Secondary Schools. 








The Pupils’ Class-Book of English 


History. By ED. J. 8. LAY, Author of “Con- 
structive Work,” &c. Illustrated. Books I.-III. Sewed, 
8d.; cloth, 9d. 


6d.; cloth, 7d. cach. Book IV. Sewed, 
Book I. FROM EARLY TIMES TO 1485. Book Il. THE 
TUDORS. Book Ill. THE STUARTS. Book IV. THE 


HANOVERIANS AND MODERN TIMES. 

The Schoolmistress.—“ We have previously commended the other books in 
this admirable series by the same author, and this one (Book III.) is arranged 
on the same excellent lines, and will be found a most helpful book in the 
successful and intelligent aang ¢ of ae history. There are numerous 
high- relnes illustrations and 


PARTS I. AND II. JUST PU BLISHED. 


A Junior Geography of the 


World. by B. © WALLIS, BSc., F.R.GS., &e. 











With Coloured and other Maps and Illustrations. Part I. 
THE WORLD IN GENERAL, 1s, 6d. Part Il. THE 
CONTINENTS IN DETAIL, 18. 6d, Complete in 


1 Volume, 2s. 6d. 
| Macmillan’s Practical Modern Geographies. 


Macmillan’s Geographical Exer- 


cise Books. With Questions by B. C. 
WALLIS, B.Se., F.R.G.S. Sewed. I, THE BRITISH 
ISLES. 6d. Key, 2s. 6d. net [Ready]. II. EUROPE. 64. 
[Ready]. II. THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 64, [Ready). 
lV. THE AMERICAS [Shortly]. Vv. ASIA AND 
AU STR. \LIA tn the pre ss}. 


ar?! First Book of ‘Arithmetic. 


By 8S. LISTER, B.Sc., Senior Mathematical Master, Tho 
County School, Uxbridge. 266 pp. 1s. 6d. 

[First Books of Science. 
it is the best we have seen for 


Nature = We wish the book all success; 


a long time.’ 











| 


By Rudyard Kipling. 
The Fringes of the Fleet. 


_ 16mo. Sewed. 6d. net. 


TW ENTY- THIRD THOU: 8 AND. 


Ordeal by Battle. sy rv. s. oxiver. 


6s. net. 


Svo, 


STEPHEN GRAHAM'S NEW BOOK. 
THIRD IMPRESSION. 


The Way of Martha and the Way 


of Mary. With Frontispiece in Colour.  8vo. 
Ts. 6d. net. 
esa 7 ~ CHEAPER RE-ISSUE. — 
By THOMAS HARDY. 


A Changed Man; The Waiting Supper; 


and other Tales. By THOMAS HARDY. Cheaper 
re-issue. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Six French Poets. 


Studies in Contemporary 
By AMY LOWELL, Author of *‘ Sword Blade 
&e. With Portraits. 8vo. 108. 6d. net. 


ConrENtTS.—Emile Verhaeren—Albert Samain—Remy 
Gourmont-— Henri do Régnier—Francis Jammes—Paul Fort. 


BISHOP OF SOUTHWARK’S CHARGE. 


A Charge delivered to the Clergy 
and Church Wardens of the Diocese of 
Southwark, at his Primary Visitation on 
November 3rd and 4th, 1915, in St. Saviour’s 
Cathedral Church, Southwark. By HUBERT 
MURRAY BURGE, D.D., Second Bishop of the Dioceso 
of § Southwark. 8vo. Sewed. 15s. net. 


Literature, 
and Poppy Seed,” 


do 


The Reminiscences of a Musical 
Amateur, and an Essay on Musical 
Taste. By tho Hon. WILLIAM MAITLAND STRUTT, 
born July 20th, 1886; died Nov, 22nd, 1912. Edited by his 
Mother. With Portrait. Extra crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


An Outline of Industrial History. 
With Special Reference to Problems of the Present Day. 
By EDWARD CRESSY. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The Times.—"“ A sound and well-written survey, in quite moderate compass, 
} of the nery of the industria) his story of the last two centuries (proceded by 
| a short sketch of the earlier history).” 


Key to Book- -keeping for Evening | 


Classes. F. OLIVER THORNTON.  8vo. 


7s. 6d. net. 


By 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS 


| 


ENGLISH. 
Macaulay. Lays of Ancient Rome and other Poems (containing Moratins 
Lake Regillus, The Armada). W. Wess. Is. 9d. (Preliminary 
~ hays of Ancient Rome and or Poams ( mtaining Horatius, Lak 
gillus, The Armada). T. BAKER. Is. net. { Preliminary 
Perry. ‘Boy's Odyssey. T. 8. wa, M.A. 1a. 6d, | Preliminary 
Shakespeare. -Julius Caesar. K. DrEIG TON, ls. 9d. Junior and Senioi 
~ Julius Caesar. J. C. S« ae Bourn. : 6d ! Junior and Senio 
-—— Julius Caesar. G. W. and L. G. Ht FFOR D. Is. net. | Junior and Senior. 
- Julius Caesar. M. Lovers: Is. net. | Junior and Senic 
Julius Caesar. 1 Edition. With Notes ls. | See tnd Senior. 
~—— Macbeth. K. pannsen . With an Appendix. 1s. 9d. (Senior. 
—— Macheth. A. &. L. Brown. 1s, net. | Senior. 
Macbeth. © FRENCH, 1s. net. [ Senior. 
Macbeth. Ey Lt Edition. With Notes. [ Senior, 
Dickens.—Tale of Two Cities. H. G. BucHLer and L. MAson. Is. net. 
{Juntor. } 
Tennyson. Select Poems. H. B. Grorar and W. H. Hapow. 2s. 6d. { Junior. 
eae: Steele.—Coverley Papers. K. DEIGHTON. 1s. 9d. { Junior. 
—— wl and The Deserted Village. With Notes by J. W. 
{ Junior, 
—_— qravellor and The Deserted Village. A. BARRerr. is, Od. [| Junsor. 


———— Dese reed Vittage ond The yravelier. R. } i. Warrsgoan. 1s. net. (Junior. 
. erettgne . POLLARD. ist (Senior 

ome rologue, he. Knight & Tale, The tonnes t Prestes Tale. M. H. Lippe. 

Senior 


— Proicgue The Knight's Tale, The Nonnes Priest's Tale, A. INGRAHAM. 
net, {Senior 


F. G. Setny. 3s. {Senior 


Bacon. x Y-.] 
G, H. CLARKE, 1s, net, (Senter. 


Bacon,—Essays, 


NEW EDITION, COMPLE TELY I REVISED. WITH NEW 
CHAPTERS ON WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND MODERN 
CONCEPTION OF THE ELECTRON 
'_Thompson’s Elementary Lessons 

in Electricity and Magnetism. 


By SILVANUS P. THOMPSON, D.Sc., B.A., F.R.S., &c., 
&e. New Edition, completely revised and in many part: 
rewritten. 760 pp. 4s. 6¢, 
(July & December), 1916. 
! ENGLISH — continued. 

} Burke. Speech on Ameri can Taxation: On Conciliation with Americ: 2, &c. 
; 1 id. ; 
EUROPEAN HISTORY. 

Sydney Herbert._-Modern Europe. M 
Freeman.—-Primer of the History of Europe. Is. 
General Sketch of European History. 3 
Browning.—History of Europe in Ce, 1814- 1848. 3s. 6d 
Hassall.-European History. Chronologically arranged. 476-1910, Ss 
net. 
Adams.—European History. 6s. net. 
LATIN AND GREEK. 
Caesar.—-Helvetian War. With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exer a by W. 
VELCH and ©. G. DurFIELD. Is. 6d. | Preliminary 
—-— De Bello Gailico. Book VIL. With Notes and Vocabulary by J. Bonp 
ind A. 8. WALPOLE, Is. 6d (J enior 
Virgil. oe Book XL, With Notcs and Vocabulary by T. BE, Pwo 
ls | Junior and Scenic 
Cicero. Pro Hiilone. F. H. Cotson, 2s. 6d. | Sentor 
Plautus.-Captivi. A. Kk. 5. Wantipis. Ss. 6d. [| Senior. 
Xenophon. ra ene, Book Il, With Notes and Vocabulary by G. I. 
NALL. Is. { Junior. 
—— Anabasis. Books I. “IV. W. W. Goopwis and J. W. Wulre. — 3s 64, 
|/unwr, 
Euripides.—iphigenia in Aulis. E. B. ExGranp. 63. net. (Junior and Senior. 
Thucvaides. 5 H. WILLIAMSON, 2s. 6d. ‘ (Senior. 
Thucydides. ooks VI. and VII. P. Frost, M.A. 3s, Od. [| Senior. 
—— Book V E. C. Mancnanr. 3s. 64. | Senior. 
awoke Ay “Books 1.-XIJ, W. Lear and M. A. Dayrienp. 6s. (Senior, 
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Messrs. BELL’S BOOKS 


Professor Saintsbury’s New Book. 


THE PEACE OF THE AUGUSTANS. 


A Survey of Eighteenth Century Literaturo as a Place of 
Rest and Refreshment. By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, 
D.Litt., LL.D., Late Professor of Rhetoric and English 
Literature in the University of Edinburgh. 8s. 6d. net. 
In his new book Professor Saintsbury, though he has given the usual 
History of Eighteenth Century Literature with a difference, by no means 
aims at supplying merely a series of gossiping sketches of persons and manners. 
2.2 gives an account of the subject, trustworthy even for the strictest scholarly 
if not scholastic purposes, and dealing with parts of that subject not usually 
to be found in similar histories ; but makes it, at the same time, somewhat 
more attractive to the general reader by bringing out a particular and syste- 
matic view. 


THE COMEDIES OF ARISTOPHANES. 


The Greek Text, revised, and a Metrical Translation on 








opposite pages, with Introduction and Commentary. By 
BENJAMIN BICKLEY ROGERS, M.A. To be com- 


pleted in 6 vols. Feap. 4to. 15s. each. 

Vol. Il. containing THE CLOUDS and THE WASPS. 
(New Volwme.) 

Also the Plays separately, 10s. 6d. coach. 

“Of Mr. Rogers’s translation of Aristophanes it is difficult to speak too 
highly. It belongs not merely to scholarship, but to literature as well. 
It is impossible to turn to a single page that has not its happy touch, its 
fertile invention; and the accuracy wherewith Mr. Rogers represents the 
changing metres of the Greek poet is amazing.””—Zhe Spectator. 


THE LETTERS OF PERCY BYSSHE 
SHELLEY. Edited by ROGER INGPEN. 2 


Illustrated. 5s, each. 


“A perfect edition of one of the most interesting series of letters in English 
literature. A vast amount of labour must have gone to the collection of this 
correspondence, labour shrewdly expended, and with admirable results, The 
edition is worthy of the magnificent material with which it deals.” 

—TZhe Daily News. 


vols, 


MORPHY’S GAMES OF CHESS. 


A New Selection of 300 Games. Edited and Annotated with 
a Biographical Introduction. By P. W. SERGEANT. 
5s. not. 

“The interesting biography of Mesahy that introduces the selection, and 
the valuable compilation of notes, often original and always pointed and 
instructive, by which Mr. Sergeant has enriched the record of the play, make 
the book one which every ardent chess-player will desire to possess and study.” 

—The Scoteman, 


WOMEN IN MODERN INDUSTRY. 


By B. L. HUTCHINS. With a Chapter on the 1906 Wage 
Census by J. J. MALLON. 4s, 6d. net. 


“The author’s expert knowledge of industrial legislation, her familiarity 
with official and unofficial statistics of women's employment, and, above all, 
her philosophic impartiality between the rival ideals of the feminist move- 
ment, fit her, in a quite special way, to give us the most complete account of 
women in modern industry.”—Zhe New Statesman, 


TUBERCULOSIS. 


A General Account of the Disease, its Forms, Treatment, 
and Prevention. By A. J. JEX-BLAKE, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
2s. 6d. net. 


“The book as a whole will be found to be instructive and useful to all who 
may desire to make, or improve, acquaintance with a subject of absorbing 
interest, as introduced toe them by a writer who has combined literary ability 
of no mean order with ripe ~~ experience of the disease and those 
who suffer from it.”—British Medical Journal. 


ENGLISH COAST DEFENCES : 
From Roman Times to the Early Years of the Nineteenth Century. 
By GEORGE CLINCH, Author of ‘‘ Old English Churches,” 
&c. With numerous Illustrations. 68, not. 


“ A story rich with romance and adventure. Mr. Clinch has presented us 
with a succinct statement of the means taken to protect England from invasion 
during the eighteen hundred years or so indicated by his sub-title. There 
are many plans and other illustrations which add materially to the value of 
the book.”’—Evening Standard, 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF ANCIENT 
EGYPT: A Historical Outline. 


By EDWARD BELL, M.A., 
Illustrations. 6s, net. 

“* One of the most interesting books on Egyptian architecture which we have 
ever read. It is not only extremely interesting for its letterpress, but also 
valuable for the large number of illustrations which it includes. The book 
is admirably produced, and of a most convenient size, and one which we can 
recommend to our readers.""—Architectural Review. 


F.S.A. With 


numerous 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD., 


York House, Portugal Street, London, W.C. 











MESSRS. LONGMANS & €0.’S LIST. 


MR. ROBERT BRIDGES’ ANTHOLOGY. 


THE SPIRIT OF MAN 


AN ANTHOLOGY IN 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


From the Philosophers and Poets 
Made by the POET LAUREATE in 1915 


And Dedicated by gracious permission to 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


Crown 8vo, Paper Boards, Vegetable Vellum Back, 5s. not. 
Inp1A Paper Eprrion, Cloth, 6s. 6d. net; Leather, 9s, net. 


The book is a new kind of anthology, the quotations, prose and 
poetry mixed together, being arranged in context, to exhibit the 
aspects of life on a spiritual basis. It was made for those who wish 
for serious reading at the present time, and the last section relates 
to the war. 





Prospectus with Coloured Plate sent on application, 


THE DARDANELLES : 


Colour Sketches from Gallipoli. 
Written and Drawn by NORMAN WILKINSON, R.L 


With 30 Full-page Plates in Colour and a number of Black. 
and-White Illustrations. Small 4to. 12s. 6d. net. 


“A book among ten thousand, something to be bought and 
treasured as a noble record of one of the most tremendous feats in the 
whole history of war. . . . Young or old, and those who have 
given of their blood for England in this far-off land of romance and 
tragedy, will find that Mr. Wilkinson has the power of stirring their 
blood.” —Daity Matt. 


IN A FRENCH MILITARY HOSPITAL. 


By DOROTHY CATOR. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. -net. 








THIRD EDITION. Royal 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
WITH 29 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NEOLITHIC DEW-PONDS AND CATTLE-WAYS. 
By ARTHUR JOHN HUBBARD, M.D., and GEORGE 
HUBBARD, F.8.A., F.R.LB.A. 


THE CROWD IN PEACE AND WAR. 
By SIR MARTIN CONWAY. Crown 8vo. 


** Sir Martin Conway . .. . has awide knowledge of his subject, 
an agreeable methodeof imparting it to others, a gift for happy 
illustration that fixes all he writes upon the memory of hi rs, 
and @ quality the professional philosopher so plentifully lacks, 
a refreshing sense of humour.” —Tue OurLoox. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
Edited by HAROLD COX. 


LUXEMBURG AND THE WAR. 
By Francis GRIBBLe. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SUMP- 
TUARY IDEALS. By J. b. G. 
DB MONTMORENOY. 

NEUTRAL COUNTRIES ANDSEA 





6s. not. 





JANUARY. 

THE UNITY OF FRANCE. By 
EpMUND GossE, C.B. 

THE HELLENIC FACTORIN THB 
PROBLEM OF THE NEAR 
EAST. By J. A, R. MaRngrorr. 

A NATION OF WORKERS. By 


H. BE. Moraan. J ; 
MR. BALFOUR’S GIFFORD LEC- Ho .. oo” Sim ALFRED 

TURES. By WILFRID WARD. rancor, KO. 8 8=E 
THE IDEAS OF MAURICE | THE MOBILIZATION OF INDUS- 

BARRES. By ALGAR THOROLD. TRY FOR WAR. By Dp. A. 
THE RESTORATION OF MON- SHADWELL. 


POLITICAL RECONSTRUCTION. 


ARCHY IN CHINA. By J. O. P. 
By the Eprror. 


BLAND. 








The English Historical Review. 
Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D. 


JANUARY. Five Shillings. 
1.— Articles. 
= OF MAURIENNE AND THE VALLEY OF SUSA. By R&GINALD 
u. POOLE, 

THE OFFICE OF SHERIFF IN THE ANGLO-SAXON PERIOD. By 
WILLIAM A. MORRIS. 

NOTES ON THE ORIGIN OF THE DECLARED ACCOUNT. Bs 
ERIC GEORGE, 

KING CHRISTIAN VII. 
2.—Notes and Documents, 
3.—Reviews of Books. 
4.—Short Notices. 


Mrs. 


By W. F. Reppaway. 


—= 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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Published by MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd. 


Homer and History. py watrer Lear, 
Litt.D., Hon. D.Litt. With Maps. 12s, net. 

The Saturday Review.—“ Any wide agreement on Homeric questions 
seems beyond hope ; but, if it can be secured, Dr. Leaf deserves it. . Dr 
Leaf’s discussion of Greek religion is the most me | pant of his book, 
and goes some way towards reconciling the warring views of modern scholars.” 
Caesar, and the Germans, Adapted 

from Caesar, “‘de Bello Gallico,” and Edited, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, Vocabulary, &c., by A. H. DAVIS, M.A., 
sometime Classical Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
&c. With Illustrations. 1s, 6d, [Elementary Classica. 


The Life and Adventures of 


Robinson Crusoe. by DANIEL DEFOE. 
Abridged and Edited for Schools by J. HUTCHISON. 
_ Wasteoted. 1s. [English Literature Jor Secondary Schools. 








The Pupils’ Class-Book of English 


History. By ED. J. 8. LAY, Author of “Con- 
structive Work,” &c. Illustrated. Books I.-III. Sewed, 
6d.; cloth, 7d. each. Book IV. Sewed, 8d.; cloth, 9d. 
Book I. FROM EARLY TIMES TO 1485. Book Il. THE 
TUDORS. Book II. THE STUARTS. Book IV. THE 
HANOVERIANS AND MODERN TIMES. 


The Schoolmistress.—** We have previously commended the other books in 
this admirable series by the — author, and this one (Book ITI.) is arranged 
on the same excellent lines, and will be found a most helpful book in the 
successful and intelligent teaching of English history. There are numerous 
bigh-clacs illustrations and maps.” 


PARTS I. AND II. JUST PUBLISHED. 


A Junior Geography of the 


World. by B. ©. WALLIS, B.Sc. F.R.G.S., &e. 
With Coloured and other Maps and Illustrations. Part I. 
THE WORLD IN GENERAL, 1s, 6d. Part Il. THE 
CONTINENTS IN DETAIL, 18. 6d, Complete in 


1 Volume, 2s. 6d. 
| Macmillan’s Practical Modern Geographies. 


Macmillan’s Geographical Exer- 


cise Books. With Questions by 
WALLIS, B.8e., F.R.G.S. Sewed. I, THE BRITISH 
ISLES. 6d. Key, 2s. 6d. net [Ready]. IT. EUROPE. 64. 
[Ready]. Il. THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 6¢. [Ready]. 
IV. THE AMERICAS [Shortly]. Vv. ASIA AND 
AU STRALIA [In the press}. 








B. C. | 











| 


A First Book of Arithmetic. | 


By 8S. LISTER, B.Sc., Senior mage mg al Master, Tho 


County School, Uxbridge. 266 pp. . 6d. 
-, irst Books of Science. 
Nature-—" We wish the book all success; it is the b st we have seen for 


a long time.”* 


Key to Book-keeping for Evening | 





By Rudyard Kipling. 
The Fringes of the Fleet. 


Sewed. 64. net. 


TWENTY- THIRD | THOU: 8 AND. 


Ordeal by Battle. py r. s. oniver. 
6s. net. Ls 
STEPHEN GRAHAM’S NEW BOOK. 
THIRD IMPRESSION. 


The Way of Martha and the Way 


16mo. 


8vo, 





of Mary. With Frontispiece in Colour. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 
"sR BAPER RE-ISSUE. or 
By THOMAS HARDY. 


A Changed Man; The Waiting Supper; 
and other Tales. By THOMAS HARDY. Cheaper 
re-issue. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Six French Poets. 
By AMY LOWELL, Author of * 
’&c. With Portraits. 8vo. 


ConrENtTS.—Emile Verhaeren—Albert Samain—Remy 
Gourmont- —Henri do Régnier—Franci is Jamunes- —Paul Fort. 


BISHOP OF SOUTHW ARK’S CHARG E, 


A Charge delivered to the Clergy 
and Church Wardens of the Diocese of 
Southwark, at his Primary Visitation on 
November 3rd and 4th, 1915, in St. Saviour'’s 
Cathedral Church, Southwark. By HUBERT 
MURRAY BURGE, D.D., Second Bishop of the Dioceso 
of § | Southwark. 8vo. Sewed. 1s. net. 


Studies in Contemporary 
“Sword Blade 


10s. 6d. net. 


de 


Literature, 


and Poppy Seed,’ 


The Reminiscences of a Musical 


Amateur, and an Essay on Musical 
Taste. By the Hon. WILLIAM MAITLAND STRUTT, 
born July 20th, 1886; died Nov, 22nd, 1912. Edited by his 
Mother. W ith Portrait. Extra crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. not. 


An Outline of Industrial History. 
With Special Reference to Problems of the Present Day, 
By EDWARD CRESSY. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The Times.—“ A sound and well-written survey, in quite moderate compas: 
of the nistery of the industrial history of the last two centurics (proceded by 
a short sketch of the earlier history).” 

NEW EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED. 


WITH NEW 


| CHAPTERS ON WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND MODERN 


CONCEPTION OF THE ELECTRON 


'Thompson’s Elementary Lessons 


in Electricity and Magnetism. 
By SILVANUS P. THOMPSON, D.Se., B.A., F.R.S., &c 


Classes. By F. OLIVER THORNTON. — 8vo. &e. New Edition, completely revised and in many part 
s. Gd, net. | rewritten. 760 pp. 4s. 6é, 
CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS (July & December), 1916. 
ENGLISH. ! ENGLISH — continued. 
Macaulay. Lays of Ancient Reme and other Poems (containing Moratius, | Burke. Speech on Aut can Taxation: On Conciliation with America, &c 
Lake Regillus, The Armada). W.'T. WEBB. 1s. 9d. [Preliminary | I. sd. : ° 
- Lays of Ancient Rome and other Poems (containing Horatius, Lake | EUROPEAN HISTORY. 
P Bouillus, The Armada). I’. T, BAKER. 1s. net. (Preliminary. | Sydney Herbert..-Modern Europe. 
Shales Boy's Odyssey. ‘T s Puevix, M a. is. 6d. (Preliminary Freeman.—Primer of the History of Europe. is. 
SSaheswenre. Jullus Caesar. K. Derrenro: 1s, Od. Junior and Senior General Sketch of European Histery. 3 
ne ia a. 6 3 oy L. G. Ht Pron ~ od. - ee a. Browning.—History of Europa in Outline, 1814- ‘ais. 39, Gd 
ORD 3 \ ivuniora oentor. ! 4 76- Ss. tid 
- Julius Caesar. R. M. LOVETT. Js. net. | Juntor and Senter, See sree History. Chronologically arranged. 476-1910, 8s. 
- ulius Caesar. Eversiey Edition. With No 1s. | Junior and Senior. ‘Ei n Hi , 
—— Macbeth. K. DEIGHTON. With an App - is. Od. (Senior. Adams.—European History. 6s. net. 
— Macbeth. A. 0. L. Brown. 1s, ne [ Senior. LATIN AND aro mg 
pares ; FRENCH. 1s. ne (Senior. | Caesar.—Helvetian War. With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises by W. 
Dicke achet Ev sali Edition. With Notes. [ Senior. WELCH and © Q. DUFFIELD. 18, 6d. | Pretiminary 
ns.—Tale of Two Cities, H. G. BuZHLER aud L. MAson, is. net. —~— De Bello Gallico. Book VII. With Notes and Vocabulary by J. Bop 
{ Junior. and A. 8. W ALPOLE, Is. 6d. [J enior 
Teanyeon. —Select Poems. H. B. GrorGe and W. H. Hapow. 2s. 6d. { Junior. Virgil.—-Aeneid. Book XII, With Notes and Vocabulary by T. EB, Pvor, 
c one Steele.—Coveriey Papers. K. DkIGHTON, 1s. Od. { Junior. Is. 6d. | Junior and Senior. 
e eee and The Deserted Village. With Notes by J. W. | Cicero.—Pro Milone. F. 1H. CoLson. 2s. 6d. | Seni 
sail (Junior, | Plautus.—Captivi. .A. Kk. 5. Hariiis. 3s. 6d. [| Senior. 
a and The Deserted Village. A. BAnnerr. is, 0d. { Junior. | Xenophon.—Anabasis. Book III. With Notes and Vocabulary by G. I. 
Chau eserte Proleeene Keene reveier. J z. a WHITBFORD, 1s. net. (Junior. NALL. 1s. 6d, { Junior. 
— Senior, | ——— Anabasis. Books I-IV. W. W. Goopwin and J. W. Wulre. 3s. 64 
Protogue, fhe Knight's Tale, The Monnes 1 Prestes Tale. M. H. LIppeELL. { Junior, 
_— (Senior. | Euripides.—iphigenia in Aulis. E. ENGLAND. 63, net. {Junior and Senior. 
Proicaue The Knight's Tale, The Nonnes Priest’s Tale, A. INGRAHAM. | Plato. gy H. Weumueen . 6d. : | Senior. 
Bacon. a —_ {Sentor. | Thucydide: wpook VI. and VII. P. Frost, M.A. 3s, 6d. | Senior. 
_. ssays. F. G. SELBY. 3s. {Senior, | —— Book’ VI . C. Maronaxt. 3s. 6d. | Senior. 
—Essays, G. H. CLARKE, 1s, net, {Senier. ° Homer, ar Boke i. -XII, W. Lear and M. A. Dayrivip. 63. (Senior, 
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PRINCIPAL. LINDSAY,_. 
COLLEGE. ADDRESSES AND 
SERMONS, preached on various 


occasions. 
By the late THOMAS MARTIN LINDSAY, -D.D.; LL.D 
Principal of the United. Free Church, College, Glasgow. 


Crown 8vo. 58, net. 
NORMAN MACLEAN,— 


THE GREAT -DISCOVERY. 


A Book of Courage and Consolation. 
By NORMAN MACLEAN, Third Thousand. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. 

“The idca of the book is this—that the war has brought to the nation the 
rediscovery of God. Norman Maclean has brought to the illumination of 
many subjects the Celt’s vision, the almost uncanny power, rarely born away 
from the mists and the islands, of seeing the invisible pageant that is the 


mystic counterpart of visible things.” 
—The Rev, ARCHIBALD FLEMING, D.D., in the British Weekly. 


SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. 
—TREES: A Woodland N otebook, 


Containing observations on certain British and Exotic 
Trees. By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, 
Bart. Crown 4to. With 57 Illustrations. 21s. net. 
Edition de Luxe, 42s. net. 


“In his descriptions of individual tree-friends, and, indeed, throughout 
the work, the spirit of the genuine Nature-lover adds to its charm. bout 
sixty illustrati ‘ons, some of which are coloured, greatly help the study of the 
natural characteristi ics of trees, and enhance the attractiveness of this hand- 
some volume,.”’—Morning Post. 

“The book is full of the fruits of long experience in planting and of an 
—— rich and varied interest in country life. It wilt be equally attrac- 

tive to the lover of nature and to the landowner with a taste for acclimatizing 
the scarcer or more sensitive exotics.”’"—Times Literary Supplement. 
‘ This is a beautiful book.’’—Graphic. 


J. H. STEVENSON.— 
HERALDRY IN SCOTLAND. 


Including a recension of ‘‘ The Law and Practice of Heraldry 
in Scotland,” by the late GEORGE SETON, Advocate 
By J. H. STEVENSON, Advocate, Unicorn Pursuivant. 
Two Volumes. Crown 4to. With upwards of 300 Illus- 
trations, many of which are in Colour. £4 4s, net. Fine 
Paper Edition, £10 10s. not. 

“ These new volumes are not only a necessary acquisition for any heraldic 
or historical collection which bears on Seottish or Border history, but also 
an ornament to any gentleman's library.’’"—-T'imes Literary Supplement. 

“It will be found quite invaluable to students of Scottish Heraldry.” 
—Sir JAMES BALFOUR PAUL in the Scottish Historical Review. 


W. Forbes Leith.—Pre-Reforma- 
tion Scholars in Scotland in the Sixteenth 
Gentury: Their writings and their public services, with 
a bibliography and a list of Graduates from 1500 to 1560. 
By W. FORBES LEITH, 8.J. Demy 8vo. 6s, net. Fine 
Paper Edition, 108. 6d. net. 

“He who questions the scholarship of the Pre-Reformation Church of 

Scotland may well pause, faced by these striking pages.’’—Athenwum. 


W. J. Nichol Service.—War and 
the Peace of God. By W. J. NICHOL SERVICE, 
B.D., Minister of the West Kirk of Greenock. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. . 2s. 6d. net. 
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BOOKS. 


— 
THE YOUNG IRISHMEN.* 
Me. Sr. Jous Ervrve asa playwright is one of the ornaments 
of the Irish Theatre; he has also written two remarkable 
novels; he is a member of an Ulster Protestant family, and was 
born in Belfast in 1883. This brief record of his antecedents 
must be borne in mind by those who read what we take to be 
his first excursion outside the domain of belles lettres. The title, 
he frankly confesses, is a misnomer; he has very little to say 
about Sir Edward Carson, and that little is pure disparagement. 
In Mr. Ervine’s view, Sir Edward Carson has never done 
anything for Lreland, and never will; in a footnote on pp. 49-50 
he reluctantly concedes to him the possession of certain negative 
qualities, and elsewhere contrasts him not unfavourably with 


Irishman in ex 
the shrewd old Unionists of Ulster accepted as their political 
leader precisely because they knew that he would never lead 
them into civil war or bloodshed. Thus, while acknowledging 
that Sir Edward Carson has exerted a restraining influence, 
Mr. Ervine minimizes the acknowledgment by representing him 
as a mere frothy talker, a leader of stage armies, and above 
all not a genuine Ulsterman. We have never shared the 
opinion that Sir Edward Carson was endowed with preter, 
natural wisdom or statesmanship of a semi-divine order, 
but, if only because of the immense personal sacrifices that 
he has made, we cannot for a moment accept this fantastic 
theory of his ascendaney, and we deplore the execrable taste, 
worthy of Mr. Bernard Shaw, of the gibe that when “ the 
Great War broke out and the Ulster movement collapsed Sir 
Edward Carson did not rush on to the battlefield: he rushed into 
church and got married.” We deplore it all the more because, 
when Mr. Ervine completes his brief, perfunctory, and unjust 
depreciation of Sir Edward Carson, he has a great deal to say 
about Ireland in general and Ulster in particular that is fresh, 
illuminating, sane, and patriotic. He is a convinced Home 
Ruler, but he is no belittler of England. Indeed, he admits that 
the economic renascence of Ireland, in which the I.A.0.S. has 
taken a leading part, was only rendered possible by the British 
statesmanship which revolutionized Ireland through 
Purchase. He has no patience with those who are for ever 
harping on the tragedies of Ireland’s past. He recognizes that 
some of the worst evils from which Ireland suffers are not the 
result of alien rule, and that she must be her own physician. 
The great interest of this little book is that it is a deliberate 
attempt to formulate the credo of the Young Irishmen of to-day. 
What Mr. Ervine means by the Young Irishmen is best explained 





Monteagle; and perhaps Lord Ashbourne, though their interest 
in him is archaic rather than sociological; but, while they are glad 
to have the encouragement and help of these men, they are resolved 
that they shall enter into the heritage of freemen by their owa 
exertions. A mollycoddlied Ireland, to them, is an abomination ; 
but an Ireland which has risen in agony and bloody sweat to the 
realisation of a great destiny is to them a beautiful land, commanding 
and receiving all their services. ‘ Nature,’ wrote ‘ AL,’ ‘has n 
intention of allowing her divine brood, made in the image of Deity, 
to dwindle away into a crew of little, feeble, feverish city folk. 
She has other and more grandiose futures before humanity if ancient 
prophecy and our deepest, most spiritual intuitions have any truth 
in them.’ The Young Lrishmen intend to let Nature have her way.” 


| We may add that Mr. Ervine does well to remind us that the 


[.A.0.8. is not yet thirty years old, and that it is still hampered 
by a vast number of handicaps, above all by the very powerful 
opposition engineered by the gombeen-men and publicans, 
“ greatly assisted by the policy of Mr. T. W. Russell, the 
chameleon of politics.” 

Mr. Ervine admits that the Young Irishmen are neither 
numerous nor organized, and that they have so far thrown 
up no leader. What he does claim for them is a generous 
ideal combined with a full sense of realities. What they propose 
to do generally in Irish politics is what the Old Irishmen 


_— . | among whom he makes honourable mention of the late Mr. 
Mr. Redmond; none the less, he dismisses him as the stage | 
} 


Isis, who has never meant business, and whom | 


Thomas Sinclair 
“The Young Irishman wishes to make a drastic change in the 
state of Irish affairs. Wherever he looks in Ireland he finds inferior 
institutions, corrupt management, artificial divisions, an ignorant, 
prejudiced Press, an uninstructed people and a low level of sub 
sistence. When he compares his country with England, he is 
humiliated by the difference between them. He reads the history 
of Ireland, and has a sense of horror when he realises how deficient 
in spiritual quality his contemporarics are in comparison with their 
forefathers. He feels that the greatest danger to lrish development 
lies in the complacency and self-deception of the Irish people. It is 
not English tyranny which is destroying Ireland, for there is no 
English tyranny now ; it is Irish blindness which is destroying it.” 


did particularly in co-operative societies : 


Developing this theme, Mr. Ervine maintains that the Young 
Irishmen are most oppressed by the lack of spiritual impulse 
in Ireland. He cannot resist a sneer at England’s choice of 


| a dishonest meat contractor for her patron saint, but balances 


Land | 


in the passage which sums up his résumé of the splendid work | 


done by the I.A.0.8. and his glowing tribute to Sir Horace 
Plunkett and “ 43,” “ perhaps the greatest of all Irishmen ” :— 


“ There is, then, a strange and wonderful renascence in Ireland, a 


quickening of old bones with new life, a great, outspreading develop- | 
ment which will culminate one day in an Ireland which is as 


prosperous and developed as is Denmark now. Inevery nation there 
is a smother of activities that scem aimless and confused to the 


careless beholder, but somewhere in the midst of them, clear-eyed, 
coul-brained workers are guiding the chaos towards coherence. 
In little country towns and remote villages in Ireland there are 
young men, inspired by Sir Horace Plunkett and ‘ 4,’ who are 


formulating a synthesis of Irish life. They are few in number now 
and, for many reasons, not fully articulate, but they will grow in 
strength and power. They have done with old angers and ancient 
rages and the bitter wrangling of semi-dotards, nor have they any 
interest in internecine quarrels, the differences between Catholic 
and Protestant, Orangeman and Ancient Hibernian. They are 
bored by ‘the sorrows of Ireland’ ; they do not desire ever again 
to hear of the horrors of the Great Famine or of any famine, for 
they are resolved that, so far as is humanly possible, Ireland shall 
know no more famine. They are tired to death of rhetoricians 
such as Mr. John Redmond ; they are sick of oratory and Irish- 
Americans and Curse-the-Pope-put-your-fut-in-his-belly Orange- 
men; and above all they are tired of Ireland in the part of Lazarus 
whining for crumbs from England's table. Here and there, these 
Young Irishmen discover in the old ascendancy a man from whom 
they can hope for some help: Lord Dunraven, Lord Fingall, Lord 
Joha G. Ervine. 
(23, Od. vet.) 


* Sir Edward Carson and the Uister 


Be Movement. By St. 
Irishmen of To-day ” Series. Dublin and Londou 


Mauasel and Co, 


it by adding: “ It is lamentable that the Irish people should 
place a gombeen-man in the place of St. Patrick.” The Young 
Irishmen have, as we have said, no leader at present, though 
“it may be that Sir Horace Plunkett, who is their inspiration, 
will become their leader, but the question of leadership 
is not one of immediate consequence Their first duty is to 
bring a sense of reality into Ireland. They have to search for 
knowledge and experience, and then to make opinion in Ireland. 
And they will have to spend years in undermining the position of 
the present political leaders, for they have no use for Mr. 
Redmond, the rhetorician; or Mr. Dillon, whose conduct in 
inciting one section of his countrymen to enmity against 
another section is “unpardonable” and “abominable”; or 
Mr. Devlin, who seeks to perpetuate party-religious organization 
in the “ contemptible ’’ society of the A.O.H. They despair of 
the Irish Conservatives, and above all they detest the policy 
of doles and subsidies : 

the 


“The enactment of the Land Purchase Laws in Ireland, 
widespread efforts to ameliorate the life of Indians, the building of 
the Assouan Dam and the extraordinary attempts made by Lord 
Kitchener to give some security of life to the fellaheen, all these 
are ameliorative acts of which Englishmen may legitimately boast. 
. » « But what, one asks oneself, is the purpose of all these ameliora- 
tive acts? Is it merely that the fellah’s belly may be full, that the 
ryot may be free of the money-lender, that the Irish peasant may 
own land? Is there to be no end of this debilitating process of 


” 


| doing things for men who ought to be doing those things for them- 


selves ? Is England always to be the dry-nurse of Ireland? The 
Balfourian legislation, designed to kill Home Rule by kindness, 
of which Mr. Lynd complains in his book [Rambles in Ireland), 
has had the effect of turning Irishmen into a nation of cadgers, 
continually whining that the Government shall do something for 
them instead of setting to work and doing it for themselves. 
Canon Hannay, in his novels, has complained of the fact that 
greedy contractors or lazy people generally obtain money from 
the Irish Government for the erection of piers that are not 
needed and the distribution of seed potatoes that will not end 
in benefit to those to whom they are given. All over Ireland 
to-day may be seen grass-grown piers, providing excellent 
grazing for cattle, but serving no further purpose than that. It 
is humiliating to a Young Irishman to observe these signs of 
waste, the Balfourian equivalent of panem et circenses. If the 
money to pay for these piers came out of the pockets of the Irish 
people, they would not be built; but since that gigantic jackass, 
the British taxpayer, is perfectly willing to pay for anything that 
the muttonhead potiticians propose, the [rish people are content to 
‘bleed the blighters!’ If the process of ‘ bleeding the blighters’ 
could be limited to draining money from the pockets of Englishmen, 
I should not complain; but it cannot so be limited. While the 
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moncy is pouring into Ireland, the manly spirit is pouring out of it ; 
and in the end the virtue remains with England, for the loss of 
money is of little account, but the loss of spirit is utter damnation.” 

Finally, Mr. Ervine enumerates some of the specific changes 
which the Young Irishmen desire to make in Irish affairs. They 
wish to reduce the number of priests in Ireland, not on anti- 
Catholic but on economic grounds, “ because they believe that 
there is 2 limit to the number of priests that any country can 
maintain,” and because the bulk of the priests are not only 
non-productive members of the community, but badly educated, 
of poor intellectual quality and inconsiderable scholarship, and 
grasping in the matter of fees. They wish to bring all religious 
establishments—Roman Catholic or Protestant—within the 
scope of the Factory Acts, because many of them are sweating- 
shops of the worst kind ; but Mr. Ervine does not anticipate any 
objection on the part of the Protestants, because their orphanages, 
particularly in Dublin, are proselytizing agencies rather than 
pseudo-charitable, pseudo-industrial organizations. ‘ The Irish 
peasant loves God, but he also loves money, and he will not long 
tolerate congregations of people who exploit his love of God in 
order that they may ruin him.” The Young Irishmen wish to 
reduce the number of the police and see them employed in 
productive work. They wish to control the excessive and 
dangerous power of the publican; and here we gladly quote the 
remarkable passage in which Mr. Ervine denounces the most 
dangerous of all Ireland’s enemies :— 

“On the day on which this section of this chapter was written, 
the English newspapers contained reports of the parliamentary 
debate in which Mr. Lloyd George announced his table of increased 
duties on spirits. The Irish Nationalists, to a man, opposed the new 
taxes. This singular unanimity (for all Tories and all Radicals are 
not unanimous on Drink questions) is due to the fact that the Irish 
Nationalist party, so to speak, is kept by the Irish publicans. The 
publican, indeed, is the most dangerous of all the enemies the Irish 
people have, and the task of conquering him will absorb a consider- 
able part of the energies of the Young Irishmen for many generations. 
It is not alone that he is a retailer of liquor, which, up to a point, is 
harmless enough, but that he is able, through his side activities, to 
climb to a position of power in national and local politics. The 
‘meeps is often the gombeen-man. He lends money to his neigh- 

ours at rates of interest fixed by his own caprice on condition that 
the borrower deals exclusively with him. This means that the 
borrower must purchase provisions and stores from the gombeen- 
man at prices fixed, not by the laws of supply and demand (for there 
are no laws of supply and demand in country parts in Ireland), but 
by the gombeen-man’s knowledge of the borrower's capacity to pay. 
It also means that the borrower must sell the products of his farm 
to the gombeen-man, again at prices fixed by the latter. Money 
ecldom passes between the two parties in these sales. The sum 





allowed for the farm produce is set against the debt incurred for ! 


provisions and drink and stores and the reduction, if possible, of 
the amount of the loan. It is inevitable that farms should be 
mortgaged to these gombeen-men and that many farms are forfeited 
to them. We may witness the growth in Ireland of a new race of 
landlords, without tradition or grace, who will involve their tenants 
in hardships as severe as those which were inflicted upon them by 
the old race. The publicans, because of their wealth and the 
peculiar influence they exercise on their neighbours, have a greater 
amount of political power than any other body of men in Ireland. 
‘They and their nominees serve on every local authority in the 
country, while the parliamentary party is like putty in their 
hands. And wherever their influence is exercised, it is expressed 
in terms of corruption and jobbery. . .. The Irish publican, 
intent on his own enrichment, even if it causes the ruin of his 
country, seeks to establish in Ireland something of the organisation 
which his emigrant kinsman has established in Tammany Hall.” 
That the Young Irishmen should endeavour to extend the 
operations of the I.A.0.S. far beyond their present boundaries 
is inevitable, since they recognize in co-operation the most 
effectual means of killing the gombeen-men. In conclusion, 
Mr. Ervine advocates the nationalization of Irish railways and 
eanals; the reform of Irish education, on the basis of better 
instruction, better training and pay for teachers, and the 
exclusion of all ministers of religion from school management; 
the improvement of housing in industrial areas; and the 
establishment of a minimum wage. This is a tolerably drastic 
programme, but there is a great deal in it to which Unionists 
can cordially subscribe, and the vision of a united Ireland, 
in which there will be a genuine fusion of classes, freed from 
sectarian antagonism, animated by the gospel of self-help, and 
taking for their motto L’Jrlanda fara da sa, is a generous and 
noble ideal. 

There are many other points in the book which deserve 
notice, notably Mr. Ervine’s energetic effort to minimize or 
cisprove the conventional view of the two Irelands, and to show 
that the difference is superficial or “ decorative” rather than 
essential ; and his belief that what Ireland needs, and what she 
will get under Home Rule, is the predominance of Ulster efficiency 
—in cther words, that Ulster will not merely come in, but come 


“ 





out on top. But while preaching reconciliation and fusion, 
Mr. Ervine lays down as an indispensable antecedent condition 
the sweeping away of all Old Irishmen. Ireland is to be saved 
by the Young Irishmen ; his belief in the power of youth js 
unlimited, he has no reverence or respect for age. Si jeunesse 
savait never enters into his calculations. His Young Irishmen 
know all that need be known. Compromise is to them abhorrent, 
And as the foundation of the new movement was largely laid by 
the co-operation of the elder Irishmen, this hard and exclusive 
confidence in youth impairs the persuasiveness of Mr. Ervine’s 
appeal. 





SCHOLIA ON “THE BIRDS” OF ARISTOPHANES.* 
BETWEEN Aristophanes and a scholiast the difference is absolute, 
No ingenuity can discover any resemblance anywhere. On the 
one side are wit, humour, fancy, and an exuberant vitality ; on 
the other is only a leaden and oppressive dulness. You pass, 
as it were, from radiant sunshine, spring flowers, and genial 
laughter straight into a November fog. These old critics, as 
they accumulate their painful comments, seem never to have 
looked upon the daylight or had young blood in their veins, 
The Library at Alexandria, with its ‘* 490,000 volumes (volumina, 
papyrus rolls), and the adjoining Museum, with its “ arcade” 
and “ dining-room,” were, for them, the world in which they 
led their desiccated lives, nor will the ordinary man who studies 
the scholia here recorded be inclined to agree with the editor 
that they were by no means “ recluses,” and that “ it would 
have been well worth while to hear at commons in the Museum 
the table-talk provoked by new discoveries, new theories, and 
new books.” Professor White has, doubtless, happy memories 
of the talk at “ High Tables,” whether in English or American 
Universities, and generously judges Alexandria by Harvard, 
where wit and learning have always been good friends. But for 
our own part we should hardly have cared to dine next Nicanor, 
called 6 orryuarias—a term applied to slaves well marked or 
“* punctured’ with the branding-iron—because he wrote six 
volumes on punctuation, “ distinguishing eight stops as means 
of discriminating shades of thought,’ and throwing new light 
on Homer by their aid. Nor, perhaps, would it have been easy 
to enjoy the company of Didymus, the compiler of 3,500 volumes, 
and the first editor of a variorum commentary on Aristophanes, 
who acquired the surname of Chalcenterus, ‘* the iron-bowelled,” 
from his power of digesting anything in the way of knowledge, 
for a single instance will suffice to show the nature of what 
such men counted learning. Aristophanes, in order to gibe at 
an obscure poet, mentions the equally obscure town “ Lepreus,” 
whereupon Didymus tells us that the town was so called either 
because the rocks there had a white, scaly, leprous look, or 
because the original inhabitants were lepers, whom their ncigh- 
bours sneered at as “ Loper-folk” (Acxplwras), so that they 
called the city “‘ Lepreum,” in order that the scurvy nickname 
might acquire the decent sense of “ inhabitants of Lepreum ” ; 
and he finally adds, for our further enlightenment, that 
*‘Lepreum,” not “ Lepreus,” which Aristophanes uses, was the 
more correct form of the name. 

And what is to be said of a scholion which, when the Hoopoe, 
desirous to come out of the coppice, says, *‘ Open the wood,” 
gives us this information—‘‘ He ought to have said the door; 
nevertheless, birds live in woods”? Or of another, which 
explains the obscure word dapwés, “big,” by stating that 
it is applied to oxen “from Larinus, a herdsman of goodly 
bulk,” whose oxen—apparently as a corollary to the proposition 
that ‘“‘ Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat ”’—were, it is 
hinted, of corresponding size, while it is expressly added that 
these pedigree cattle “ pasture in Epirus and are descendants of 
the oxen of Geryon” ? And everywhere there is much of the 
same stuff in which there may, here and there, be found some 
scrap of historic and antiquarian lore, or, at times, a fine bit of 
quotation, such, for example, as the fragment (line 807) from the 
lost Myrmidons of Aeschylus on the eagle pierced by an arrow 
feathered from its own breast, which inspired Waller's address 
“to a Lady singing one of his own songs,” and Lord Byron’s 
well-known tribute to Kirke White. But, for the most part, as 
Rutherford found out after seven years’ work on the Aristophanie 
scholia, there is little that can help any one but textual critics 
and lexicographers. The scholars, indeed, of Alexandria rapidly 
degenerated from literary men into mere specialists. Aristarchus, 
whose name in Horace’s day was synonymous with “ critic, 


* Aristophanes : ‘Scholia on the Aves. Collected and Edited by John Williams 
White, Ph.D, London: Ginn and Co. [14s. 6d.} 
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had already ceased to be one in any real or large sense. “ He 
narrowed into the specialist,” says Professor White, and then 
adds in a very ominous sentence—“ He was, in modern phrase, 
a great Greek scholar.” For if to be “a Greek scholar” is to 
mean knowing what the scholiasts knew, then the world may, 
with little loss, let Greek scholarship pass unlamented into 
limbo. Nor, in saying this, do we in the least undervalue such a 
volume as the present one. It is a monument at once of industry 
and of ingenuity; it is admirable in design and execution; the 
scholia are presented in an emended and orderly form such as 
has, probably, never before been even attempted, and for 
some experts the work will be almost indispensable. None 
the less, in spite of its five hundred closely packed pages, it 
contributes almost nothing to any living understanding either 
of Greek literature or of the play with which it deals. 

Indeed, scholia seem to do violence to The Birds, much as 
they might, say, to A Midsummer Night's Dream. Puck and 
Oberon, Quince and Snug, Peaseblossom and Mustardseed 
repudiate learned commentary, and it is much the same with 
this masterpiece of fancy. It was produced in 414 B.c.—the 


jast year that Athens still wore her “violet crown” beneath an 


unclouded sky—and there is about it a radiance and a buoyancy, 
an unfettered joy, a happy exuberance of imagination, such as 
Greek letters were never to know again. To read it is to pass 
into another and an airy world. Euelpides and Peisthetairus 
do not soar away from the common earth more completely than 
you yourself do. You watch as eagerly as they do to see Hoopoe 
come out of his thicket; you hear the nightingale and exclaim 


yourself :— 
& Zed Baoi\ed rod POéyuaros rotpriBior 

olovy xareueNrwoe Triv Ndxunv Snr, 

the birds assemble before your eyes, and you feel your proper 
insignificance as you listen to that wonderful chorus which 
begins :— 

“Ye men who are dimly existing below, who perish and fade as 

the leaf, 

Pale, woe-begone, shadow-like, spiritless folk, life feeble and 

wingless and brief,” 
and take actual part in the foundation of Cloudcuckootown and 
all the genial foolery that accompanies it. A schoolboy can 
grasp the whole thing, and feel that an Athenian “ at the great 
Dionysia in the anchorship of Chabrias” was, perhaps, as well 
entertained as he could be to-day in a London theatre. He may 
not understand all the jokes—and it is better that he should not— 
or all the topical allusions, and the names of the birds will un- 
doubtedly perplex him, but he will certainly learn to admire 
Greek genius, and so have taken at least one clear step on the 
road which leads toward Greek scholarship. 

Unhappily, this is just what scholiasts seem desirous to prevent, 
and they interpret the maxim Principiis obsta by blocking up 
the approach to learning with as much lumber as they can. 
Some thirty lines of Aristophanes, surrounded by their notes, are 
reproduced from the Laurentian MS. in the frontispiece of this 
volume, and Merlin’s book of magic, in which every “ ample 
marge” was “crammed with comment, densest condensation 
hard,” was, surely, not more awful or deterrent. To look at it 
would make a healthy mind dread Greek and shudder at the 
name of Aristophanes. But to-day this unfruitful and tedious 
scholarship is much in fashion. German professors brought it in, 
and both English and American professors have been too much 
their humble imitators. They have forgotten the wise saying 
that “Much learning does not inform the mind” (xo\vuadin 
viov ob diSdoxer), confounded “scholarship” with erudition, and 
turned the study of Greek, which ought, above all, to be a delight 
and an inspiration, into something mechanical, lifeless, and 
Without soul. And if that study, now almost moribund in our 
schools and universities, is ever to revive, assuredly we shall 
have to take other guides than the painful pedants whether of 
Alexandria or Berlin. 





THE STORY OF A PIONEER.* 
TaERe js something repellent to the mind of ordinary English 
people in the idea of an ordained woman. It is not very 
easy to say why a woman should enter neither the Army 
nor the Church, but we should most of us dislike a woman 
Who desired to do either. In America the feeling against a woman 
—_ preaches, or even who takes upon herself to administer the 
~_craments, though it exists, would seem to be less implacable 


* The Story of a Pioneer. By Anna Howard Shaw, D.D., M.D. With the 


neo of Elizabeth Jordan. Illustrated, London: Harper and Brothers. 





than it is here. The Story of a Pioneer is the autobiography of 
what we might call an American “‘clergywoman.” Like a true 
pioneer, she fought hard, and with some success, to gain the ear 
of her American public. She succeeds also in gaining the attention 
of the English reader, for it is impossible not to be interested in 
the story of her life. But our ecclesiastical prejudices are firmly 
rooted in our adamantine common-sense. The autobiography 
of the “ Reverend Anna Shaw” is not calculated to remove 
them. We like her best in youth, before she donned the robes 
in which we see her in the striking photograph which faces the 
first page of her book. 

Originally the Shaws came from Scotland, whence they 
emigrated to the United States. Our authoress gives a vivid 
picture of the arrival of the emigrant family, after a long journey 
in a wagon, a “ trek ” lasting several days, at a little new home- 
stead in Michigan. The mother of the family, brought up under 
the shadow of Alnwick Castle, expected to find a prosperous 
English farmhouse :— 

* What we found awaiting us were the four walls and the roof of 
a good-sized log-house, standing in a small cleared strip of the 
wilderness, its doors and windows represented by square holes, its 
floor also a thing of the future, its whole effect achingly forlorn and 
desolate. It was late in the afternoon when we drove up to the 
opening that was its front entrance, and I shall never forget the look 
my mother turned upon the place. Without a word she crossed its 
threshold, and, standing very still, looked slowly around her. Then 
something within her seemed to give way, and she sank upon the 
ground. She could not realize even then, I think, that this was 
really the place father had prepared for us, that here he expected us 
to live. When she finally took it in she buried her face in her hands, 
and in that way she sat for hours without moving or speaking.” 
By ceaseless and heroic work, in which mother and boys and 
girls joined, while their father looked on and made useful and 
not unamiable criticisms, the spectre of a home was rendered 
liveable and even pleasant. “ Like most men,’’ comments Miss 
Shaw, “my dear father should never have married. Though 
his nature was one of the sweetest I have ever known, and 
though he would at any call give his time to or risk his life for 
others, in practical matters he remained to the end of his days 
as irresponsible as a child.” Amiable as he was, however, his 
** tolerance of idleness in others did not extend to tolerance of 
idleness in us.” The younger children had to trudge weary 
miles to school “ through trackless woods and Western blizzards ” 
to get the little learning that the one teacher (“a spinster forty- 
four years of age, and the only genuine ‘ old maid’ I have ever 
met who was not a married woman or a man’) could give them. 
Neither Anna nor her brother appears to have been very amenable 
as children. Our heroine “lost no opportunity to lead” the 
poor old maid “ beyond her intellectual depth and leave her 


there.” After a few years the pupil became a teacher. “ The 
school was four miles from my home, so I ‘ boarded round ’ with 
the families of my pupils, staying two weeks in each place, and 


often walking from three to six miles a day to and from my little 
log school-house in every kind of*weather.” College followed, 
and then the preaching profession. 

Xeligious oratory is a seductive talent, one of the few that one 
is sometimes tempted to think might often be kept in a napkin 
with benefit to the orator’s character. The world would perhaps 
have been the loser if the “ Reverend Anna Shaw” had never 
preached—but we do not think that the woman would have lost 
anything in dignity or sincerity. Miss Shaw was very poor at 
the beginning of her career, so poor that sometimes she was 
insufficiently fed. Literally upon one occasion she preached for 
her supper. A minister had engaged her to assist him in holding 
a seven days’ revival. ‘‘ We had a rousing revival—one of the 
good old-time affairs when the mourners’ benches were constantly 
filled and the air resounded with alleluias.” Upon the evening 
of the last day, when the last service was ended, the church 
resounded with her employer's praises and thanks; “ but it 
appeared that, notwithstanding the enthusiasm and the spiritual 
uplift of the week, the collections had been very disappointing,” 
and, such as they were, he took the whole. The poor lady- 
assistant would have gone hungry to bed but for the kind gift of 
an old lady who wished to show her gratitude for her grandson's 
conversion, which had taken place a few hours before the end of 
the revival. The would-be student of human nature is utterly 
confused by Miss Shaw’s experiences, She was no hypocrite ; 
she believed in Christianity ; she worked conscientiously at her 
preaching—striving hard and at great expenditure of nervous 
power to rouse the emotions of her listeners. For all that, her 
method of earning her living rouses a sense of disgust in the 
reader whom she takes so frankly into her confidence. For her 
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indomitable courage one has nothing but admiration. Her 
services were held in the most out-of-the-way places. She 
travelled to them as best she could, often driving through the 
woods to reach a distant lumber camp, and sometimes being 
obliged by her time-table to travel at night. Now and then her 
audience were Indians, among whom her experiences were 
picturesque and amusing :— 

“ The squaws invariably brought their babies with them, but they 
had a simple and effective method of relieving themselves of the care 
of the infants as soon as they reached the church. The papooses, 


back wall of the building by a hole in the top of the board, which 


projected above their heads. Each papoose usually had a bit of fat } 


pork tied to the end of a string fastened to its wrist, and with these 
sources of nourishment the infants occupied themselves pleasantly 
while the sermon was in progress. Frequently the pork slipped down 
the throat of the papoose, but the struggle of the child and the 
jerking of its hands in the strangulation that followed pulled the 


piece safely out again. As I faced the congregation I also faced the | 


papooses, to whom the indifferent backs of their mothers were 


presented; it seemed to me there was never a time when some | 


papoose was not choking, but no matter how much excitement or 
discomfort was going on among the babies, not one squaw turned 
her head to look back at them.” 


As time went on this famous American woman found herself | 


more deeply and intensely moved by the suffrage cause than by 
the cause of religion. For this new propaganda she was 
secured by a lady of the memorable name of Carrie Chapman 
Catt. Together she, Mrs. Catt, and several other women stumped 
the country—to little purpose—for American women may be 


aaid already to have got their rights, and enthusiasm for the 
suffrage is almost unknown. On the other hand, there is much | 


entertainment to be drawn from the adventures of its advocates. 


good temper and sometimes very real wit that they displayed 
in “ answering back ” their opponents, were well worth recording. 
The story of Miss Shaw's propagandist exploits is unsullied by 
any violence or thought of violence. She would as little have 
thought of persecuting those who disagreed with her political as 
her religious teaching. 


| coloured gentleman was a little worse for li .” Thi 
who were strapped to their boards, were hung like a garment on the | g . for liquor. This change 


and generally “any conditions in the city which affect th 
public welfare.” They can call before them any of the officials, 
including the Mayor himself, and inquire how they have dis 
charged their duties; and in order that this function should 
not be neglected from pressure of routine business, two and some. 
times three Grand Juries may be kept sitting at the same time. 
Mr. Putnam thinks that the work of the Grand Jury mi ht 
well be confined to these larger subjects, and that an An. 

Magistrate might properly be left to decide “ whether or me 





would leave the Grand Jury free to give their whole time to the 
really important half of their work. 

One of the cases described relates to a failure which 
excited special attention owing to its involving General 
Grant not long after the conclusion of his term of Office 
as President of the United States. He and two of his 
sons had become partners in a firm of which one Ferdinand 
Ward, “then known as the ‘Young Napoleon of Finance,’ ” 
was the managing partner. Ward had from the first seen 
how Grant’s name could be used to bring in business of a 
very special kind, and had whispered to favoured friends that 
through General Grant’s influence the firm had been able to 
secure some exceptionally advantageous Government contracts, 
In order to do more business of this kind, and at the same time 
protect the General’s reputation, it was necessary that the 
favoured investors should ask no questions about the contracts, 
They must be taken on trust. By the time the Grand Jury 
had begun their investigation Ward had been convicted of 
obtaining money under false pretences, and was actually in 


er : : 
| prison when he was brought up to give evidence before the 
The hecklings that the “ pioneers” endured, and the wonderful 


But the true interest of the book has nothing to do with | 


what its authoress preached about, either at the beginning 
or towards the ending of her career. It lies in the light it 


throws upon a particular type of American mind and a particular | 


phase of American society. The reader attends many “ meetings,” 
religious and secular, in company with the chief speaker, and it 


is the audience who keep him from being wearied. Whatever he | 


thinks of them, he never is bored from the first meeting to the 
Jast. As a rule he will have to confess that he finds himself in 
a stimulating society, but one of which he has no sort of 
experience, and that he does not know quite what to think. 





AN AMERICAN REFORMER.* 

In Memories of a Publisher Mr. G. H. Putnam takes up the 
story of his life from the close of his military career in 1865 to 
the present year. As he has no diary on which to build his 
narrative, he has been content to state his opinions on some 
public questions in the hope that they may be of service to the 
men of the next generation “in their struggle for the solution 
of more or less similar perplexities.” To these he has added 
what he could remember of various friends, English and American, 
The chapters which we have found most interesting are the 
accounts of his long service on the Grand Jury of the County 
of New York and on a Committee of Fifteen which did its best, 
though with no very lasting results, to bring to light some of 
the abuses and crimes which have long been associated with the 
name of Tammany. Of the Grand Jury he has often been 
foreman. In this capacity he has had to select and direct the 
investigations undertaken and to shape the work of each day. 
It has been an exacting service, but it has enabled him to under- 
stand the machinery of city government and the methods of 
city officials. A man who has held such a post for five-and- 
thirty years has earned the right to be listened to when he 
writes about the public life of New York. 





The business of the Grand Jury is not limited, as with us, to | 


finding or not finding a true bill against an accused person. 


It includes the framing of indictments against any persons who | 


have been charged before a Magistrate if, in the opinion of twelve 
out of the twenty-three Grand Jurors, they ought to be brought 
to trial in the Criminal Court. In addition to this, it is their 
duty to investigate the methods of work in the city government, 


* Memerics of a Publisher, 1805-1915. By George Haven Putnam, Litt.! 
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| Jury, Mr. Putnam has been active in the service of th 


Grand Jury. As he had nothing further to fear for himself, 
his testimony was unusually frank. He produced a book 
“labelled ‘Special Contracts. Personal F. W.’ The entry on 
the first page carried some fairly high number, say 157.” When 
asked for the record covering the earlier records, 1-156, the 
answer was: “ There is no such record because there were no 
such contracts.” The reason why the first contract was numbered 
157 was that “it looked better. It gave the impression of a 
continuing business,” when in fact there was no business and 
nothing was done by the firm. Ward was then asked to explain 
the appearance of the figure $23,000 as the proceeds of Contract 
157. ‘‘I wrote them in, and reported accordingly to the in- 
vestors,’ who were so pleased with the return on their capital 
that in almost every case they asked the firm to reinvest these 
profits in further or continuing contracts. This was the rule, 
but if an exception occurred Ward was equal to dealing with it. 
Shortly before the firm stopped payment one of the investors 
wished to draw out about $20,000 then standing to his credit. 
The bookkeeper, on being ordered to draw a cheque to that 
amount, signalled over the head of the caller that there was 
no such balance. He was instructed, however, to act as though 
it existed, and by the time that he returned Ward had given 
such a promising account of the firm’s business that the visitor 
asked him to keep the money for reinvestment in another 
contract :— 

“*No! No!’ I said. ‘We make a selection in apportioning 

these investments. We have plenty of friends who are pressing us 
for a chance to come in. We do not want the name of anybody 
who has shown lack of confidence. I cannot accept your rein- 
vestment.’ And the man almost went down on his knees to beg 
me to take back the $20,000, and finally, as a special favour, 1 
accepted the check and tore it up.” 
General Grant’s share in these transactions consisted of a visit 
to the office at long intervals, when he was shown the figures of 
the monthly business and went away satisfied. When the 
crash came he lost all his savings, “ but his reputation was 
untouched.” As Ward was already in prison, the Grand Jury 
were satisfied with the disclosures they had obtained from him, 
and took no further steps in the matter. This and other occa- 
sional victories gave Mr. Putnam sufficient encouragement to 
go on with the work of cleansing Tammany. But the per 
centage of failures was large, and throughout his long service 
on the Grand Jury “ it was a serious matter for a man doing 
business in the city to have his name come on to the blac k-list 
of Tammany Hall. There were many ways in which, under 
full cover of the law, a man could be ruined.” 


In addition to the work done for the county on the ¢ 
» city, 


irand 


first as a member of the City Club, then of the City Union, and 
finally on two Committees known as the Fifteen and the Fourteen. 
The Club began by trying to bring forward a better type of 
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candidate in the municipal elections, and in at least one contest 
“the Citizens’ ticket was successful.” But it proved easier to 
bring reformers together than to keep them together. The 
organization of Tammany had for its motive-power the command 
of a large party fund. The City Club and its branches had no 





funds, and even if they had been better equipped in this way | 
the personal interest of its leaders in the appropriation of the 


money in their hands, which constituted the driving-force of 
Tammany, would have been wanting. The Citizens Union 


suffered from another weakness, the absence of any uniformity 


of opinion on municipal problems. “It gathered in cranks | 


and theorists of all kinds.” Whatever might be the subject of 
discussion at any given meeting, “it seemed wise, even with 
the necessity of continuing the meeting until long past midnight, 
to allow men to put in varied suggestions about minority repre- 
sentation, single tax, women’s suffrage, home government, 
control of tenements, restriction of the importation of the 
foreign voter, and dozens of other subjects still less relevant.” 
In the end the Citizens Union was forced to retire from active 


Muir's well planned text-book on The Making of British India 
Written for academical purposes, this interesting collection of 
extracts from Anglo-Indian despatches, memoirs, and other 
writings should attract a wider public. It tells, in the words of 
the actors themselves, the remarkable history of the growth of 
British supremacy in India, and the gradual establishment of the 
Pax Britannica by a handful of merchants and administrators, 
unprompted by Imperial ambitions and guided chiefly by the 
patent necessity of keeping the peace in a land whose energies, 
intellectual and industrial, had been exhausted by centuries of 
misgovernment and warfare. The internal peace of British 
India was broken once only, by the Mutiny, whose most lasting 
result was the transfer of the Government of India from the 
Company to the Crown. Of the Mutiny Campaign Colonel 


| Jocelyn “gives an admirably perspicuous and soldierly description, 


politics by an irreconcilable difference about municipal owner- | 


ship. It might have been thought that, so far as New York 
was concerned, the recent history of the city was enough to 


dispose of a proposal the first result of which must be to increase 


the power of Tammany. But the theory of public ownership 
was held too sacred to admit of any exception. The practical 


. . ° ee ! 
section of the Committee objected that to give to the munici- 


pality of New York additional powers was in fact to make 
Tammany stronger. The theorists who wanted public owner- 


ship were wholly unimpressed by this argument. Whether | 


they thought that Tammany would be so grateful for the con- 
fidence shown it that it would at once set about a searching 
process of reformation, or held the principle they advocated 
so sacred that it must be recognized in the very teeth of facts, 
must remain uncertain. So long as politicians of this un- 
manageable type continue to be found in the Reform Party of 
New York, Tammany’s reign is not likely to come to an end. 

In an appendix of some fifty pages, Mr. Putnam bring together 
a large number of letters from himself to various New York 
journals upon the conduct of the war by the Germans, which 
have been very useful in shaping American opinion on the 
subject. 





INDIA, OLD AND NEW.* 
Ir happens that a common thread of interest and significance 
connects the pile of books relating to Indian subjects which lies 
before us. Pessimists and optimists alike admit that the 
“unchanging East ”’ is changing very fast indeed, and it is well 
that the incurious West should have some rough idea of what 
manner of change is taking place. Note, in the first place, 
that three of these books are the work of learned Bengalis. 
When, iust eighty years ago, Lord Macaulay decided that higher 
education in India should be conducted in the English language, 
and should deal with the subjects then taught in English schools 
and Universities, he was mistaken in his characteristically 
confident belief that he was laying an axe to the root of Hindu 
superstition and was wholly discrediting Sanskrit learning and 
speculation. In reality, contact with English literature and 
Western science acted as the stimulus to a renascence of in- 
digenous intellect, and mightily aided the literatures of the 
modern languages of India. But if he mistook the probable 
consequences of his decision, the decision itself was sound, and 
indeed the only possible one. Indian learning had degenerated 
into barren pedantry, and Indians themselves had already 
eagerly grasped at such tentative attempts to give them a 
Western training as were available. Of these early attempts 
Mr. Narendra Nath Law gives a clear, readable, and tolerably 
complete account,! admirably supplemented by Archdeacon 
Firminger’s introduction, which shows that that veteran student 
of Anglo-Indian history retains his industry, learning, and sense 
of humour. With Mr. Law’s book should be read Mr. Ramsay 


_*(1) The Promotion of Learning in India by Early European Settlers By 
Narendra Nath Law. London Longmans and Co, [4s. 6d. net.|}——(2) The 
Making of British India. By Ramsay Muir. Same publishers. {6s. net.)—— 
(3) The History of the Royal and Indian Artillery in the Mutiny of 1857. By 
Colonel Julian R. . Jocelyn. London: John Murray. [21s. net.) - 
(4) Indian Thought, Past and Present. By R. D. Frazer. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. [10s. 6d. net.|——(5) The Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus 
By Brajendranath Seal. London: Longmans and Co. fi2s. 6d. net.]}—— 
(6) Village Government in British India. By John Matthal. With a Preface 
by Sidney Webb. London: T. Fisher t nwin. [4s. 6d. net.)———(7) The Harim 
and the Purdah. By Elizabeth Cooper. Same publisher. (10s. 6d. net.}—— 
(5) The Oraons of Chota Nagpur. By 8. C. Roy. With an Introduction by 
= A. . Haddon. Calcutta: Thaeker, Spink, and Co. [10s. 6d. net.}—— 
itu: Pa .» Syntar of Colloquial Pashtu. By Major D. L. B. Lorimer, 
fi. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, [15s. net.] —_ . - 


aided by interesting reproductions of contemporary prints and 
good plans of sieges and other military operations. 

The result of Macaulay's famous Minute of 1835 was not, 
we have said, what he expected, and Mr. R. D. Frazer *—and 
no one could be more competent for the task—has en- 
deavoured to show in a brief compass what the Indian learning 
was which Macaulay, as was inevitable at the time, misunder- 
stood, and what the contemporary evolution of Indian specula- 
tion and ambition is likely to be. When peace returns, Indian 
aspirations will make themselves heard, and meanwhile Mr. 
Frazer's book, an interesting supplement to his well-known 
Literary History of India, gives us the means of guessing what 
form the claims of the new Hinduism of to-day are likely to 
assume, 

One reason why Christian doctrine and ethics have had only 
an indirect, though real and lasting, influence on Indian thought 
has been that India, in common with classical Latinity, has an 
incorrigible belief in a vanished Golden Age, and holds that the 
germs of all that is best and most fruitful in Western science and 
experiment can be found in the speculations of early Hindu 
philosophers. A notable result of this tendency is Mr. Seal's 
learned work on The Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus.* 
We can admire Mr. Seal’s industry and ingenuity without 
accepting all his conclusions. Many of them are on a par with 
the arguments of those who find in Lucretius the origins of the 
atomic theories of modern chemists. If, however, his theories 
encourage the efforts of our Bengali fellow-subjects to surpass 
their ancient predecessors in scientific research, no harm will 
be done. 

Meanwhile rural India remains more or less unaffected by the 
intellectual and social transformations which are making the 
great towns so oddly cosmopolitan. The remote mofussil is 
undergoing changes too, but chiefly by the efforts of Western 
administrators who are reorganizing the life of the cultivating 
classes. Mr. Matthai’s study of Village Government in British 
India’ deals with a problem which is not likely to be finally settled 
in our own time, but for the elucidation of which he has compiled 
a valuable collection of facts and arguments. 

Even in the great cities of the East,and even in circles which 
aim at cosmopolitan freedom from old-fashioned conventions 
of speech and conduct, the change is not complete. Mrs, 
Elizabeth Cooper’ is an American lady who has written 
brightly and with a good deal of intuitive acumen about the 
status of women in Egypt, India, Burma, China, and Japan 
Apparently her trav el-notes first saw the light in the form of 
contributions to magazines, if we may judge by the fact that the 


| same quotation from Browning appears on pp. 67 and 84. At 


* Burmese working 
are told of 
Perhaps 


p. 208 is an illustration misdescribed as a 
woman.” 
the custom of drying cowdung for fuel in Upper Ladia. 
the most interesting pages in Mrs. Cooper's book are those 
which tell of her meeting with Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, the author 
of The Bird of Time, in Hyderabad. It may be noticed in 


Its proper place is at p. 103, where we 


| passing that Mrs. Cooper found that Muslim sympathies in India 


were with the Turks in Tripoli. 
Among the doctrines fashionable in New India is the political 
creed of Pan-Indianism., Educated Indians now deny that 


| caste has been effective in creating a real stratification of Indian 


society, and doubt whether linguistic or cultural differences 
denote much difference of ethnical origin. Yet, in Bengal at 
least, a genuine interest in the anthropology of the province 
has led to the writing of books of real merit and importance 
by Bengalis. Such was, for example, Mr. Satish Chandra 
Ghosh’s work on the Chakma tribe to the east of Chittagong, 
and Mr. Roy’s own account of The Mundas and their Country. 
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Mr. Roy now gives a careful description of another of the 
aboriginal tribes of the Chota Nagpur plateau, with numerous 
illustrations and a map.* Dr. Haddon’s introduction summarizes, 
with his wonted skill and learning, the most interesting and 
significant of the writer’s observations and discoveries. 
Finally, whatever changes education, peace, and prosperity 
may work in India itself, beyond the arid hills of the North- 
Western border live wild tribes, as turbulent and troublesome 
as were their ancestors when Ranjit Singh strove to curb them 


by merciless reprisals. That barren borderland has given | 


birth to a class of military administrators who are among the 
best and ablest of the King-Emperor’s servants. Their work 
throws them into intimate relations with races that require 
and reward careful study. Pashtu, the tongue of the border 
tribes and of Afghanistan, is one of the most difficult and inter- 
esting of Indian languages. Major Lorimer? 
the fact that its difficulties are due less to inflexion and mor- 
phology than to syntax and significant accent, matters only to 
be mastered by long familiarity and not easily communicated 
to beginners. His book will be welcomed by all students of 
the comparative philology of Indian languages. 

The nine books we have briefly noticed give but a faint echo | 
of the ferment which is working in India. They fail to account 
for the unrest whose disquieting results we may see in the recent 
sedition trials at Lahore and Benares. 
clue to the daring reforms in Indian administration suggested 
by Sir William Wedderburn and Sir Krishna Govinda Gupta 
(another Bengali), reforms which would be more acceptable to 
impartial observers if all India were as Calcutta and Bombay. 
The leaven of English education works briskly in the classes 
who owe their very existence to the British peace, and prompts 
them to the not unnatural belief that they can now take over 
the greater part of the “‘ white man’s burden” in India. It is 
not likely that the contemplation of the war will dash the high 
hopes of Bengali politicians, or will convince them that political 
freedom is won and preserved by great sacrifices. It may be, 
however, that the men who have fought under British officers in | 
Flanders and Mesopotamia will return to their homes with a 
just sense of what the maintenance of British rule means, and | 
may provide an antidote to the theories of political empiricists. 
How dangerous such theories may be can be seen by those who 
have read certain articles by Bengalis in recent issues of American 
periodicals. But these are matters that can wait till peace is 
restored, and the Indian administration is once more at leisure 
to resume its task of patient guidance and education. 


has grasped | 


They do give us some 


“ 


BIRDS AND MAN.* 

Tue world is divided into those to whom what Mr. Hudson 
calls “‘ the life and conversation of animals ”’ is a matter of lively 
interest, and those for whom the animal world may be said 
hardly to exist. The latter half of the public will not care for 
Mr. Hudson’s book, the former will be enchanted by it. By the 
by, we ought to say that the book is not altogether new. It is 
a new edition of one which has been several years out of print. 
Two new chapters have been added, and “ some fresh matter 
introduced throughout the work.” The charm of Mr. Hudson’s | 
writing for his many, many admirers is like the charm of the 
song of birds for Mr. Hudson. It is not easy to define, but it 
resembles the charm of Nature, not the charm of Art. Mr. 
Hudson listens to the voices of English birds with a keenness 
of delight perhaps not possible in such a high degree to a man 
brought up in England :— 

On coming to this country I could not listen to the birds coldly 
as an English naturalist would to those of, let us say, Queensland, 
or Burma, or Canada, or Patagonia, but with an intense interest ; 
for these were the birds which my forbears had known and listened to 
all their lives long; and my imagination was fired by all that had 
been said of their charm, not indeed by frigid ornithologists, but by 
a long succession of great poets, from Chaucer down to those of our 
own time. Hearing them thus emotionally their notes became 
permanently impressed on my mind, and I found myself the happy 
»ossessor of a large number of sound-images representing the bird 
Sneungs of two widely separated regions.” 





Mr. Hudson is not scornful about “the indoor view of life.” 
He seems, like most people who are strongly under the influence 
of Nature and in strong sympathy with animals, to be without 
the quality of scorn. He puts the “indoor” side very well :— 


Birds, for instance: apart from the interest which the ornitholo- 
gist must take in his subject, what substantial happiness can be got 
out of these shy creatures, mostly small and not too well seen, that | 
fly from us when approached, and utter sounds which at their best | 


* Birds and Man. By W. H. Uudson. London 
{6s. net.) 


Duckworth and Co 


| and, in the long run, ‘ happier than personal success.’ 


| understand in part or understand only at moments. 


‘ 

| to show him 

! ° . . . . . 
score or a hundred images of birds at their best—the unimagin. 





are so poor, so thin, so trivial, compared with our soul stirring 
human music ?’ 


Mr. Hudson lets some one else answer his imaginary critic, and 
that some one else is, oddly enough, a statesman :— 


“Some five or six years ago I heard a speech about birds delivered 
by Sir Edward Grey, in which he said that the love and appreciation 


|} and study of birds was something fresher and brighter than the 


second-hand interests and conventional amusements in which g0 
many in this day try to live ; that the pleasure of seeing and listening 
to them was purer and more lasting than any pleasures of excitement, 
” 
It is probable, continues Mr. Hudson, that some who heard 
‘“* failed to understand.”’ Yes, most of us can only 
It is partly 
faculty of preserving 


this saying 


a question of memory, a question of the 


| impressions of Nature for long years or to the end of life in all 


” 


their original freshness.” Our author has this faculty. He 


| cannot give a reader the seeing eye, but he can revive and make 


permanent the faded picture. He seems to be able to illuminate 
that “ dark and hard” saying of Sir Edward Grey's, to be able 
to throw his “‘ treasured images at will into the mind of another,” 
““as by a swift succession of lightning flashes qa 


able loveliness, the sunlit colour, the grace of form and of motion, 


and the melody.” Mr. Hudson has the gift that he longs for. 
Happy man! 

Let us leave the poetic heights and come down to the farm. 
Mr. Hudson’s heart goes out even to geese—so, oddly 
enough, did Cowper's. “ All the sounds that Nature utters are 
delightful, at least in this country,” the poet writes. He makes 
only one exception—the braying of a donkey. ‘“‘Ishould not 
think of keeping a goose in a cage that I might hang him up in 
the parlour for the sake of his melody, but a goose upon a 
common or in a farmyard is no bad performer.” Mr. Hudson 
will not make even Cowper's exception. He has lived where 
““semi-wild asses roamed over the plains,” and he found that 
their braying “ at a distance had a wild expression that accorded 
with the scene.” Geese are very intelligent birds. Why is it 
that, like donkeys, who are also very clever, their name conveys 


yard. 


| a reproach of stupidity ? Mr. Hudson tells an amusing story of 
| the cleverness of a “‘common”’ goose, and then gives the following 


beautiful instance of love stronger than instinct, as shown in a 
wild pair. The scene our author depicts took place in Buenos 
Ayres. The upland geese depart in great flocks as the weather 
gets too hot for them. The mass of them had gone when Mr, 
Hudson’s brother, as he was riding, 


‘ 


‘saw at a distance before him on the plain a pair of geese. They 
were male and female—a white anda brown bird. Their movements 
attracted his attention and he rode to them. The female was 
walking steadily on in a southerly direction, while the male, greatly 
excited, and calling loudly from time to time, walked at a distance 
ahead, and constantly turned back to see and call to his mate, and 
at intervals of a few minutes he would rise up and fly, screaming, 
to a distance of some hundreds of yards; then, finding that he had 
not been followed, he would return and alight at a distance of forty or 
fifty yards in advance of the other bird, and begin walking on as 
before. The female had one wing broken, and, unable to fly, had 
set out on her long journey to the Magellanic Islands on her feet ; 
and her mate, though called to by that mysterious imperative voice 
in his breast, yet would not forsake her; but, flying a little distance 
to show her the way, and returning again and again, and calling to 
her with his wildest and most piercing cries, urged her still to spread 
her wings and fly with him to their distant home. And in that sad, 
anxious way they would journey on to the inevitable end, when 4 
pair or family of carrion eagles would spy them from a great distance 

the two travellers left far behind by their fellows, one flying, the 
other walking ; and the first would be left to continue the journey 
alone.” 

The “ wild, glad, mad cries of wild parrots” in their native 
lands give pleasure to Mr. Hudson, and he tells some interesting 
stories of the domestic “ Polly.” He mentions in passing that 
parrots, in common with all the birds preyed upon by hawks, 
exhibit great fear at the sight of falling feathers. He knows of 
one parrot who was terrified at her first experience of snow; 
she saw it through the window and was wild with fear. She was 
not the first to notice the likeness between snow and feathers. 
The “old woman plucking her geese” is well known in every 
nursery. On the whole, our author is less favourable to the 
parrot’s intelligence and charm than are most bird-lovers, 
admitting, however, that certain captive parrots have power 
to win his heart. We are all too apt, as he points out, to forget 
that among animals as among men it is not species only but 
individuals who differ. Every nightingale does not sing 49 
certain nightingales of genius sing. It is not enough to belong 
to a race. Is every naturalist or every man of letters a Mr, 


' Hudson ? 
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RAMBLES ABOUT THE RIVIERA.* 


Horas non numero nisi serenas might well be taken as a motto 
by Mrs. Gostling, for though she sometimes tells us of wind and 
rain and even fog, the hours she counts are all cloudless to 
her, and to her readers, for she writes with a cheerful spirit 
which warms us like a ray of the sunshine of Provence. Un- 
comfortable little incidents, such as a crowded “ autobus,” 
a tiring foodless walk, or even a mist-shrouded view, which can 
blacken the horizon of less amiable travellers, are each in turn 
powerless to ruffle her good temper, or cast a shadow on the 
enjoyment whi h she knows how to pass on to her readers, 
and it is indeed a real pleasure to revisit the Riviera so easily 
and in such good company. As we turn these pages, we wonder 
whether we shall come across descriptions of our favourite 
haunts, and as we read on we find that Mrs. Gostling has gener- 
ally seen a great deal that we have missed, but occasionally we 
can, not indeed without a certain feeling of pride, recall a 
view or an excursion that she has passed by unnoticed, or at 


any rate unrecorded in this book. For instance, there is a 


mountains did not prevent the Saracens from attacking this 
remote township, which, however, was valiantly defended by 
its Lords, who “ always kept a goodly supply of great stono 
balls” with which, like the Alpini of to-day, to defend the 
independence of their State. Napoleon passed this way 
on his journey from Elba, and here he borrowed a case of gold 
coins from the Prefect, and four fresh mules to enable him 
to cross the mountains to Digne :— 

“*As my grandfather was following up the steep track,’ srid 
Jean Baptiste [the barber of Castellane, and the sacristan of its 
churches], ‘he saw the mule stumble, and the next moment t 
gold was pouring down the path in a stream. You can in 
the Emperor! They collected what they could, but they w 
pressed for time, and many of the pieces had rolled out of 
Even to-day the children will go hunting and turning over the 
stones to find Bonaparte’s gold.’ ”’ 

Mrs. Gostling knows well how to gain the confidence of the 
people to whom she talks, and the reader will here find plenty 
of that engaging wayside gossip which enlivens all the affair 


| of life in Provence, whether it be the ordering of a meal in 


wonderful walk in the neighbourhood of Grasse of which she | 


says nothing. 


A track leads from Pré-du-Lac to the little | 


Chateau du Rouret. It is cut like a terrace on the hillside | 
| their lack of the French tongue, but also their lack of tecth. 


facing the Gorge du Loup, and from it can be seen a mag- 
nificent view of those splendid limestone cliffs, rising from a 
valley which is famous for the botanical interest of its flowers, 
even in this land of flowers. The afternoon is the best time 
for this walk, when the slanting sunshine illuminates the snowy 
mountains and the grey, bare rocks, and warms the fertile 
slopes into glowing colour, while dense shade enhances the 
mystery of the gorge, from which springs the Wolf's raging 
torrent. The present writer knows this place in early spring, 
when the little chateau is shut up, and the only other wayfarers 
are peasants and mules. There is nothing to mar the beauty 
and the solitude of the walk. In the gorge itself there are 
other tourists and the bustle of ordinary life, here our pleasure 
can be undisturbed :— 


“Silver lights and darks undreamed of 
Where 1 hush and bless myself with silence. 


” 


a village café, a visit to the local objects of interest, or merely 


a haphazard encounter with an old man or woman at work 
in a garden. As the writer of this book has found out, the 
drawback to conversation with aged Provencaux is not only 


However, with goodwill on both sides these difficultics can 
generally be surmounted, and a mutual understanding arrived 
at, in spite of many vagaries of pronunciation. Besides agree- 
able adventures in out-of-the-way places, we can also read 
of the well-known Riviera towns, each with its own special life 
and characteristic features, its legends and its history. Then 
we can visit Toulon, and learn something of this deeply inter- 
esting seaport, and the wonderful country that lies behind it. 
Montrieux-le-Jeune and its associations with Petrarch and 
his young brother, Ollioules, and many another delightful 
place, are waiting for us in these pages. The traveller who 
wishes for fine mountain scenery cannot do better than follow 
the ‘‘ Route des Alpes,” even if no farther than to Barcelonnette, 
and on to Digne, where the “‘ mountains do not close in upon 


| the town, but lie at a pleasant distance, inviting one to wander 


With Mrs. Gostling for our guide we lose not a moment of | 


the fun of a holiday journey. She even likes the crossing, and 
so can enjoy her first cup of coffee as soon as she sets foot in 
France. To Northerners the South begins in a different place 
on each expedition, with the first sight of olive and orange trees. 
In this book it begins soon after Vienne, but to the Meri- 
dional (we are thinking of Daudet’s Numa Roumestan) 
Valence is the true entrance to the delectable country, where the 
sun is at the trouble to warm even our bones, and the friendly, 
expansive nature of the people we meet helps us to relax our 
strained and tired nerves, and recover the joie de vivre that 
we had lost in England. 

Mrs. Gostling gives us but a glimpse of Avignon and Mar- 
seilles, and then takes us to Nice, from which she and her husband 
made many delightful excursions. As they had chosen Sep- 
tember for their visit, they saw the town without the g: 
that fills it in the winter :— 

“It is in autumn that you have the glory [of the Southern land] 
to yourself, and if you are by nature an anchorite, as I am, solitude 
is essential to complete happiness. 
space to enjoy oneself in the delirious fashion demanded by the 


y crowd 


It takes a certain amount of | 


Riviera, and in autumn there is plenty of space. Then, too, every- | 


one is so pleased to see you. The peasants (who always take us 
for a couple of wandering postcard photographers) have any amount 
of time to tell us about their lives, their families, their legends, 
the little stories that make each place so sweet and homelike. And 
the sunsets! It is worth the whole journey to Cannes to see the 


mountains of the Moors lying like black velvet against the flaming | 


dahlia of the western sky, and the ghostly islands floating upon the 
sea of glass. 
on earth, and there is scarcely anyone there but oneself to see it. 


> 


In the warm days of autumn, too, many places are more easily 
accessible than they are in colder weather. The charming 


In fact, the Riviera in autumn is the loveliest land | 


little hotels we read of here are probably quite unheated, and | 


so impossibly cold, in winter, while long excursions into the 
mountains would take us away from warmth and flowers, into a 
land of ice and snow. It is delightful, however, to read of 
places that we have longed to explore, but have given up as 
out of reach, on a winter or spring day. Castellane, with its 
wonderful rock, and no less wonderful history, is a place full 
of interest, and the chapter devoted to it is one of the best 
in the book. Its distance from the coast and its fortress-like 
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out across the meadows to explore the delicious valleys and 
gorges with which they are intersected.” If the journey to 
Digne is made by train in one day, the contrast between tho 
scenery there and on the coast is extraordinarily striking, for 
each, perfect as it is in its own way, impresses the beholder 
very differently. 

Dr. Gostling’s illustrations are excellent, and have been 
well reproduced. He has succeeded in fixing effects of brilliant 
sunshine without the help of the disfiguringly sharp lines of 
deep shadow which often spoil otherwise good photographs of 
the Riviera. He knows how to choose his models, and, more 
difficult still, how to group them and make them serve the 
Whether they be fishing-boats o1 
peasants, churches or castles, or even sea and mountain, from 
them he composes well-balanced pictures, which are worth 
looking at carefully for their own sakes as much as for that 


of the places they recall to us. 


purpose of the camera. 


At a time like this, when no one can travel in search of sun- 
shine with a light heart, and when very few people can ta 
such a journey at all, recollections grow more and more preciou 
and we would thank Mrs. Gostling very sincerely for the pleasu 
her book has given us. Here are collect d many delightf il 
impressions, where we need have no fear that they will be 
dimmed by time, for this land she writes of is to us a country 
like that sung by Stevenson, where we hold 

very flower 
And every bramble dea toe 


AMERICA TO JAPAN.* 
Tue purpose of America to Japan is excellent. It has been called 
forth by a volume of a similar kind published last year in Japan, 
and the object in each case has been to remove international 
misunderstandings, and to develop “a mutual and friendly 
public sentiment” between the two countries. If expressions 
of kindly and hopeful sentiment will bring this about, the 
volume will be extremely useful. According to one of the 
writers, our greatest present need is the creation of “ an inter- 
national mind.” Armed with this, “rather than with huge 
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navies and with huge armies, a civilized people is equipped to 
march in the front rank of those who advance the cause of 
humanity throughout the world.” We cannot but fear that 
this is not quite a sufficient equipment for a neutral people 
which desires to advance the cause of humanity while one half of 
Europe is at war with the other half. A second essay reminds 
us that “even the nation that wins will surely be a loser.” 
Unfortunately this prediction is but too likely to be fulfilled, 
nor are we at all inclined to deny that the money the war has 
cost us might have greatly increased the happiness of the nation 
could it have been used for peaceful purposes. It is only when 
we learn that the way to obtain this result is to create “a com- 
petent and impartial tribunal,” to which “all the existing difficul- 
ties, real or imaginary,” may be referred, and notice that nothing 
is said as to how the decrees of this tribunal are to be enforced, 
that we realize the vastness of the interval between the design 
and its fulfilment. Nor need we challenge the assertion of 
another writer that religious differences and racial differences 
“are responsible for the existent turbulent conditions in the 
States of Southern Europe.” But we fail to detect the comfort 
contained in the assurance that similar differences “are the only 
ones that make it difficult [for the United States] to concede all 
that Japan desires.” The only difference! Could the most 
ingrained fomenter of discord wish to add any other? Nor does 
the prospect become much brighter when we are told that all the 
Japanese immigrants want is to be let alone; since that is the 
one thing which an important section of the American public is 
anxious todeny them. It may seem that we are getting nearer the 
root of the matter when we read that “ the peril of the situation 
on the Pacific coast lies not in the fact that there are some 
thousands of well-disposed Japanese trying to live there lawfully 
and in peace, but in the disposition of selfishly interested persons 
of other races to inculcate racial and economic prejudice against 
the Japanese.” No doubt this is a part of the truth, but it is 
very far from being the whole truth. The Californian view of 
the Japanese problem is, in part, prompted by a very unen- 
lightened self-interest. But, in part, it is prompted by a perfectly 
genuine alarm. The white race does not wish to become a 
mixed white and olive race. It is another form of the problem 
which presents itself with much greater force in the Southern 
half of the United States. 

The American white man is passionately hostile to any inter- 
marriage between his own race and any coloured race, and, at 
present, he is not at all inclined to draw nice distinctions between 
different shades or tints in non-white peoples. Opinions may 
differ as to the reasonableness of this hostility, but there can be 
no doubt of its existence, and so long as it continues nothing 
is gained by describing it as a selfishly interested prejudice 


against some thousands of well-disposed Japanese who are | 


rying to live lawfully and in peace on the Pacific coast. It 
may be all that, but it is also something more. It is a fear, 
not purely selfish, that they will marry white women, and beget 
a mixed offspring. This fear is not peculiar to the United 
States. It is found in varying degrees of strength wherever a 
white and a non-white race live side by side. It is, perhaps, 
the greatest domestic difficulty in front both of Americans and 
of South Africa. Another contributor to this volume, Dr. Aked, 
is anxious that in any negotiations between Japan and the 
United States this particular issue should be kept out of sight. 
“We do not,” he says, “ want another race question thrust 
upon us.” One, he thinks, is quite enough. 
this he counsels his Government to offer the people of Japan 
‘the rights and privileges which it offers to the people of other 
nations, and impose no restrictions which it does not impose 
upon the people of Great Britain, of Germany, of Italy, or 
Russia.” If to leave a difficulty unmentioned were the same 
thing as to get rid of it, this would be excellent advice. Unfor- 
tunately, the identity between the circumstances of Europe and 
Japan fails him in the one important particular. It is true, no 
doubt, that the United States throws no obstacle in the way of 
the marriage of her citizens with any of the people he names. It 
is also true that this liberty has been largely made use of. But 
the parallel does not support the argument he seems to found 
on it. The marriage of a white man with a white woman raises 
no race question that interests the people of the United States. 
The marriage of a white man with a woman of another colour 
raises the race question in a form in which the people of the 
United States are keenly concerned. We fear that a book, 
however well intended, which passes by a distinction of such 
importance has little chance of attaining its object. 





In order to avoid | 








THE JOURNAL OF THE DE GONCOURTS.* 


Tue task of condensing the nine volumes of the Journal des 
Goncourt into one small book, and of making it readable and 
amusing, must have presented many difficulties in its execution, 
Mr. West courageously set himself to pick out and discard 
everything that might bore or shock the English readers for 
whom his translation is intended. “Much [of the original 
journal] is uninteresting. . . . A good deal frankly scan. 
dalous. . . . A good deal is merely horrible,’ he informs 
us in the introduction. The mass of material that remained 
after these deductions was still, however, very large, and from it 
this editor has, wisely, chosen “the passages of the greatest 
literary interest,” while making “copious extracts from the 
diary of the siege and the Commune,” and so arranging the 
entries that “they fill the place of an autobiography.’ Con- 
temporary gossip about the great men and events of the past 
is acceptable to most people, and when it is written, as this is, 
with such perfection of literary accomplishment that translation 
can only dim but not obliterate its charm, it is indeed a. pleasure 
and a refreshment. And if a desire to renew acquaintance with 
the works of the French masters of the nineteenth century 
arises from the reading of this book, an added satisfaction 
will be obtained from it. Of Daudet and his family we get 
attractive glimpses :— 

“ December, 1883.—My real home during the last month of the 

year has been the dining-room and the little study of Daudet, There 
I find in the husband a man who can understand my thought promptly 
and with sympathy; in the wife,a tender respect for the old rites; 
in both, a calm, continued friendship with no ups and downs of 
affection.” 
Writing in 1884 of M. Viaud, “the author of the masterpiece 
entitled Le Mariage de Loti,’ de Goncourt says: ‘ Daudet 
asked him if he came of a family of sailors, and he replied with 
the utmost simplicity, ‘ Yes, I had an uncle who was eaten on 
the raft of the Méduse.’”” He was much attracted by Mistral, 
of whom he says: “ He has a fine forehead, the limpid eyes of a 
child, and something good, smiling, calm, caused by a life in 
the open air of the South, with good wine and the easy production 
of songs and troubadour poetry.” De Goncourt seems rarely 
to have left Paris and its neighbourhood, though he could enjoy 
a holiday excursion, and gives us an entertaining account 
of a visit to Avignon and Arles. This is how he sums up his 
experiences :— 

* October 8th, 1885.—This South with its houses and closed shutters, 
its rooms which are always dark to keep away the flies, its inex- 
plicably cloistral interiors, and its interminable cypresses along the 
roads, is sad, and often enough brings ideas of death. And when 
the sun is not shining, and in its absence the mistral irritates yous 
nerves, oh, then i 

The literary partnership of the Goncourt brothers and the 
love which bound them together are mirrored in the journal. 
While he lived Jules, the younger, held the pea, and wrote, 
Edmond says, “ from the dictation of us both.” After Jules’s 
death, ‘‘ regarding our literary work as at an end, I resolved 
to let the journal finish with the last lines traced by his hand 
on January 20th, 1870.” But a man such as Edmond de 
Goncourt could not live without writing, and in continuing the 
journal he found solace for his grief. Then came the war and 
the siege of Paris. The effect of the national misery on the 
already stricken man is vividly drawn for us. The parallels 
and the divergences between our war and that of 1870 are 
curiously interesting. If the people of Antwerp now lament 
the loss of their beautiful avenues, as did the Parisian the 
destruction of his beloved trees in the Bois de Boulogne, the 
literary observers of Paris in August, 1914, have written some- 
thing very different from this entry of August 22nd in 1870: 
“Everybody on the Boulevards—men and women—seems to 
be asking a question of everybody else, turning round to listen 
to whoever is speaking, restless, anxious, frightened.” The 
attitude of mental detachment which characterized de Goncourt 
hardly altered even in those months of strain and horror; but 
his picture of the events of the siege and of the Commune is 
extraordinarily moving. These notes force us to think of the 
bodily as well as the spiritual suffering that is the lot of even 
the most sheltered of people in an invaded country. We non- 
combatant islanders must needs feel a certain humiliation 
when we look on our well-ordered lives, for, however great 
our anguish, we do not see our children sicken of hunger. Our 


* The Journal of the De Goncourts : Pages from a Great Diary ; being Extracts 
from the “ Journal des Goncourt.” Edited, with aa Introduction, by Julius West. 
London: ‘i. Nelson and Sons, {1s, net. 
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soldiers, too, are spared the intolerable pain of leaving their 
women in perhaps doubtful safety. 

We have left ourselves but little space in which to speak 
of many amusing and interesting episodes and stories—the 
keen competition among men of letters, the disputes and the 
reconciliations, and all the varied interest of theatre and studio, 
which the reader will find himself enjoying, and entering into 
with appreciation. As for the translation, we will only say 
that we were able to read it without the feeling of acute im- 
patience that translations often give us; but why does Mr. West 
sometimes use French words instead of English ones? For 
instance, he writes “ college’ for “‘ school,” and ‘ deception ” 
for “disappointment.” The book is illustrated by portraits 
of the authors and some of their friends, but lacks an index. 


THE 0.T.C.* 

Tae O.T.C. never needed an apology less than at this moment, 
but for that very reason a history of its work is particularly 
opportune. Such a history, with a chronicle of recent achieve- 
ment, has just been published by a well-known C.O., under the 
title of The O.T.C. and the Great War, and the book will be 
welcomed by all who worked in peace time to produce the 
results which Captain Haig-Brown records. These results are 
become familiar enough now. Before the war the Officers 
Training Corps contingents in the Universities and Public Schools 
produced enough young men with a taste for soldiering and a 
foundation of training to officer the Territorial Force, and to fill 
the Special Reserve of Officers which made good the first wastage 
in the Regulars so efficiently. When the war broke out and 
“service” battalions sprang up everywhere calling for subal- 
terns, the O.T.C. provided thousands of undergraduates and 
Public School boys who had enough military knowledge and 
enough capecity for leadership to begin the work of training 
at once and carry it on effectively. While the war has proceeded 
the O.T.C. has poured out a ceaseless stream of young officers 
fit to begin soldiering immediately, those from the best contin- 
gents being able sometimes to set a standard to a whole new 
battalion, or, as has often happened, to go to the front within a 
month of leaving school. It is also to be said that while the 
Universities have undertaken the training of would-be officers 
on a large scale to help the War Office, the schools have lent 
officers and instructors, rifles, ranges, and drill-grounds to 
neighbouring units of the New Armies, which could have got 
them nowhere else. There is no reason why these services 
should not be continued indefinitely, and the wisdom of the 
War Office in refusing to deprive the Corps of their officers, 
who, as one man, offered themselves for more active work in 
the first week of the war, has become apparent even to the 
officers concerned. 

The O.C., Lancing, has written a most readable history of 
the developments which made all this possible. He records the 
founding of the first few University and School Rifle Corps in 
1859 and 1860, when the Continental situation was such as to 
set all England volunteering; he describes the early reviews 
and field-days (which were not without their humours), and the 
founding of the annual Public School camp, which progressed 
from its muster of two hundred in 1889 until it held no less than 
ten thousand Public School boys when the present war broke 
out; he tells how the Boer War brought recognition and an 
access of strength, and how at last, in 1908, Lord Haldane, in 
creating the Territorial Force, gave the Rifle Corps the official 
status of an O.T.C., supplied a money grant, and made the 
officers servants of the King with their own niche in the Army 
List. Those who were at the camp of 1914 will be grateful for 
Captain Haig-Brown’s description of that unforgettable time— 
the strain of the waiting for news, that terrible, grey, dripping 
Sunday ; the departure of horses, cooks, and sergeant instructors; 
the striking of camp, the return te “‘ peace-stations,” the offer 
of service and the long delay ended by the order, ‘ Officers 
will continue to serve with their contingents as heretofore.” 
The writer discusses many subjects—organization, shooting, 
the future—all in his own very acceptable manner, and with the 
honourable enthusiasm of a man who has helped with the work 
himself ; and he pays a generous tribute to the great names of 
the past :—Colonel Hoare, Major Meiklejohn, Major Merrick, 
and the others. Of the personalities of the present he wisely 
says but little; when they are celebrated his own remarkable 
work as a trainer of cadets will not lack a place in the record. 





* The O.T.C, and the Great War. By Captain Alan R. Haig-Brown, “ Country 
Lije Military Histories.” London: Geo. Newnes. [7s. 6d. net.J 
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The book opens with an introduction by Colonel Sir Edward 
Ward, K.C.B., and ends with some long appendices recording 
among other things the names of about twenty thousand five 
hundred O.T.C. cadets gazetted to the Army between 
August, 1914, and the March of the following year. To this 
total many hundreds must now, of course, be added. 

This is the first history of the O.T.C. yet written, and for that 
reason alone it is valuable. But the book claims attention by 
its own merits, and though later historians will have more facts 
to record, they will be fortunate if they record them better. 


FRENCH CANADA.* 

Some books have the power of creating interest in a subject 
without being exactly what can truly be called interesting 
books. French Canada is not exactly a history of Canada; it 
is an account of French-Canadian society from the earliest 
times. The work is long and rather heavy, yet it gives the 
reader a great wish to read something else, several other volumes 
perhaps, on the same subject. Mr. Hopkins constantly rouses 
our intense curiosity, and then relapses into generalities and 
dulness. Take, for instance, his account of Champlain, who 
sailed from France in 1603, and around whom has been woven 
so much of the patriotism of French Canada :— 

“One can even picture this representative of the military civi- 

lization of Europe as, clad in steel breast-plate and plumed casque, 
with sword at his side and matchlock ready to hand, he passed 
through the mighty wilderness—ever listening for the war-whoop 
of the savage and ever on the alert for some new and undefined 
danger.” 
We do picture him, but only for a few moments. He imme- 
diately becomes, as it were, a founder and not a person. As an 
individual our author obliterates him. Again, we long to hear 
more of Old Quebec, of the Court of the French King’s repre- 
sentatives :— 

“It was an age of brilliant uniforms, bright costumes, wigs of 


flowing and picturesque locks. Soldiers were on guard day and 


night, officers clanked their swords at dance and card-games and 
varied amusements, priests in sombre black, or ecclesiastics in rich 
robes of state, came and went. With the wit and lightness of 
French conversation and the charm of the women who were now 
gracing the court of the King’s representatives, the old Chateau 
must in those days have been the home of many a striking scen 
with a background vastly different from the beauty, grace and 
cultivated charm of Fontainebleau or Versailles.” 

But Mr. Hopkins has no sooner unveiled the picture for us 
than he begins again his system of forcible feeding with dreary 
bits of miscellaneous information. We are sure that he feels 
the romance of the Jesuit missions, but we have too few details 
and too many generalities to make us do more than wish some one 
else would tell the story better. What a delightful world must 
have been the old Seigneurial world of Canada, which produced 
that most fascinating person the * habitant ’’—a man with the 
charm of an old French gentleman and the freshness of an 
English child. Canada is like the Scribe of Scripture who 
brings out of his treasure things old and new. In a sense it is 
the only country of which this can truly be said. It is a new 
country, with traditions—with a feudal past, and manor houses, 
and squires’ pews in church. We ought not to be ungrateful 
to Mr. Hopkins, for he does remind the reader of all this. There 
is a good deal of treasure to be extracted from his book, but 
it is wrapped up in a vast amount of stuffing. 


SOME READABLE WAR BOOKS.+ 

We do not wonder that the Rev. Mr. Westerdale was invited 
to publish the letters from the front which he wrote to his 
friends at home during the first seven months of the war, when 
he was serving in a field ambulance. They are well deserving 
to be printed, and give a vivid description of the thrilling inci- 
dents which came within his ken Under the Red Cross Flag.‘ Mr. 
Westerdale had the probably unique experience of being ordained 
to the Wesleyan ministry whilst he was still wearing his N.C.O.'s 
uniform, and is now serving as a Chaplain to the Forces. His 
book displays the quiet heroism of the Red Cross workers at the 
front to great advantage, and every one should read it. 

A good translation of some of M. Pierre Mille’s stories of the 





* French Canada and the St. Lawrence : Historic, Picturesque and De ript 
By J. Castell Hopkins, F.S.8. London: Duckworth and Co, [7s. 6d. net.} 

+ (1) Under the Red Cross Flag. By T. L. Barlow Westerdale. Londo 
Charles H. Kelly. [1s. net.) —(2\ Jofire Chaps. By Pierre Mille London : 


John Lane. [ls. net.] (3) Ja the Hands of the Enemy. By B. G. O' Re rke 
London: Longmans and Co, (1s. net.) (4) Australia and the War. By 
Archibald T. Strong. Melbourne : George Robertson and Co. [1s.| (5) Food 
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French soldier has been made by Miss Bérengére Drillien under 
the somewhat unfortunate title of Joffre Chaps.*_ These sketches 
are lively and readable, and give a very pleasant notion of our 
gallant allies. There is one, by the way, of these stories which 
shows a remarkably close likeness to a story of the American 
Civil War by that too little appreciated writer, Ambrose Bierce. 
In both stories a soldier is blown up by a shell, and when he 
recovers consciousness finds himself unhurt, but so pinned 
down by débris that he cannot move, and with his loaded rifle— 
which had flown out of his hands at the moment of the explosion 
—pointing straight at his head, so that any sudden jar to its 
trigger would apparently send a bullet through his brain. In 
both stories the dénouement is the same: the rescuers discover 
that the rifle had been harmlessly discharged by the explosion, 
and that the fears of the imprisoned soldier—much better 
described by Ambrose Bierce than by M. Mille—were wholly 
imaginary. If this is merely a coincidence, it is one of the most 
curious that we have ever met with. 

An unvarnished but intensely interesting narrative of his 
experiences as a prisoner of war is related by the Rev. Benjamin 
G. O’Rorke in a little volume which he calls In the Hands of the 
Enemy.’ Mr. O’Rorke was captured by the Germans after the 
battle of Landrecies in August, 1914, and he remained a prisoner 
for the best part of a year. He was in turn at Torgau, Burg, 
and Magdeburg, and describes his experiences very simply and 
naturally. They will be of great interest to those who have 
friends or relatives in the hands of the enemy. We are glad to 
learn that the conditions for imprisoned officers have materially 
and morally improved in the last few months. ‘‘ They are treated 
for the most part as officers, which cannot be said of the early 
days. On the score of healthy conditions and medical treatment 
when required, relatives of officers interned in Germany need 
entertain no anxiety, and still less with regard to the spirit in 
which they have resigned themselves to their lot.” This spirit Mr. 
O’Rorke defines as ‘“‘a spirit of imperturbable optimism. . . 
The British prisoners with whom the writer came into contact 
discern a silver lining in every cloud, and a touch of humour in 
any petty annoyance they meet with.” 

Mr. Archibald Strong, who dates his preface from the Uni- 
versity of Melbourne, has republished in pamphlet form, under 
the title of Australia and the War,‘ a number of excellent articles 
which he contributed to the Melbourne Herald between October, 
1914, and July, 1915. They are very well and incisively written, 
and must have done good service in confirming that spirit of 
Imperial patriotism which has led Australia to add so magnificent 
a contribution to our fighting forces in the present struggle. 

Professor Wood and Professor Hopkins, of Cambridge, are 
entitled to speak with high authority on all questions relating 
to the prdduction and consumption of food. They have done good 
service in publishing a valuable pamphlet on Food Economy in 
War Time,> which aims at giving the public “some guidance 
with regard to the lines upon which economy may be practised 


without injury to health.” Every head of a household should | 


procure and study this very helpful and instructive work. 

Captain Tracy’s booklet on Revolver Shooting in War® is 
brief but pertinent. The young officer who goes patiently 
through the progressive exercises which are described in its 
pages will find himself able to hit a man with fair certainty up 
to twenty yards, which is of far more importance than the 
ability to make excellent groups on stationary targets. Captain 
Tracy’s remarks on the best way of carrying the revolver should 
be carefully studied by all officers going to the front. The 
position which he recommends—on the right thigh, three or 
four inches below the hip-bone—is far preferable to the official 
place on the belt. 





THE ENGLISH SALON AND ENGLISH LITERATURE.* 
THE second title of Professor Tinker’s volume expresses his 
purpose better than the first. The salon plays but a small part 
in his book, because it has very little to do with his subject. 
In France it was a reality, in England it was little better than a 
make-believe. Professor Tinker quotes Hannah More's “ piquant 
description” of an assembly at the Bishop of St. Asaph’s :— 
“Conceive to yourself one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
people met together,—dressed in the extremity of the fashion; 
painted as red as bacchanals; poisoning the air with perfumes ; 
making the crowd they blame, not one in ten able to get a chair ; 
protesting that they are engaged to ten other places ; and lamenting 
the fatigue they are not obliged to endure.” 
~® The Salon and English Letters’: Chapters on the Interrelations of Literature 


and Society in the Age of Johnson. By C, B, Tinker, London: Macmillan 
and Co. (10s. net.) 





But neither this, nor Horace Walpole’s account of the “ new 
Parnassus” near Bath, “composed of three laurels, a myrtle 
tree, a weeping willow, and a view of the Avon,” in which every 
Thursday six judges select the “ brightest compositions” from a 
“whole vaseful of bouts-rimés, the authors of which kneel to Mrs. 
Cassiope Miller, kiss her fat hand, and are crowned by it with 
myrtle”; nor even the more refined entertainments of Mrs. 
Montagu or Mrs. Vesey, have any titie to be compared with 
the salon of Mme. du Deffand or Mme. Geoffrin. Mrs. Mon- 
tagu’s essays at literary criticism have long been deservedly 
forgotten; and though Mrs. Carter had an amount of learning 
then very rare in a woman, her work in her own language is 
only interesting from its being coloured in some small degree 
by the Romantic movement which was to follow a generation 
later. Mrs. Chapone’s Letters are best known as being the book 
which Lydia Languish “ wished to be found reading” but certainly 
never read. Hannah More deserves a higher position from her 
connexion with the early Evangelicals, and before that began 
she had written a tragedy which was accepted by Garrick, ran 
for twenty-one nights, and brought her in nearly six hundred 
pounds. She also published a volume of essays “ principally 
intended for young ladies,” which only suggest to Professor 
Tinker the very true comment that “the bluestockings never 
realize that good advice is the cheapest commodity in the 


| 
| world.” 
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The last four chapters of the book deal with higher themes, and 
are of proportionately greater interest. They form an excellent 
introduction to Johnson’s talk, to Horace Walpole’s Letters, 
to Fanny Burney’s Diary, and to what Professor Tinker happily 
calls “the art of intimate biography” as practised by Boswell. 
All four of these essays are good examples of the service 
that an American Professor of English Literature can render 
to American students. With them even Boswell’s great 
book, often as it has been reprinted, must have a hard 
fight for life among the many rivals furnished by their own 
literature. Boswell will always be criticized, but it is 
important that he should always be read, for asa record of 
talks in which good sense is driven home by wit his book has no 
equal. ‘‘‘ There is something noble,’ Johnson had remarked 
to him, ‘in publishing truth, though it condemns one’s self.’ 
Boswell paid this price. He made Johnson permanently 
familiar by making himself almost permanently notorious.” 
Some of Professor Tinker’s American readers may be even more 
grateful to him for introducing them to Horace Walpole, for if 
Boswell is sometimes left too long on the shelf, this is still more 
true of the greatest of English letter-writers—greatest at least 
as regards number and variety. In the matter of style, as 
is here rightly pointed out, Cowper stands still higher. “The 
recluse of Olney had caught the secret of the unpremeditated 
art. Walpole, like the prince that he is, is almost never free 
from a sense of his rank.” 





LIFE IN A RAILWAY FACTORY.* 


Srxce the material for such a book as Life in a Railway Factory 
must be largely the product of personal experience, there are 
only two or three ways in which it can be got together. Like Dr. 
Samuel Smiles, of persevering memory, you may collect your 
facts by a series of desultory visits to the workshops, or—as 
Mr. Wyckoff prepared himself to write The Workers—you may 
serve the Cyclopean hammers for a more or less brief period in 
the character of a casual and enthusiastic amateur. Neither 
method, it must be admitted, is completely satisfactory ; know- 
ledge so obtained is necessarily superficial, and leads its owner 
to mistake what is prominent for what is important and what 
is accidental for what is vital. The only remaining course is 
to undergo a thorough training in a factory, and distil your book 
from a ripe familiarity with your subject. This last plan is the 
hardest but the best, and to it the value of Mr. Williams’s book 
is chiefly due. Twenty-five years of continuous service have 
left his powers of observation still unjaded, and he treats the 
daily life of Swindon with as much vivid and interesting detail 
as his master, Richard Jefferies, treated the daily life of the fields 
and hedgerows. He avoids the fault of the expert who empha- 
sizes only the unusual aspects of his craft because the ordinary 
side of it has grown monotonous to him by repetition. He 
deals adequately and in due proportion with every activity 
carried on inside the congested acre and a quarter occupied by 
the “shops,” from the unskilled labourers washing coaches to 
* Life in a Railway Factory, By Altred Williams, London; Duckworth 
and Co. [5s.net.] 
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the highly trained fitters bending over their purring lathes. | 


Unfortunately, the scope of his undertaking does not include the 
running-sheds, which are more familiar and attractive to the 
general public. 

Next in importance to knowledge comes sympathy, and here 
Mr. Williams is not quite so good. With his colleagues as human 
beings he sympathizes profoundly. He enlivens his descriptions 
of their labours with typical character sketches and individual 
thumb-nail portraits drawn with a strong and careful touch. 
His pity runs out spontaneously to the infirm and injured, to 
the victim of petty malice or injustice, to the slave of the oil 
furnace and the drop stamp. But unlike most engineers, he 
has no passionate love for a machine, so that he appreciates but 
faintly the pride of a fine craftsman in the quality of his work, 
and he has little of the zest some men find in mechanical toil, 
quite apart from the wages to be gained by it. He numbers 
the capitalist amongst the oppressors, and to him the workshop 
is a distracting prison which shuts him out from that open 
country where alone, he thinks, a sane and fruitful life is possible ; 
and this betrays him into inconsistencies. He proclaims that 
work is the salt of the earth, and then denounces the super- 


workman who does more than his share as an enemy of his kind. | 


In one place he argues that the hours of duty at Swindon are 
too long to leave the worker enough spare time for self-improve- 
ment, and in another he alleges that farm-hands desert the 
country partly on account of the ampler leisure they enjoy at 
the factory. 

There are some roughnesses of style we could wish away, 
and some absurdities in the index. 
of opinion arises over 
tyranny and the ill fate that befalls manly independence, 
we would find more convincing if they were less numerous. We 
do not doubt, however, that Mr. Williams is entirely honest 
in intention, and that his book will be always profitable to 
read, if only for the novel and valuable information it contains. 


which 





MAXIM GORKY’S CHILDHOOD.* 
Tr is a very painful story that M. Gorky has to tell. From the 
first chapter, which describes the death of his father and the 
break-up of the home, to the last, there is little but a record 
of suffering, unkindness, crueity, and brutality. When his 
father died Maxim and his mother went to live with the latter's 
people in a household which “simply seethed with mutual 
all the grown people were infected and even the 
children were inoculated with it.” Here Maxim lived for some 
years “the drab existence of an unwelcome relation.” Later 
his mother married again, but Maxim continued to live with 
His mother’s marriage was unfortunate, and 
Trouble 


hostility ; 


his grandparents. 
to unhappiness in both households was added poverty. 
followed trouble, till at last M. Gorky tells us :— 

‘I found myself at Sormova, in a house where everything was 

new ; the walls were bare and hemp grew out of the chinks between 
the beams, and in the hemp were a lot of cockroaches. Mother 
and my stepfather lived in two rooms with windows looking on 
to the street and I lived with grandmother in the kitchen, which 
had one window looking out on the roof.” 
Want came so near to them that the boy began to earn a 
little money “in the holidays and early in the mornings,” by 
going into the yards and streets, collecting bones, rags, paper, 
and nails, and selling them to the rag-merchants. Later, he 
adds, “a more profitable game than rag-picking was the theft 
of logs and planks from the timber-yards ... A small house- 
owner would give ten kopecks for a good plank, and it was 
possible to steal two a day.” On the death of his mother, 
Maxim’s grandfather said to him: ‘‘ Now, Lexei, you must not 
hang round my neck. There is no room for you here. You 
will have to go out into the world.” 
in his closing sentence, “‘ I went out into the world.” 

But if the story is almost repulsive from its wretchedness, 
it is told with extraordinary power. With a few words M. Gorky 
can draw a portrait or sketch an incident so that it lives before 


** And so,” adds M. Gorky, | 


enveloped in a fog ora transparent cloud, out of which she looked 
unamiably with her grey eyes.” Uncle Peter was “ wizened, 
neat,and clean. His face was creased like a square of very fine 
| leather, and his comical, lively eyes, with their yellow whites, 
danced amidst these wrinkles like siskins in a cage. His raven 
hair, now growing grey, was curly, his beard also fell into ringlets, 
and he smoked a pipe, the smoke from which—the same colour 
as his hair—curled upward into rings too.” But the most 


| striking personality, and the one around whom what tenderness 


A more serious difference | 
the author’s complaints of managerial | 











the reader, and though the portrait is often unpleasant and the | 


incident one of violence, the skill of the artist cannot be denied. 
Thus we read of his wicked old grandfather, who used to beat 


Maxim till he was in a state of unconsciousness, that he was | ' : : - : 
| that life, at least any kind of sentient life which we can imagine, 


“a short wizened man, dressed in black, with a red-gold beard, 
a bird-like nose, and green eyes.” His mother, we are told, 
“was always silent. Her large well-formed body, her grim face, 
her heavy crown of plaited shining hair; all about her was 
compact and solid, and she _ appeared to me as if she were 


® My Childhood. B y Maxim Gorky. London : Werner Laurie. [10s. 6d. net.) 


| mysterious entity which we call life. 


|: 


| there is in the story centres, is that of his wonderful and eccentric 


grandmother. When we first meet her M. Gorky thus describes 
her: 

“a a sitting near me, was combing her hair and mutter 

ing something with knitted brow. She had an extraordinary amount 
of hair which fell over her shoulders and breast, to her knees, and 
even touched the floor. It was blue-black. Lifting it with difficulty, 
she introduced an almost toothless wooden comb into its thick 
strands. Her lips were twisted, her dark eyes sparkled freely, 
while her face, encircled in that mass of hair, looked comically 
small . When she smiled the pupils of her dark, luscious eyes 
dilated and be amed with an inexpressible charm and her strong white 
teeth gleamed cheerfully. Apart from her multitudinous wrinkles 
and her swarthy complexion, she had a youthful and brilliant appear- 
ance. What spoiled her was her bulbous nose, with its distended 
nostrils, and red lips, caused by her habit of taking pinches of snuff 
from her black snuff-box, mounted with silver, and by her fondness 
for drink.’ 
She had an endless store of tales 
goblins and witches, in the recital of which “ she rocked from 
side to side all the time, just as if she were in a boat.” M. Gorky 
further says of her that, “ connecting all my impressions by a 
single thread, she wove them into a pattern of many colours, 
thus making herself my friend for life, the being nearest my 
heart, the dearest and best known of all.” We may quote in 
full the following somewhat curious comment by M. Gorky 
at the close of the book :— 

“‘As I remember these oppressive horrors of our wild Russian 
life, I ask myself often, whether it is worth while to speak of them. 
And then, with restored confidence, I answer myself: ‘ It is worth 
while because it is actual, vile fact, which has not died out, even in 
these days—a fact which must be traced to its origin, and pulled 
up by the root from the memories, the souls of the people, and from 
our narrow, sordid lives. And there is another and more important 
reason impelling me to describe these horrors. Although they are so 
disgusting, although they oppress us and crush many beautiful 
souls to death, yet the Russian is still so healthy and young in heart, 
that he can and does rise above them. For in this amazing life of 
ours, not only does the animal side of our nature flourish and grow 
fat, but with this animalism there has grown up, triumphant in 
spite of it, bright, healthful and creative—a type of humanity 
which inspires us to look forward to our regeneration, to the time 
when we shall all live peacefully and humanely.” 

The translation is by Mrs. Gertrude M. Foakes. 


about angels and devils, 





PROBLEMS OF ASTRONOMY.* 
Most readers take a lively interest in the curious intellectual 
problems so often presented by the study of astronomy. One 
of these may be summed up in the phrase used by the late 
R. A. Proctor, “‘ Other worlds than ours.” This problem falls 
into two parts: in the first place, are any of the solar planets 
besides the earth possibly inhabited by reasonable beings, or 
are any of the planets that circle other suns so inhabited ? 
Secondly, can we ascertain the existence of such inhabitants and 
some day get into communication with them? The first question 
is one really for the philosopher, guided by the conclusions of 
the astronomer as to the physical conditions in existence on the 
surface of our own planets. The question in general would, on 
a priori grounds, be answered by most modern thinkers in the 
affirmative. Only on the hypothesis of a special and arbitrary 
creative act can we suppose that the earth is the only planet 
on which sentient life has come into existence. The other 
planets have been demonstrably formed of the same elements 
and under the same conditions as the earth. If the primeval 
act of creation brought the whole physical universe into being 
and left it to work out its own perfection under the definite 
laws which condition matter and energy, it is impossible to 
suppose that the earth is the only one out of millions of planets 
on which the reactions of chemistry have given birth to the 
So far as the solar system 
is concerned, however, the astronomer is able to state definitely 
is only possible on three of the eight major planets—the earth, 
Mars, and Venus. The researches are well known by which Dr. 
Lowell has convinced himself and many of his readers that he 


Longmans and Co, 


* (1) Is Venus Inhabited? By C. E. Housden. London: yO. L. Male, 
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has discovered evidence of a high form of intelligence being 
at work in Mars. A vast system of irrigation is believed to be | 
in operation in that arid planet, the so-called “ canals” which | 
are visible through powerful telescopes being in reality belts 

of vegetation which pass through the same seasonal changes as 
take place on the earth. Mr. Housden' now applies somewhat 
- Similar reasoning to Venus, using the observations of Dr. Lowell 
for that purpose. Unlike the earth and Mars, Venus always 
turns the same face to the sun. Thus one of her hemispheres 
will enjoy perpetual day, the other perpetual night. The | 
former would be intolerably torrid for habitation, the latter 
must be bound in perpetual chains of ice. Mr. Housden pos- 
tulates, reasonably enough, the existence of an intermediate 
zone, perhaps a thousand miles wide and twenty-four thousand 
in length—since it stretches right round the planet. The tem- 
peratures on this strip would cover the terrestrial range—say 


from 32° F. to 122° F.—and life in our sense would be possible | 
upon it. Mr. Housden tries to show that such life does exist, 


and that the inhabitants have established another irrigational | 
system, akin to that of Mars, traces of which are visible ia the | 
So far there is nothing excessive 
in his demands on the reader's credulity. But when he goes on 
to calculate that the system must involve the use of two hundred 
thousand pipes, each six feet in diameter and two thousand five | 
hundred miles long, and that seventeen thousand million horse- 
power would be required to keep it working, we feel that he 
has somewhat overdone himself, and that we should like better 
evidence of the inhabitants of Venus before we can rate their 
engineering capabilities on this grand scale. 

Dr. G. E. Hale, who is one of the most eminent of living 
astronomers, has written a lucid and interesting pamphlet 
for the Carnegie Institution in which he summarizes the work 
done in the past ten years at the Mount Wilson Observatory 
in California, where the greatest telescope ever made—the 
hundred-inch reflector—is now being prepared to search the 
heavens. It is needless to say that Dr. Hale’s account is both 
authoritative in matter and pleasant in style. 


telescopic appearance of Venus. 








aneiiaibaand 
Charlotte Bronté: the Woman. By Maude Goldring. (Elkin 
2s. 6d. net.)—Once again Charlotte Bronté and her 
unfortunate love story—particularly the love story—are brought 
under the knife of the literary dissector. Except for a lack of re- 
straint here and there, the little book is well written; but why 
did Miss Goldring choose as the title of one of her chapters the 
Can any one conceive 


Mathews. 





absurd heading ** The Coming of Love ’’? 


anything more at variance with the reserved and scholarly 
subject of her study ? Miss Goldring throws out the suggestion | 
that Emily Bronté guessed her sister's love secret, and to some | 
extent reproduced it in Wuthering Heights: “ We may picture 
her [Charlotte] either listening with hidden face while Emily 
read, as their custom seems to have been; or reading the love 
passages alone on the moor or in the empty study, to the beat 
of her heart-throbs. Surely Emily had been writing for her!” 
It does not seem to occur to Miss Goldring as a more likely 
supposition that if Emily did guess Charlotte’s love story, 
her sisterly devotion and natural good taste were too great 
to allow her to make “copy” out of it. She goes on to ask 
this question: “Charlotte could and did pour burning scorn 
upon those who peeped and pried into the secrets of her heart. 
What measure would she mete now to those who seek to dis- | 
entangle the threads of the tale of the lonely indomitable heroine, | 
which not told herself ?”’ We should | 
give a different answer from that which Miss Goldring apparently 
gives. For the rest, the book includes a hitherto unpublished 
poem by Charlotte at the age of sixteen, characteristic in thought 
but—perhaps naturally considering her age 


she has and has us 


‘ somewhat amateur 
in workmanship, and some letters from Mr. Bronté. 





Scotland Yard: its Men and Methods. By George Dilnot. 
(Percival Marshall and Co. 1s. net.)—Most of us take “* Robert ” | 
(as Mr. Dilnot affectionately calls the police officer in his preface) | 
very much, perhaps too much, for granted. He is the man | 
who with one movement of his hand holds up the traffic and 
allows us to cress the busiest roads in safety, or directs us how 


to reach a particular destination. Now and again some notorious 


murder or robbery case makes us realize that ‘ Robert ” is also | 


a detective; but for the most part, we fancy, the majority of 
people never 


get beyond the kind of “ signpost ” view of him | 





| One is particularly suitable for modern politicians and voters 


| sword than a German after you with the pen”; Even 





mentioned above. It is, therefore, very useful to have Mr. 
Dilnot’s book, which describes in detail the organization and 
work of our Police Force. “ Making a Detective,” “Tho 


| School of Police,” ‘‘ The Sailor Police,” “‘On the Trail,” are 


some of the chapters, and give an idea of the interést of the work, 
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An American Garland. Edited by c H. 
Blackwell, Oxford. This is 


temporary ballads relating to the discovery and colonization of 


Firth. M.A. (B. 


os. Gd. net. a collection of con- 





America, and should prove most attractive to the student of 
| history. Many of them are here reprinted for the first time, 
and some, from Professor Firth’s own collection, have been 
| hitherto unknown. They make quaint and curious reading, 
| “A West-Country Man’s Voyage to New England,’ takea 
from The Merry Drollery (1661), begins thus : 
**My Masters give audience, and listen to me, 
And streight che will tell you where che have be; 
Che have been in New-England, but now cham come o'er, 
tch do think they shal catch me go thither no more. 
Before che went o’er Lord how Voke did teil 
How vishes did grow, aud how birds did dwell 
All one among t’other, in the wood and the water, 
Che thought had been true, but che find no such matter.” 
The same note of disillusion is to be found in the sad lament o 
Tl te of disill to be found the sad ] f 
* The Trepann’d Maiden,” from which we quote the following :— 
i 
** Instead of Beds of Ease to Ive down when I p 158, 
In the Land of Virginny, 0; 
Upon a bed of straw, I lye down full of woe, 
When that I am weary, weary, weary, weary, O. 
Then the Spider she, daily waits on me, 
In the Land of Virginny, O; 
found about my bed, she spins her web (of thread), 
When that I am weary, weary, weary, weary, O. 
So soon as it is day, to work [I must away, 
In the Land of Virginny, U: 
Then my Dame she knocks, with her tinder-box, 
When that I am weary, uv y, weary, weary, O.” 
We may add that Professor Firth’s introduction is as interesting 
| as the ballads. 
Stories from “ The Earthly Paradise.” By William M 3. 
(Edward Arnold. 6s.) Mr. C. S. Evans has chosen ten out of 
the twenty-four stories in William Morris's poe has re-told 


them in prose for Mr. Edward Arnold’s series of “‘ Books for 





Young People.” He has done his work very successfully. The 
stories are told with that simplicity and poetic feeli which 
| are essential to the proper telling of all legends and fairy-tales, 
and they will appeal, we suspect, quite as much, if not more, 
to children of an older growth—as is often the case with fairy 
stories—than to the boys and girls for whom they are ostensibly 
written. The book is attractively illust: l. As it is stated 
to be for young people, a preface written in a style far beyond 
the comprehension of its intended re seems to us rather 
out of place. 
A Backwater of War. By M. R. Earle. (Headley Brothers, 
Is. 6d. net.)—We can warmly commend this collection of 
| “letters from Switzerland, September to December, 1914.” 


d we quite endorse 





The writing is scholarly and thoughtful, a 


the opinion of Mr. Edward Woods in his “ Foreword” that 
the letters reveal “ the working of a peculiarly fine-tempered 
and imaginative mind.” 


A Little House in War Time. 
(Constable and Co 
rambling account of the everyday life of an English family 
during the war. It was no doubt a temptation to such practised 
novelists as the authors of this book to make “ copy” out of the 
experiences and peculiarities of refugees of unhappy Belgium, 
but we feel it would have shown better taste on their part not 
to have yielded to it, 


3y Agnes and Egerton Casile. 
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A Selection of Important Works from 


JAMES CLARKE & Co.’s LIST 


The 
Meaning and Value 
of Mysticism 


HERMAN, Author of ‘‘Eucken and _ Bergson.” 


Demy 8vo, cloth beards, gilt top, 6s. net. 

The Very Rev. Dean INGE says: “I admire the book very much. It is 
just what was wante 1. I marked a number of strong and original sayings 
in your book which alone would justify its existence; but the whole plan 
of it seemed to me very good.” 

*A comprehensive study by a writer of learning and ability.”—The T 

“ There is much in this book which the students of the history and psychology 
of religion will do well to re member.” —The Nation. 

“ Carefully written and exhaustive. . The whole volume is well-balanced, 
acrupulously fair, illuminating, and helpful.” 


By E. 





Liverpool Courier. 


The first of an important New Series of Volumes on 
‘*“The Humanism of the Bible.” 
Edited by Professor Jonny E. McFapyen, D.D., and Davip 


Russeczt Scorr, M.A. 
PESSIMISM AND LOVE 


in Ecclesiastes and the Song of Songs, 
with Translations from the same. 

By DAVID RUSSELL SCOTT, M.A., late Pusey and 

" Ellerton Scholar in the University of Oxford. Large 
th boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 
“Tf the series iy be judged by its first volume, It promises to fulfil ad- 
iking the Eible a more human book.” 

Glasgow Herald. 

“The first vol promises well for the series.”——-The Times. 

“ Extremely i resting and able expositions . . . attractive and valuable. 
Mr. Scott is hear to be congratulated on the striking success of his oppor- 
tuve work, both as a translator and expositor.” —Dundee Advertiser. 


“J. B.” J. BRIERLEY 


His Life and Work. 


crown 8vo, cl 


mirably its pury 





By H. JEFFS, Author of “‘ The Art of Sermon IIlustra- 
tion,” &c. Large crown 8vo, Photogravure and other 
Portraits, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Jeffs has do his work well, and his many quotations from Mr. 
Brierley’s writings make an admirable—indeed the only possible—com- 
mentary. The triumy) nt energies of a mind to whom the whole creation 
was wonderful are shown by this record of work accomplished.’ 

Daily News 


llent p rtzalt of the man and 


Jeffs gives a his work. . very 
int ting ] table reading.”’— Westmi ster Gazette. 


‘*J. B.,” of the Christian World. Large crown S8vo, cloth 
As ras, Zz It top, 3s. 6d. net. 

“Most of the sel yns are brief, but they are stimulating and though 
rovoking j rt rement is clear, and under distinct headings are grouped 
wrief ¢ thered trom the published writings of the author . One of 

the r levo nd virile thinkers of his day.’ She field Telegraph 

“A treasur f wise, kindly and helpful Christian philosophy admirably 

written. VW hester Courier. 


RECONSTRUCTION 


A Help to Doubters. 
By R. F. HORTON, M.A., D.D., Author of ‘‘ My Belief,” 





&e. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 38. 6d. net. 

‘To t ’ nd exposition of this thesis Dr. Horton brings his 
w n po I id statement, wealth of illustration, and force of 
rea ng. It is y ble to wish that some of the reconstruction had been 
plar ics But that is no reason for withholding a grateful 
recog it rtant service rendered to truth, and the valuable 
help atforded is tr eckers by this able and fascinating volume.” 


The Standard. 


MY DAILY MEDITATION 
FOR THE CIRCLING YEAR 


By J. H. JOWETT, M.A., D.D. Handsomely bound in 
cloth boards, gilt edges, with headband and marker, 3s. 6d. 
net. Leather, 5s. 

“Each page of this volume contains a dev: 


tional meditation. They are 


like cam oro r finely wrought miniatures. Even where the workman- 
ship is slight it is skilful. A little often serves the purpose better than much. 
Where more is rec <i the touch of a master hand is revealed. A score or 
two ott medit yns might be mentioned as perfect specimens in miniature 
of his delightful methods of ministry.”—Birmingham Post. 


THE APPEAL OF JESUS 
By T. S. CAIRNCROSS, B.D., Author of ‘' Tho Making 
of a Minister,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


‘There are 1 oe good points In this book. We like the way the writer 
disposes of th odern heresies concerning the nature of our Lord. We 
&re especial ased with the manner in which he upholds the infallibility 
of Christ. Mr Cairncross is very convincing also as to the Resurrection.” 

—Record. 


THE GREAT HEREAFTER 


Questions raised by the Great War concerning the 


Dest of our Dead. 
By J. D. JONES, MADD. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 4s, net. 
e famous Bournemouth preacher 


's discourse on "the future life by t 


made a deep impression when it was delivered, and has created widespread 
interest in th e hs propounded. Dr. Jenes steps boldly outside the tradi- 
nt belief, 
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THE GREATEST WAR BOOK. 


THE FIRST HUNDRED THOUSAND 


By THE JUNIOR SUB (IAN HAY), 
The Epic of the War, Buy it now. Price 6s, 


“We cannot imagine that the war will produce a better 
book.’’—Spectator. 

“Two parting counsels.... Buy ‘The First Hundred 
Thousand,’ but do not lend it even to an Archbishop. No 
human being should be exposed to such temptation.’’—Globé 

‘For humour, sympathy, and beauty few tales of the war 
can equal it.’”’-—Daily Telegraph. 

“ Worthy of unqualified commendation. 
success it deserves.""—Land and Water. 


ADVENTURES OF A DESPATCH 
RIDER. 


By Capt. W. H. L. WATSON. With 
This book, which has appeared in the pages of Blackwood's 
Magazine, conveys the truest in npression of the psychology 
war in the guise of a most interesting account of the motor- 
cycle despatch carrier's life. 
“A great welcome is assured this voilume."—Daily Mail. 
*““A book of absorbing interest.”—Daily Graphic 
“Will rank absolutely among the best war literature 
— Worl 


THE LIFE OF FIELD-MARSHAL 


SIR GEORGE WHITE, vc. come. ocv.0. 
6.C.LE., O.M. 
By the Right Hon. Sir MORTIMER DURAND, P.C., 
G.C.M.G. In two vols. Ulustrated with Maps, Plans, anid 
Portraits. 30s. net. 
The Biography of “ The Defender of Ladysmith ” would be a 


work of the first importance among military chronicles whate 


We wish it the great 


7 Maps. 53. net. 
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“ The best summary that exists of the war in Natal. For that 
alore the book will always be remarkable.”—Daily Teleqra 
‘*A deeply interesting and valuable work. A biography of 
exceptional interest.’’—Standard. pis 
“A biography which should have many 
the flag flies.""—Daily Chronicle. 


DIARY OF A NURSING SISTER 
ON THE WESTERN FRONT, 1914-1915. 


5s. net. 

This is a story of splendid heroism and devotion to duty. T 
author has been in France from the beginning of the war, and 
her experience on Ambulance Train and in Field Hos, 
under fire makes an inspiring record of a poignant inter 


“Worth dozens 


4 


readers where, 


of more pretentious war books.” 
Daily Teleg 


te with vivid pictures of our wounded 


” 


“Its pages are soph 
soldiers, all testifying to their wonderful spirit 
Daily Graph 


“ * Blackwood's" is an epitome In little of the British Empire—a monthly 
reminder that its boundaries are world-wide; that it has been won and ke) 
by the public-school pluck of our soldiers and sailors; that in warfare, 
literature, and art it has a glorious history; that its sons have ever been 
travellers and sportsmen, and that its politics have atill a strong strain o 
conservative Imperialism. Old as it is, ‘ Blackwood's’ shows no signs © 
becoming old-fashioned, be cause it represe snts and appeals to all that is best in 
the undying genius of the race.” —The Times, Feb, 1, 1913 
“The Most Brilliant of our Magazines.” 


“** Blackwood’ remains without a rival. 


“BLACKWOOD” 


For FEBRUARY contains: 


Six Months in the Dardanelies. By ZAcHanona, 
The Preliminaries—The Landing—Settling Down—The Great Failure. 

A Naval Digression. By G. F. 

Behind the Firing Line: Some Experiences in a Munition 
Factory. By A LapY WorkKE! 
Beginning—in the Workshop—The Nightshift—A Few Plain Words 
And Lastly. 


A Visit to the W&ii of Pusht-i-Kah, By G. E. H. 
Wurzburg to Engiand. By AN EXCHANGED OFFICER. 
Germany in Asia Minor. By W. J. Cc. 


Tales of a Gaspipe Officer. “ Desraton Riper.” 
one Chicken and Champagne—The Hospital 3 the Duchess Wounded 


Musings without Methed— ' 
The Tyranny of Trade Committees— The Case of Sir John Simon -—-Out 
Tenient Tre atment of Germany—The Can t of Politi s—Dr. Addison and 


Sir Edward (Grey 
wi ie inued Chronicle of K (1). 
Carry On! The Cont hae 


Winter Sports: Various—The Push that Failed. 


Subscribers both at home and abroad can have ‘ Blackwood'’s Magazine” 


sent by post monthly from the Publishing Office, 45 t-— Street, Edinburgh. 
for 30s, yearly. 


WM, BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London, 
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BOOKS ON THE 


Religious Aspect of War 


NOW LARGELY IN DEMAND. 


By the Bishop of London. 
A DAY OF GOD. 


By the Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, D.D., 
Bishop of London. 
** Drinking the Cup ” and ** Christ or Odin.” 


THE CHURCH IN TIME OF WAR 


This volume contains, among other subjects, National 
Freedom—National Honour—National Faith—Fortitude (for 
Boys)—Life for Ever and Ever (Canadian Memorial Service)— 
Pride, Thankfulness, and Sympathy (for Mourners)—The Soul 
of a Nation, &c., &e. Cloth boards. 2s. Gd. net. 


A MESSAGE FoR THE SUPREME 
MOMENT. 


Delivered to the assembled clergy of the London Dioceso on 
Novembor 23rd, 1915, at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. Paper 
cover. 6d. net. 


By Canon Garbett. 
THE CHALLENGE OF THE KING 


By tho Rev. CYRIL F, GARBETT, Vicar of Portsea, Cloth. 
2s. 6d. net. 
Deals with the principles for which we are contending It 
remembered that more men gu through Portsea fur active service than any 
other town. 


By Professor H. Scott Holland. 
SO AS BY FIRE. 


HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND, 
Notes on various aspects of the War, its causes, its effects, 
and its problems for the future. Cloth, 28, net; paper, 
1s. net. Fourth Impression. 


By a Head-Master. 
ON PERSONAL SERVICE. 


With Preface by the SecrRETaRY OF THE CavuNDISH 
AssociaTIon. Cloth. 2s. Gd. net. 

This volume was undertaken and written before the outbreak of war, but 
ft should have an even stronger appeal now to the manhood of the Nation. 
The principles of the Cavendish Club and Cavendish Association are well 
Known, avd th’s bouk should be of the greatest interest to all Public School 
men, 


By V. McEwen. 
KNIGHTS OF THE HOLY 
EUCHARIST. 


With Introduction by Canon Ruopes Bristow. The author 
treats the Knights in Tennyson’s ‘“Idylls” as types 
of Communicants in a thoroughly devout and helpful way. 
In red and black, with Frontispiece of ‘* Sir Galahad,” by 
G. F. Watts, R.A. Cloth. 28, net. Second Edition. 


By the Bishop of Kensington. 
LIFE FOR EVERYMAN. 


the Right Rev. JOHN P. MAUD, D.D., Bishop 
Kensington. Cloth. 28. 6d. net. Second Edition. 
** Are you satisfled with your life as you are livingit?" That is a question 


1s. net. 
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Five Addresses on the War, including | 
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Canon of Christ Church. | 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S LIST 


Mr. Hein n es the publication in six volumes of 
THE NATIONAL HISTORY OF FRANCE, with an Intro. 
duction by J. E. C. Bodley. Each volume will be complete in 
itself, and will deal with a single period, and the whole series 
will give a consecutive study of the most romantic history of all 
| times, through nearly a thousand years. 


Now Ready. 


THE CENTURY :%: RENAISSANCE. 


By Louis Batiffol, Author of ‘The Duchesse de Chevreuse.” 
Introduction by J. E. C. Bodley. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
To be followed by 

THE EIGiTEENTH CENTURY 
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THE MIDDLE AGES 
By Fr, Funck-Brentano 


THE GREAT CENTURY 


By Jacques Boulengerc 


By Casimir Stryienskt 
THE REVOLUTION ry Louis Madelia 
THE CONSULATE AND THE 
EMPIRE By Louis Madelia 


JAVA. Past and Present. 


By Donald Campbell. Profusely Illustrated from Beautiful 
Photographs. 2 Volumes. 363. net. 
** Will certainly become the standard reference book on Jav2 and 


all concerning it, and it has the merit beyond most good reference 
books of being entirely readable and enjoyable.”’— Bookman. 


‘COLLECTOR’S POCKET SERIES. 


Edited by Sir James Yoxall, M.P. Each Volume Iilus- 
trated. 2s. Gd. net. 


Two Volumes Now Ready. 


COLLECTING OLD GLASS. | COLLECTING OLD MINIATURES. 
By J. H. Yoxall. | By J. H. Yoxall. 
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The World War. 


'BEFORE, DURING, AND AFTER 1914. 
By Anton Nystrom. With an Introduction by Edmund 
Gosse, C.B. 7s. 6d. net. 

“By far the best statement by a neutral of the case against 
| Germany in the war." —Daily Mait. 


| GERMANY’S VIOLATIONS OF THE 


| LAWS OF WAR. 


the French Government. 
simile. 


EUROPE’S DEBT TO RUSSIA. 3, 
Dr. Charles Sarolea. 3s. 6d. net. 
“A clear and absorbing analysis of the Russian mind.’’—Tinies. 


Soldiers’ Tales of the Great War. 


WITH MY REGIMENT. From the Aisne to La 


Bassée. By “ Platoon Commander.” 3s. 6d. net. 
“Extraordinarily effective and even touching.’ —Glasjow Herald. 


Published under the Auspices of 
With many documents in fac- 
5s. net. 


asked of Cambridge undergraduates at the beginning of the Mission which | 


Dr. Maud conducted. These addresses not only ask that question in detail, 
but attempt to give reasons for dissatisfaction and suggestions for Improve- 
ment. 


By Canon Evan Daniel. 
THE PRAYER-BOOK: 


Its History, Language, and Contents. 


“Crammed with solid information derived from every conceivable source. 
t ie a work of great erudition, which, however, is reduced to such a digestible 
orm that it can be assimilated even by youmy persons. The book deserves 
a high place in the literature relating to the Prayer-book.” 
—Church Times (second notice). 
Cloth boards. 68. net. Twenty-third Edition. 


NEARER TO GOD. 


A Manual of Devotion for the boo Together with the 
Order of Confirmation and the Order of Holy Communion. 
128 pages. Cloth, 6d. net; cloth gilt, 1s. net. Sixth Edition. 


By the late Bishop of Wakefield. 
PASTOR IN PAROCHIA. 


By the Right Rev. W. WALSHAM HOW, D.D._ Revised, 
with some additions by the Rev. H. WatsHam How, M.A. 
Cloth circuit, red edges. $8. 6d. Twenty-seventh Edition. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd., 
B & 4 Paternoster Buildings, and 44 Victoria St., 8.W., London. 


690 pages. 





A Neutral’s Evidence. 


‘AMONG THE RUINS. By Gomez Carrillo. 3s. 6d. net. 


“Gives many striking evidences of the brutality of the invaders.” 
—Daily Telegraph, 
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‘SUBMARINES. | sy F. A. Talbot. Illustrated from 


Wonderful Photographs 3s. 6d. net. 


THE KAISER’S GARLAND. 4s war cartoons. 
by Edmund J. Sullivan. 6s. net. 


“There has been no finer expression of hatred and contempt for 
the being on whose shoulders the greater burden of this Imperial 
infamy will lie.’’—Nation. 





The Latest Fiction. 


OLE DELABOLE. 


“A wonderful tale.”"—Evening Standard, 

BEGGARS ON HORSEBACK. F. Tennyson Jesse. 66, 
“ Pull of colour, atmosphere, and frank, natura) passion.’’—Referes. 
THE S.S. GLORY. Frederick Niven. 3s. 6d. net 

“... 1Gon’t see how you can fail toenjoy’TheGlory.’”—Mr. Punch, 


BEDFORD STREET, LONDON W.C. 





Eden Phillpotts. 
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